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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSE. 


Bing, sing, what shall I sing ? 
Mother Goose. 

Tas nineteenth century, preéminent 
among the centuries for new inventions, 
new discoveries, new developments of va- 
rious sorts, has also seen new fields of 
literature opened. To every new depart- 
ment in the worldof science or of art, 
there corresponds a new department in 
the world of letters—for every one, in- 
numerable pens, descriptive, explanatory, 
eulogistic, are continually busy—for every 
one, are printing-presses ready with their 
tireless industry, till the world is lum- 
bered with volumes and littered with 
printed pages — broadsheets, pamphlets, 
newspapers, and books. “Of making 
many books there is no end,” cried the 
discouraged preacher of the old world; 
but if that were all, we should have rea- 
son to be thankful; there ought to be a 
revision of the text for this generation, 
because now of making many books there 
is @ positive increase—an increase so rap- 
id and enormous that, when one consid- 
ers of what sort the books are, and how 
fearfully and wonderfully made they often 
are, it isa matter of profound and sorrow- 
ful astonishment that the world endures 
them. 

This phenomenon has its secular and 
its religious phase, after the manner of 
some newspapers. It is not without a 
certain terror in our gratitude—of terror 
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mixed with wonder at the capacity of an: 
earthly vessel for a freight so heavy— 
that we hear of the nine tons of tracts— 
or was it ten tons ?—sent recently across 
the Atlantic, by some English benefactor 
of the Chicago Christian Association. 
Even if the literature be religious, there 
is something appalling in this cool way of 
dealing with it by the ton! Moreover, 
that must be a very guileless and inexpe- 
rienced faith, indeed, which has not learn- 
ed that the amount of more or less worth- 
less matter in nine tons, even of religious 
literature, must be mournfully large. A 
devout purpose is not the only qualifica- 
tion necessary to the production of a wor- 
thy and efficient religious literature, and, 
unfortunately, the sole inspiration of 
some writers consists in adevout purpose. 
Still more unfortunately, the devout pur- 
pose itself is sometimes lacking, and its 
place supplied by an odious conceit and 
egotism, by asmall ambition to appear in 
type, or by a greedy wish to manufacture 
something that will sell. In the first case 
supposed, the result is twaddle more or less 
harmless. In the last, the result is twad- 
dle more or less mischievous. The name 
“ religious ” does not always save a thing 
from worthlessness or worse. And it 
ought not, therefore, to save it from close 
scrutiny, and from honest, and, if neces- 
sary, severe criticism. 

One department of literature under this- 
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general “ religious ” head, is that produced 
in the interests of the great Sunday- 
school movement. Scarcely any of the 
new phases which Christian effort has as- 
sumed during the present century is more 
remarkable than this. Scarcely any of 
them has received less careful and impar- 
tial study. But it needs careful and im- 
partial study to understand the impor- 
tance of this movement, to appreciate its 
great usefulness, and to discern the cor- 
responding abuses to which it is liable, 
and by which already it has been in part 
perverted. Such a general examination 
of the whole Sunday-school movement 
does not come within the scope of this 
paper. Nor even do we purpose anything 
like a criticism of what the Germans 
would call “the entire literature” of the 
subject. Even that work would be too 
vast—for there would be every sort of 
material to be examined, since the Sun- 
day-school movement has now its news- 
paper organs, its monthly magazines, its 
apparatus of instruction, its libraries for 
reading, its song-books for singing. It 
would be a useful and entertaining work, 
no doubt, to overhaul the libraries of our 
Sunday-schools, and to marvel at their 
various contents, from books in which no 
evangelical Christian with the sharpest 
nose could find offense, because they have 
no savor of any kind whatsoever, to “ the 
complete sets of Captain Maryatt’s and 
Bulwer’s novels,” which a certain pastor 
discovered, to his horror, in the too long 
uninspected collection of his own school. 
Perhaps some other critic may take up 
this task, or we ourselves at some conven- 
ient season. For the present, we re- 
strict ourselves to that narrower field of 
song, in which the Sunday-school muse 
disports herself with an activity most 
wonderful, and often most mournful to 
behold. To view her with a critic’s eye, 
nor pass her imperfections by, is the seri- 
ous task to which we now address our- 
selves. Only let it be understood that 
we speak in the interest of Sunday- 
schools, and not in opposition to them— 
that if our wounds are faithful, it is be- 
cause they are the wounds of a friend. 
The work is not an easy one. Mr Mat- 
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thew Arnold, whose critical ability no one 
will question, and whose literary authori- 
ty upon a matter of this sort it is hard to 
over-estimate, has pointed out one diffi- 
culty which we encounter at the outset, 
“Searcely any one of us,” says he, “ ever 
judges our hymns fairly, because works 
of this kind have two sides—thceir side for 
religion and their side for poetry. Every- 
thing which has helped a man in his re- 
ligious life, everything which associates 
itself in his mind with the growth of that 
life, is beautiful and venerable to him; in 
this way, productions of little or no poet- 
ical value may come to be regarded’ as 
very precious.” Mr. Arnold applies this 
remark in a way which to many of us 
seems too sweeping, and is certainly start- 
ling. He regards the whole of English 
and of German hymnology as strikingly 
deficient in poetic merit. ‘“ Our German 
kinsmen and we,” he says, “ are the great 
people for hymns. The Germans are 
very proud of their hymns, and we are 
very proud of ours; but it is hard to say 
which of the two, the German hymn-book 
or ours, has least poetical worth in itself, 
or does least to prove genuine poetical 
power in the people producing it.” Cer- 
tainly Mr. Arnold’s statement is too 
sweeping; certainly there are te be found, 
among our hymns,lyrical poems of real and 
permanent worth considered as poems, 
and apart from their religious value; but 
certainly there isa vast multitude of hymns 
which, if they could be carried away as 
with a flood out of our literature, we 
should never miss, but their loss would 
rather be our very great and lasting gain. 
It needs no argument to prove that a bad 
hymn ought to be exterminated by all 
possible means known to civilized and 
Christian criticism. It may not be quite 
so apparent that an indifferent hymn is 
also and positively mischievous. But it 
is: because it stands in the way of the 
good ones and obstructs their usefulness, 
and the undiscriminating reader and 
worshiper, embarrassed by the multi- 
tude of hymns, may choose the worthless 
and refuse the good. We let anew hymn 
into our books a great deal too readily. 
We ought to stop it and challenge it, and 
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try it with varying tests before we give 
itentrance. Especially we ought to frown 
indignantly upon that popular heresy 
which estimates the value of a hymn or 
tune just in proportion to its novelty; and, 
when it has been sung a little while, and 
there begins to grow up some sacredness 
of clustering memories and associations 
attached to it, presently rejects it as no 
longer tolerable by the itching ears, or 
suitable to the empty hearts of modern 
and progressive worshipers. No one can 
take up our great, fat books with their one 
and two thousand hymns, and expect to 
find every hymn in them agem. Itis only 
reasonable to suppose that what makes 
them bulky is the quantity of chaff which 
they contain. So that, after all, when we 
consider Mr. Arnold’s criticism on the 
whole, we may find it nearer true than 
we supposed, And, at any rate, what he 
says about the necessity of separating 
“the side for religion and the side for 
poetry” in the criticism of our hymns, is 
true enough. 

All this applies to the great multitude 
of Sunday-school hymns, and one won- 
ders what Mr. Arnold would say if he had 
them to deal with. Let us criticise some 
paltry doggerel as it deserves, as false in 
thought, so far as it has any thought, as 
crude and watery in sentiment, as inac- 
curate in grammar, as ludicrous in im- 
agery, and we may very likely be told, 
in reply, that this very hymn was a 
source of great enjoyment to some good 
little Sunday scholar now in heaven; 
which reply is very apt to silence us, even 
if it carries no significance of conviction 
whatever, Even if it only makes us won- 
der iow babes, for whose use a very pure 
and wholesome article of milk would seem 
to be necessary, can digest spiritual food 
of such exceeding toughness, one does not 
quite like to say so, nor to hint that their 
present blessedness may be in spite of, 
rather than in consequence of, the wretched 
songs they were compelled to sing on earth. 
Let us condemn some other effusion of 
the Sunday-school Muse, (we shall give 
specimens presently) as a caricature of 
Scriptural poetry, as grossly materialistic 
and sensuous in its conceptions, as alto- 
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gether vicious in its taste, and presently 
there is hurled at us a dictionary and a 
concordance, with a separate quotation 
from each and a separate collation of texts 
to justify each one of the offences charged, 
and to prove each one—sound from a re- 
ligious point of view! So hard it is to 
separate the “side for religion and the side 
for poetry;” so much difficulty do some 
people find in recognizing faults of any 
sort in verses which have been admitted 
to be sung in religious places, or for relig- 
ious uses, and have, however unworthily, 
any religious association attaching to 
them. 

Another difficulty in the way of this 
criticism is the fact that the Sunday-school 
Muse has proved a most fruitful and pro- 
lific creature. We have made only an 
imperfect collection of the singing-books 
which have been issued for the use of 
Sunday-schools during the last forty years, 
but our assortment, though imperfect, is 
very large and varied. Probably the old- 
est work of the kind is the little pamphlet 
of thirty pages prepared and published in 
the year 1829 by Lowell Mason. But 
this “ Juvenile Psalmist,” as it was called, 
was a very different thing from the mul- 
titude of pamphlets and volumes which 
have succeeded it. Its purpose was to 
teach children to sing church music, and to 
make them ready to join intelligently in the 
church worship. Therefore the tunes and 
hymns, though they were all simple and 
easy, were for the most part taken from the 
tune-books and hymn-books which were 
already in use in the churches. And as yet 
there was no thought of a distinct and sepa- 
rate style of words and music for children, 
which should wholly crowd out of use 
among them the more devout and unam- 
bitious words and music in which their 
elders were wont to worship ; making thus 
of the Sunday-school—so far as worship 
is concerned—not the “nursery” of the 
church, as we are fond of calling it, but a 
separate and even sometimes an antago- 
nistic establishment; not a kind of pre- 
paratory training department for the lit- 
tle ones, but a distinct sphere: so that it 
looks as if there had come to be in mod- 
ern society three well-recognized estates 
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—the church, the world, and the Sunday- 
school. 

But the publication of the “Juvenile 
Psalmist,” at the request of the “ Boston 
Sabbath-School Union,” proved to be like 
the letting out of water, and a stream of 
singing-books, big and little, has flowed 
in upon us ever since, sometimes at the 
rate of half a dozen or more in a single 
year. Under all names and titles they 
have come, sometimes simply as “ Music- 
books,” “Singing-books,” ““Hymn-books,” 
“Melodies,” etc. ; sometimes impersonat- 
ed, as “Minstrels,” “ Psalmists,” “ Pil- 
grims,” ‘Oriolas,” “Cherubs;” some- 
times as “things without life giving 
sound,”—and with the old uncertamty as 
to “what is piped or harped” rather 
aggravated since Corinthian days—such 
as “Gems,” and “ Censers” and “ Harps,” 
and “TLyres,” and “Choral Harps,” and 
“Trumpets,” and innumerable “ Bells;” 
sometimes under titles of a more doubt- 
ful sort, as “ Early Blossoms,” or “ Fresh 
Laurels,” or even—to our great perplexity 
by reason of the mythological associations 
of the name—as “ Golden Showers.” 

From the very beginning, the defects 
and deformities by which this literature 
has been increasingly characterized were 
foreshadowed; and the “ Cherub,” which 
is the earliest book upon our list after 
the pioneer pamphlet already noticed, 
is guilty of some noteworthy impropri- 
eties which were typical of the greater 
ones to follow. Already, for example, 
the music and the hymns take on the- 
trical airs; and we find them making 
ready—not to serve as the expression of 
simple and devout worship, but to show 
themselves off, at “Concerts” and “ Ex- 
hibitions.” Already there is a large as- 
sortment of dialogue songs, of a more or 
less intricate sort, and of a sort more or 
less indecorous. There are already solo 
parts in which a child must personate an 
angel, or a cherub, or an ancient prophet, 
or the Lord Jesus Christ. There begin 
to be the materialistic songs about heav- 
en, and the sentimental songs about 
death, and the self-sufficient songs of the 
good boys who never do anything out of 
the way, and who brag of their moral 
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virtues, and the more or less comic and 
incoherent negro songs, and, though not 
very distinctly as yet, the eulogistic songs 
that sing the praises of the Sunday-school. 
It is in this early collection that we dis- 
cover one specimen of comic opera, which 
has scarcely been surpassed by any sub- 
sequent production, and is too choice and 
entertaining not to be reproduced, with 
some more careful notice at our hands, 

It is “Daniel in the lion’s den;” and 
the scene is verily the den of lions; and 
the dramatis persone are (1) Daniel; (2) 
the Angel; (3) Darius; (4, 5) two per- 
sons unknown, presumptively either Ba- 
bylonians or Jews, who sing a descriptive 
duet; (6) chorus of Jews; (7) lions, who 
do not sing, though they are apparently 
constantly on the point of doing so, Pos- 
sibly they had not “the lion’s part writ- 
ten;” or perhaps it was that “ the ladies” 
might “be afear’d of the lion—for there 
is not a more fearful wild fowl than your 
lion living ;” or perhaps it was thought 
dangerous to commit the lion’s part even 
to a well-behaved and docile Sunday 
scholar, lest he “ should do it too terribly.” 

The scene opens with a duet, recita- 
tivo, gracefully introducing, by a descrip- 
tive stanza, the prophet in his den. Then 
the chorus of Jews strikes in with a sug- 
gestion that it is all up with Daniel, un- 
less some angel “ Hastes the monsters’ 
wrath to stay,” and with a general re- 
quest for prayer in his behalf. Straight- 
way the angel, who has been waiting for 
his cue behind the scenes—and who seems 
to be “a proper man as one shall see in 
a@ summer’s day, a most lovely, gentle- 
manlike man,” appears and addresses these 
“monsters” in the following bland and 
courteous verses : 


“Hush ye; hush ye, noble lions! 

Monarchs of the desert plain! 
Cease your roarings, sink to slumber! 

From the holy man refrain!” 


and, feeling that he has made a good point 
of it, and that the beasts cannot resist such 
a gentlemanly and reasonable way of put- 
ting the case, he repeats, with variation, 


“Calmly slumber till the morning! 
From the holy man refrain!” 
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After this, of course, the angel has no more 
need to shoot than Mr. Crockett on a 
similar occasion, but the animals “come 
down” at once, and we are ready for the 
next scene; in which the prophet makes 
his acknowledgments to the angel, the 
chorus of Jews again states the case con- 
cisely and forcibly, and, at length—it be- 
ing now morning—Darius appears in a 
state of great anxiety, hails Daniel in the 
den, is assured that it is all right, and the 
chorus of Jews lifts up its closing con- 
gratulations. 

This operatic gem is the most note- 
worthy of the “‘ Cherub’s ” contribution to 
Sunday-school song. No wonder that 
the author in his preface, with an instinc- 
tive anticipation of poor Artemus Ward’s 
phraseology, speaks of ‘“‘my cherub” as 
a “cheerful” creature! No more cheer- 
ful utterance than the angel’s address to 
the lions is to be found outside the pages 
in which that great showman records the 
annals of his own menagerie. This sub- 
stantial contribution to our literature is 
the more creditable to the cherub, be- 
cause, according to a description which 
he gives of himself on another page, his 
own habits and manner of life are of a 
very vague and unsubstantial sort, his 
time being chiefly occupied with “ float- 
ing” in the sky, or on a cloud, or in “ the 
sunset glory.” 

It is, of course, impossible to examine 
in detail the various books which followed 
in the “ Cherub’s” wake. The aim of many 
of them was like that of the “ Psalmist; ” 
they were more or less honest and wise 
attempts to instruct children in religious 
music, and to fit them to worship God 
through song, in schooland church. The 
growth of the Sunday-school organization 
as aseparate interest is marked, of course, 
by the increasing number of hymns which 
extol the value of this institution, instead 
of uttering the praise of God and rejoic- 
ing in the love of Christ; of hymns which 
urge attendance on the Sunday-school as 
if it were the first of duties, and forbid tar- 
diness, for example, as if it were the most 
heinous of crimes; of hymns which de- 
scribe the delights of the school in language 
only less a-abitious than that in which they 
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describe the delights of heaven, to which, 
indeed, the first are made to bear a pro- 
digiously strong resemblance; in a wor4, 
of hymns which, if they are in worsh. > 
of anything, are in worship of the Sunday 
school, and of which the burden is, “ chil- 
dren cry for them.” More and more, too, 
the music seems to be valued for its sen- 
suous effect, and as a means of mere im- 
pression and attraction. “ The attractions 
of music are strong and alluring,” says one 
editor in his preface with rhetoric, which 
is full of enthusiasm, though somewhat 
mixed, “and, like the charms of the 
tempter, they coil themselves around the 
young and wayward, and conduct them to 
the Elysian fields of music's holier clime.” 
On this theory, then, the more fascinating 
the melody, the better; and, as to the 
words, they are of so little consequence 
that the most pitiable doggerel begins to 
appear. Love-songs a little altered, drink- 
ing-songs made to give up their music un- 
altered, or themselves parodied with a 
more or less complete disguise, are now 
and then to be found. And a dangerous 
tendency is manifested not so much to 
make the singing good as to make it pop- 
ular; and if what is popular happens to 
be coarse, or silly, or indecorous in any 
way, so much the worse for the singing, 
and for the Sunday-schools that sing. 

About this time, too, appears the first 
of the books “ especially designed for Sab- 
bath-school concerts” and exhibitions; 
and from this time forward we find in al- 
most every new singing-book a recogni- 
tion of, and a provision for, this new fea- 
ture of the Sunday-school work. Hymns 
in praise not only of the Sunday-school, 
but of the “Concert,” begin to appear. 
Apparently, the evil tendency of such pub- 
lic exhibitions, in which children were to 
be made public performers, to play and sing 
in amore or less dramatic way before mis- 
cellaneous audiences, began to be suspect- 
ed from the first by some slow and old-fogy 
enemies of progress; and it became ne- 
cessary, therefore, to write a “hymn” of 
remonstrance with such skeptics, and of 
eulogy of the new system; from which 
we cite the following suggestive quota- 
tions: 
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“Sabbath-schools must have their concert, 
When the appointed time comes round ; 
Surely ’tis a precious meeting, 


» For the children there are found. 
3, 
f 


s’ Tis not safe to pass it over 
For the rain or for the snow ; 
Children love their own dear meeting ; 
Parents, why not let themgo? * * 


“Oh! then, let them have their concert, 
Be the weather foul or fair; 
So that when the Saviour calls them, 
They may answer, ‘ Here we are.’” (! !) 


Whether the “ parents” who would not 
“let them go” were wholly in the wrong, 
we do not care to argue. But when we 
see the extent to which this system of 
public Sunday-school exhibition has been 
carried, we feel inclined to respond to the 
first sentence of the hymn which we have 
quoted, as Dr. Johnson responded to the 
vagrant who pleaded that he “ must live.” 
“Sunday-schools must have their con- 
cert;” perhaps so; but we are skeptical 
enough to declare that we see no neces- 
sity for it. Undoubtedly, something of 
the sort may have been useful in awaken- 
ing a kind of enthusiasm in behalf of the 
Sunday-school, when such enthusiasm was 
lacking ; undoubtedly there may be “ con- 
certs” which do not partake of the spec- 
tacular and dramatic character to which 
we object; undoubtedly some schools— 
mission-schools in cities, for example— 
need, more than others, some sensational 
artifices by which they may hold the half- 
heathen vagabonds for whom they labor; 
admit all this, and yet the principle which 
we assert can hardly be gainsaid—that our 
Sunday-schools should be for the religious 
training, and for the religious expression 
of the children, and not for their display ; 
places where they may learn and where 
they may worship, and not where they 
may win the popular applause of an ad- 
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miring audience. It is hard to conceive 
of anything which tends more surely and 
fatally to the demoralization of all that is 
most beautiful in children, than to have 
them put upon a public stage for exhibi- 
tion. We find no language too strong for 
our denunciation of it when it is done in 
a theatre. How much better is it when 
it is done in a Sunday-school exhibition at 
a meeting-house, or public hall, or acade- 
my of music? 

Probably this abuse is much less flagrant 
now than it was a few years ago. Pos- 
sibly such a performance, in a metropol- 
itan opera house, as one of which the 
programme is before us as we write, might 
no longer be tolerated by the good taste 
of the community. And yet this was only 
three years ago; it was made up of a 
hymn to open, and a prayer to start, and 
a chorus to conclude, and all sorts of trios, 


solos, duets, colloquies, comic songs, tab- 


leaus, whistling solos, “ allegorical black 
cats,” etc., sandwiched in between—the 
names of the performers being given, and 
the star actors and favorite singers being 
heartily welcomed, no doubt, by thunders 
of applause.’ Such an extreme instance 
as this probably does not often happen ; 
but in one of the very last and most pop- 
ular music books issued, there is a dra- 
matic song of a very striking sort, appar- 
ently intended to be sung on a stage, in 
the costume and in the character of a 
drunkard! Might we be permitted to 
ask whether the natural boy is not sufli- 
ciently prone to this kind of mimicry, of 
himself, that he must needs be instructed 
in it and instigated to it by his Sunday- 
school? Andis this sort of doggerel quite 
the thing that we like to have our infants 
taught to utter, even in the interest of the 
total abstinence cause? Hear it, and ad- 
mire its propriety and good taste; re- 
member the drunkard loguitur : 


“ These temperance folks do crowd us awfully, crowd us awfully, crowd us awfully— 
Temperance folks do crowd us awfully, You need not think I care. 
I'm not the man to lose my liberty, lose my liberty, lose my liberty, 


I han’t a bit to spare,” etc. 


Thus the first stanza—breathing quite 
cleverly the spirit of drunken defiance, 


which in the second begins to change into 
a maudlin melancholy : 
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“ They stick the pledge, these blue teetotalers, blue teetotalers, blue teetotalers, 
Stick the pledge, these blue teetotalers, Beneath each ruby nose. 
They talk of woe and want and poverty, want and poverty, want and poverty ; 
Talk of woe and want and poverty—There’s truth in that I s’pose. 
My coat I know is rather seedy, and my pants are tattered too, 
My right foot goes but poorly booted, and the left one wears a shoe.” 


There is a “stage direction,” to the effect 
that the actor is to point in turn to his 
boot, his shoe, his “pants,” etc. And we 
can imagine the house “coming down” 


in applause at the effective representation. 
The climax comes, however, in the third 
stanza: 


“T wish these chaps would cease to pity me, cease to pity me, cease to pity me, 
Wish these chaps would cease to pity me, I’m not yet quite bereft. 

Though, come to search my once fat pocket-book, once fat pocket-book, once fat pocket-book, 
Come to search my once fat pocket-book, There’s nary sixpence left. 

There's a wife down town would smile like Venus, if I’d sign the pledge this day; 

There’s a bright haired child would jump and caper—you may pass the pledge this way.” 


“Once fat pocket-book” is good; and 
being four times repeated with the appro- 
priate mimicry of search, might be made 
as effective as a song by negro clowns. 
But when, at last, the solo singer “reach- 
ing the line ‘You may pass the pledge 
this way,’ should turn round, take the 
pledge from the one who is holding it, and 


leading off on the chorus should advance 
to the front of the stage, waving it above 
his head’”—we are prepared for a thun- 


dering encore. Only we feel a little dis- 
appointed that there is no provision made 
for the appearance of the “Venus” to 
smile in person, with real jumping and 
capering by the bright haired child, as, for 
example, ‘“‘Venus,’ Miss So-and-so ; 
‘Bright-haired child,’ Little Miss Thing- 
ummy.” 

Already it must begin to appear that 
the muses who have been invoked in aid 
of the Sunday-school cause are not one 
but many. There is a group of them. 
Each one of the nine appears to have a 
Sunday-school mimic. What the dramatic 
Muse is equal to, will perhaps sufficiently 
appear from the quotations which have 
been cited. And that there is a muse of 
comedy also who presides, sometimes rec- 
ognized, but oftener wholly unrecogniz- 
ed by the unconscious poets, will scarcely 
be denied. The tragic muse is com- 
monly a failure, and her achievements sel- 
dom rise beyond a very milk-and-watery 
kind of sentiment. Then there is a muse 
of history, by whom the annals of the 


Sunday-school enterprise are recorded in 
verses like the following: 


‘*In olden times when boys were wild, 
On English soil arose a child, 
His name was Robert, true and mild! 
So loving, loving and good. 
Fut. CHorvs. 
“Then away! away! our cause is growing 
stronger, 
Away! away! to the Sunday-school. 
Then away! away! we can’t wait any 
longer, 
Away to the Sunday-school ! 


“ As Robert Raikes walked out one day, 
To see if children were at play, 
Some boys were seen on Sabbath day, 
A playing, playing—ah me! 
Then away! away! etc. 


“In seventeen hundred eighty-one, 
Across the sea in Glous'ter town, 
The glorious Sunday-school begun 

Its coming! coming! along. 
Then away! away! etc. 


“O how this little fire has spread, 
And warmed to life the carnal dead, 
And brought them to our living Head, 
So loving, loving and good. 
Then away! away! etc.” 


And so on for seven stanzas! against all 
of which public indignation is hereby re- 
spectfully solicited. If “boys were wild” 
before they had such doggerel to sing, 
what will they be after they have been 
a few years exasperated by the muse of 
history in Sunday-schools in this aggra- 
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vating way ? We know not whether most 
to wonder at the narrative stanzas with 
their vapid platitudes, or at the incoherent 
and frantic way in which the chorus, 
goaded apparently by each stanza into a 
state of new frenzy, declares that it can’t 
wait any longer and must positively be 
off. Our sympathies as we read are 
strongly with the chorus, and we too 
cry, “ Away! away!” 

First and last, there is a great deal of 
“awaying "and “hasting” and “ awak- 
ing betimes,” and resolving “ never to be 
late at the Sabbath-school.” We have 
already alluded to the songs in praise of 
the Sunday-school as having begun to ap- 
pear in some of the earliest books.. But 
it was not till about the year 1855, that 
they grew to be so abundant and so ob- 
trusive in their tone as to require distinct 
and earnest censure. There always has 
been a tendency on the part of earnest 
men, especially if they were narrow in 
their earnestness, to magnify the import- 
ance of their particular instrumentality, 
and make of it not a means but an end. 
More than once, and with most lamenta- 
ble consequences, has this been true in 
the history of the church; and zeal for 
God has come to be distorted into zeal 
for ecclesiasticism, and the worship of God 
perverted into worship of the church, 
and thus what was good as machinery, 
what was indispensable as organized in- 
strumentality, became mischievous and 
tyrannous by being made the object of 
idolatrous regard. To trust not in God 
but in the church—to magnify and work 
for not the Lord Christ, but the authorities 
which claim to rule in his name—to can- 
onize a host of saints who shall usurp his 
offices and his honors—is not this recog- 
nized as one of the most perilous and sor- 
rowful phases in Christian history—a 
phase constantly reappearing in unlooked- 
for ways? Already it has appeared in the 
history of the Sunday-school enterprise, 
although that is not yet a century old, and 
in America hardly half a century. As for 
the songs that sing the praise of Sunday- 
schools, that describe the delights of Sun- 
‘day-schools, that urge attendance at 
Sunday-schools, that deprecate a mo- 
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ment’s tardiness at Sunday-schools, their 

name is legion, for they are many. 

Twelve years ago the theme was uttered 

in the hymn “ The Sabbath-school a ref- 

uge,” from which we quote as follows, 

only premising that the variations which 

have been executed on this single string 

have been ingenious and innumerable: 

“Oh! the Sabbatb-school’s a refuge into which 
the weary run, 

’Tis the shadow of a towering rock, where the 
flocks do rest at noon ; 

"Tis a green spot in the desert, where the 
welling fountains play ; 

Oh! lead me to the Sabbath-school, why 
should I stay away?” 


Why, indeed? especially when there’s a 
living fountain with an angel sitting on 
the brink, and trees of Eden and grapes 
of Eshcol, and oranges and pomegranates, 
“each varying taste to suit.” Only, when 
one remembers to whom and to what the 
imagery which is here caricatured was 
first applied, this application of it seems 
like bathos of a very suggestive and un- 
pleasant sort! 

In this general class of songs are to be 
numbered the songs of invitation, in which 
the same theme is treated with a little 
less directness. Many of these are im- 
mensely popular. One of the earliest is 
the universally known “Sunday-school 
army,” irreverently called by some the 
“ Sunday-school jig,” from its extraordi- 
narily lively music: which is said to have 
compelled its disuse among the suscepti- 
ble Africans in the Freedmen’s schools, 
in consequence of an uncontrollable dis- 
position on their part to sing it not only 
with the voice, but with the hands and 
feet, and legs and elbows, and with sal- 
tatory contortions of body of a quite in- 
admissible sort. Another is a parody on 
the comic song of the spider and the fly, 
words slightly altered, music unaltered, 
the spider being personated by a small 
child in the Sunday-school, and the fly 
by one outside, the Sunday-school itself 
being infelicitously pushed into the place 
of the cobweb, It must have been diffi- 
cult, during the popularity of this song, 
and when the familiar chorus, “ Will you, 
will you, will you, will you,” comes in, 
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to remember the connection and to come 
out straight with “join our Sunday- 
school” instead of the accustomed “ Walk 
in Mister Fly.” Another hymn pronoun- 
ces this somewhat incoherent and mixed 
benediction : 
“ Blessed art thou, (!) Sabbath joys, 

Free from toil and care and noise ; 

Well we love in thy courts to stay 

Happy day! happy day.” 
Another insists in several verses, with a 
good deal of iteration, that though “Winds 
may blow and waves may roll, We will 
go to Sunday-school; ” and that, in spite 
of “ Hail or rain, or wind or snow,” or 
“Summer’s heat or winter’s cold.” An- 
other declares : 

“The Sabbath-school’s a happy place, 

I love to have it come.” (!) 

Another insists that it is greatly jollier 
to go to Sunday-school than to spend the 
hours in play ; and many others are filled 
with exhortations to Come, O, come, and 
haste, haste away, and don’t delay, and 
“Bein time, rain or shine, Order is di- 
vine.” In short, the poetical invitations 
to Mrs. Jarley’s wax-work show, with 
their parodies of popular melodies, as 
“Believe me if all Jarley’s wax-work so 
rare,” and “Over the water to Jarley,” 
furnish the only parallel in literature to 
some of these trivial eulogies of the 
Sunday-school. 

Of course no one would object to a 
moderate use of songs of this sort, if they 
were needed to promote a hearty esprit 
du corps, and to perfect the fellowship of 
teachers and scholars in the Sunday- 
school work, and if they could be pre- 
pared in accordance with ordinary gram- 
matical accuracy and with common pro- 
priety. But the number of them is out 
of all proportion to the hymns of relig- 
ious worship, and the style of them is 
often wretchedly bad. Yet they have 
been immensely popular, to the frequent 
exclusion from use of the quieter and de- 
vouter songs. And their popularity is a 
sign not only of the bad taste to which our 
Sunday-school muse has brought us, but 
also of the exaggerated zeal which has 
come to look upon this institution as an 
end and not a means, 
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Taught by these singing-books, indeed, 
we come to look on heaven itself as 
scarcely different from an enlarged and 
glorified Sunday-school, extremely well 
conducted, to be sure, and with a great 
preponderance of the pic-nic, concert, and 
exhibition element, but still, as on the 
whole, a celestial Sunday-school, Over 
one little boy, indeed, who has been cut 
off untimely, we are expressly invited to 
“rejoice that Willie's gone to Sabbath- 
school in heaven.” Attached to another 
hymn there is a rollicking chorus, in 
which the kingdom of heaven is taken by 
violence, with a regardlessness of expense 
which is characteristically Young Ameri- 
can: 

“We are bound to go to heaven, 

Let it cost us what it may ; 
And we’re studying the Bible, 
With a view to learn*the way.” 


And in the closing stanza it is urged 
that you are not “too old To prepare to 
dwell for ever In a city paved with gold.” 
There are very minute descriptions given, 
in other hymns, of the climate, inhabi- 
tants, habits, and employments of the ce- 
lestial city, and of the smooth and easy 
way in which we are sailing into it. In- 
deed, to some of the hymns the very 
words of Father Newman’s scorching sa- 
tire, which has come to hand while we 
have been writing these pages, seem ap- 
plicable; they are so “full of floral im- 
agery, suggesting the idea that the surest 
way to heaven was to cultivate a garden 
in a wood, by the side of a rippling 
stream, and to sing in it by moonlight.” 
It is “represented as a superior sort 
of Chiswick or Chatsworth.” The author 
“appeared to have been there. He evi- 
dently knew all about it; but it was 
rather singular that he never once made 
the slightest allusion toGod. There was 
a great deal about the angels, but much 
more about men and women whom they _ 
had known, and the extreme gratification 
of meeting them again under such agree- 
able circumstances. His notion of heaven 
seemed to be that it was a sort of eternal 
pic-nic.” 
The point we make is this: that as chil- 
dren are intense realists by nature, and 
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artists of a very pre-Raphaelitic sort, the 
use of imagery in this connection does 
not need to be minute, and ought to be 
carefully guarded. A hint of the blessed- 
ness of heaven is better than a carefully 
detailed description, of a more or less 
sensuous sort. From the sublime to the 
ridiculous is, we know, how facile a de- 
scent; and the glowing language of the 
Apocalypse, will not bear careless hand- 
ling, nor tolerate much uninspired elabo- 
ration. “Jerusalem the golden,” “O 
mother, dear Jerusalem,” “Jerusalem my 
happy home,” and the other versions of 
that goodly theme—hymns which are not 
many, but one, and which are a legitimate 
and beautiful growth of song, rooted far 
back in the Christian centuries—these, in- 
deed, in their homely beauty, are abun- 
dantly worth our cherishing, and cannot 
die, and ought not to. But when we 
come to remove still further from the 
source of their inspiration, and gare 
called upon to do such an uncommon 
amount of “soaring,” and “roaming,” and 
“wandering,” and “basking ”—especi- 
ally “basking,” and that sometimes in 
sunshine, which might be easy, and once 
at least in “shade,” which is surely im- 
possible; when we are told with great 
preciseness concerning “ the Eden above,” 
that there’s 

“No poverty there; no, the saints are all 

wealthy, 
Nor sickness can reach them—that country is 
healthy.” 

And, by way of confirmation, that “ Each 
saint has a mansion prepared and all fur- 
nished,” whether with mahogany or 
black walnut is not stated; when the 
changes are rung on “evergreen hills,” 
and “evergreen vales,” and “evergreen 
glades,” and “evergreen shades,” and 
“evergreen shores,” till one wonders 
whether the saints themselves will not be 
“evergreen;’’ when “ambrosia,” and 
“nectar,” and all sorts of good things to 
eat are described with a toothsome relish, 
and we are put upon the most familiar 
terms with angels of the most attractive 
personal appearance; when we are fur- 
nished with sensuous pictures of “ ban- 
quets of pleasures,” and “bowers of 
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rest,” and with descriptions of the tree of 
life, which read like a newspaper corre- 
spondent’s account of the big trees of 
California, and of the water of life, which 
read like a penny-a-liner’s description of 
the Rhine or the Hudson River; when 
at last we are stunned by the thunders of 
the “chorus of fire,” and are left with a 
confused impression that the roof of all 
things has been taken off, and the rafters 
left naked, and that the engines should 
be called out immediately ; we begin to 
wonder whether this is a Christian or a 
Mohammedan paradise ; whether that de- 
scent from the sublime to something very 
different has not already taken place; 
whether, indeed, the very sacred and aw- 
ful mysteries of which even the word of 
inspiration scarcely trusts itself to speak, 
have not been vulgarly profaned ! 

It is time that these criticisms were 
brought to a close, though the subject is 
far from being exhausted. We should be 
glad to quote from the miscellaneous 
hymns a gem or two; such as the nar- 
rative poem which records the history of 
Moses, and how 

“? Mid the flags and the bushes in an ark 

of bulrushes 
They left him so lonely and wild, (!) 
For the ruffians would come if he tarried 
at home 

And murder that infant so dear; ” 
and of his subsequent adventures, “ by 
the sea that-was Red” and elsewhere. 
And we must put on record one example 
of suavity and gentlemanly mildness of 
manners which occurs in an interview 
between Christian and Apollyon. The 
fiend has met Christian in his journey, 
has inquired his name, has been told in 
reply, ‘“‘My name it is Bold Pilgrim,” has 
introduced himself in return as Apollyon, 
and has proposed to put a stop to the pil 
grimage. But the proposal is courteously 
declined ;— 

“* Mistaken friend, the pilgrim said, 

Your offer I disdain.” 

‘Mistaken friend” is good, and, under 
the circumstances, truly handsome. 

It requires a good deal of self-restraint, 
when one has entered upon researches 
into this field of literature, to refrain from 
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too copious quotation. If there were room 
we would gladly cite specimens of various 
classes of songs which seem to us more 
or less objectionable. As it is, we can 
only refer, without quotation, to the large 
assortment of ballads, and verses of a 
simply sentimental sort: to the copious 
angelology of others, which may be all 
very well, but of which we ought to be 
distinctly aware, and which ought to be 


distinctly defined and guarded; so that, if 


the worship of saints and angels is to 
have a place in our Protestant usage, it 
may be intelligently appreciated; and to 
the more or less sickly goodishness and 
morbid piety of others. So numerous, 
indeed, have songs of this last sort become, 
that the publishers of one book have found 
it necessary to protest against them, and 
have attempted carefully to exclude from 
their collection the expressions of peevish 
discontent with life and premature longing 
for death, with which so many of the most 
popular books are filled. Once in a while 
alittle girl does discover that her doll is 
filled with sawdust, and therefore longs 
either for a convent or for an early grave, 
(with a preference for being “ buried in the 
morning, mother, Beneath the willow 
shade, Where the murmuring winds will 
mourn, mother, The wreck that death has 
made ;”)—but happily these cases are not 
80 frequent as to require a copious litera- 
ture. To healthy and Christian children, 
life is not a hurricane of horror, and the 
best thing that can be done with it to 
“let the hurricane roar, It will the sooner 
be o’er,”—and the quicker it can be got rid 
of, short of actual suicide, the better: but 
an opportunity for usefulness and happi- 
ness and holiness, a thing to give thanks 
for and to trust in God for. 

A pleasanter task is to acknowledge 
cordially the good features of this litera- 
ture. It is worth while to have been 
burdened by a good deal of trash, if we 
have secured some really simple unaffect- 
edly devout, and perfectly pure songs for 
children which are occasionally mixed 
with it. “What is the chaff to the wheat?” 
tobe sure; and yet the chaff may hide 
the wheat, may even bury it. And it is 
needful that the winds of criticism and even 
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of ridicule should blow across the field of 
literature, that there may be useful win- 
nowing done. We are glad to confess 
that there are hymns which have been pro- 
duced in connection with the Sunday- 
school work which will not die. Here is 
one that has very recently been published. 
“T love to hear the story 
Which angel voices tell, 
How once the King of Glory 
Came down on earth to dwell: 
I am both weak and sinful, 
But this I surely know, 
The Lord came down to save me, 
Because he loved me so.” 


Then there are others which have long 
been popular, and which well deserve 
their popularity, such as “I think when 
I read that sweet story of old;” “Jesus 
loves me, this I know;” “ Lord, I hear 
” We could point 
out many good ones if it were needful, 
butgthe good are universally acknowl- 
edged. Ours has been the less agreeable, 
but the more necessary work of pointing 
out defects and errors, that they may be 
put away. 

Concerning the music of these songs 
there is a good deal to be said, if we had 
left ourselves space in which to say it. 


of showers of blessing. 


There has been a manifest improvement 
in it within the last few years. And itis 
a comfort to know that we do not now 
so often hear “Jerusalem, my happy 
home ” arranged with a chorus, “ O heav- 
en, sweet heaven,” etc., and sung to 
“ Lily Dale ;” or “ Jesus my all to heaven 
is gone” adapted to “ Dixie;” or “ Rosa- 
lie the prairie flower,” or some German 
drinking song, or some love-sick sere- 
nade fitted to religious words. But even 
yet we find a good many infelicities of 
this sort; and young girls who have been 
singing about sacred things, or at least 
about Sunday-school things, indoors, with 
the lively strains of the music to which 
they sang still ringing in their ears, have 
found it impossible to refrain from the 
practice of the polka step, out of doors, on 
their way home. The music has never 
been wanting in liveliness, though it has 
frequently erred by excess of liveliness, 
attracting interest to itself for its own 
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sake rather than to the words of which it 
ought to be the vehicle. Perhaps, how- 
ever, when the words have been so pal- 
try, it is to be regarded in the light of a 
mercy that anything could distract the 
attention of the singers from them. But, 
at any rate, it iscertainly true that, if the 
tune is lively, or plaintive, or effective in 
any way, it will be sung and become pop- 
ular, no matter what nor how deplorable 
may be the doggerel which it carries. If 
a good hymn has a commonplace or in- 
different tune attached to it, the good 
hymn is not sung; but if a lively, jig-like 
tune is set to words which Mother Goose, 
in her most senile moods, would blush to 
own, the lively, jig-like tune is, neverthe- 
less, a universal favorite. The great mul- 
titude of tramping songs and marching 
songs, full of the spirit, if not of military 
glory, at least of militia glory, (to use Mr. 
Hosea Bigelow’s distinction) is partly to 
be accounted for by this evil tendency. to 
sing what will “go” well, rather than 
what is edifying or worshipful. The pop- 
ularity of much of Mr. Bradbury’s music, 
for example, (the sad news of the death 
of that composer comes as we write) has 
delivered us from our bondage to the 
negro minstrels and to other profane com- 
posers: but it is a serious question wheth- 
er, even yet, we do not value too highly 
the effectiveness of mere music ; whether 
it does not need some other qualities than 
liveliness and sensuous attractiveness be- 
fore it is all that it should be ; and wheth- 
er it should not be made more directly 
preparatory to, and assimilated with, the 
music which is sung in church and by 
the great congregation on the Lord's 
day, than it now is—that so, a generation 
of children may be trained in our Sunday- 
schools who, having learned to value and 
enjoy the privilege of worshiping God 
through song, may grow up to be “ bet- 
ter than their fathers were,” and rise in 
righteous rebellion against the theatrical 
fashions of the solo and quartette per- 
formers who now tyrannize in our church- 
es. Some signs of improvement and prom- 
ise already appear ; but, when we begin to 
take courage because of them, the Sun- 
day-school Muse is liable to break forth 
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of a sudden on arampage of the most vio- 
lent and disorderly description, and kick 
our new-formed hopes to utter and des- 
perate ruin. 


What, then, shall be done with the 
Sunday-school Muse? First, gag her, 
She has done enough for the present, 
Pick out the gems from her productions 
and let her rest awhile. She does too 
much, Producing half-a-dozen music- 
books a year, with the words and tunes 
warranted new, the chances are tremen- 
dously against the excellence of any. 
And, when the greatest merit of a hymn 
is reckoned to be its novelty, we may be 
sure that there is something wrong in our 
methods of judgment. So then we say, 
although this is a free country, and the 
Muse is an unshackled fowl, let her be 
silenced as soon as may be. And to that 
end let us begin by putting away the her- 
esy that, when a hymn or a tune has been 
sung a few times, and has grown familiar, 
it is time to have done with it and it must 
be considered spoiled. Good hymns can- 
not spoil by use—cannot be sung too often. 
Familiarity with them breeds reverence, 
and not contempt. And though the adop- 
tion of this principle might be bad for the 
Sunday-school music-book trade, and dis- 
couraging to the puets who are called on 
for new hymns continually, it would be 
good for everybody else. 

And then, as for the Muse when she 
becomes absurd, laugh at her. We have 
honestly tried to do it, believing it a 
most necessary work. If nothing else 
can drive out the multitude of doggerel 
songs that have been suffered to come in, 
let ridicule do it. Hit the poets, when 
they grow sophomoric, or slovenly, or 
spooney, or unsound in any way, “ with 
shafts of gentle satire kin to charity,” and 
with something tougher if need be. Clip 
their wings remorselessly when they soar 
too high; and give them a grammar and 
a spelling-book when they fall too low. 

But in all soberness we are bound to 
acknowledge the tremendous power of the 
Sunday-school system, of Sunday-school 
literature, of Sunday-school song; and we 
ought not to be content until that power 
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is wielded wisely, devoutly, and efficient- 
ly for good. Under any circumstances the 
influence of song is something hard to 
measure. When it is employed among sus- 
ceptible children, and put upon their lips 
and rung into their ears, it becomes greater 
than ever; but when in addition to this 
it is fraught with religious associations, or 
with irreligious, it becomes well-nigh in- 
finite in its results. More than once, in 
the history of the church, heresy has been 
most efficiently promoted, error most in- 
sidiously propagated, by means of song. 
And every one knows how readily music 
lends itself to the abuses of immorality 
and vice. It surely is not difficult to see 
what grave peril is upon us when we ad- 
mit, unchallenged and unscrutinized, to be 
sung by children in religious places, songs 
which ignorant and mercenary writers 
have thrust upon us. We do not ask for 
perfect poems; we do not expect impos- 
sibilities; we are very well aware that 
what might be very excellent as a relig- 
ious poem might be at the same time ut- 
terly unfit to be sung in worship. But it 
seems not unreasonable to ask that these 
songs be true, that they be simple, and 
thatthey be devout. The greatest hymns 
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in Christian literature are the simplest. 
What is more simple than the Ze Deum 
or the Gloria in Excelsis or the twenty- 
third Psalm? And yet how far removed 
is this sort of simplicity from frivolousness 
and inanity. Children are not fools; per- 
haps the greatest mistake that the Sun- 
day-school Muse has fallen into is in think- 
ing that they are. And sooner or later 
the scholars in our Sunday-schools begin 
to discover this mistake and to resent 
it as aninjury. From all sides arises a 
clamor that, after a few years, the schools 
cannot keep the scholars—they grow too 
big to come—they become deaf to the 
voice of the musical charmers, charm they 
never so foolishly. Is it any wonder? 
It is one thing to be childish; it is quite 
another thing to be childlike. The spirit 
of worship is always childlike, and the 
words of worship will be then most child- 
like when they are most simple, most de- 
vout, most true. So that, in a word, what 
the Sunday-school Muse most needs is to 
be no longer a fool nor an errorist nor a 
rowdy, but to be converted and become 
like the little children for whom she un- 
dertakes to act. 





BRITTANY AND THE BRETONS. 


I,—-THE PEASANTRY, 


Tue historians tell us that, of all mod- 
ern France, Brittany was the last to 
submit to the kingdom of Clovis, to re- 
ceive the civilization which was the result 
of Frankish and Roman intrusion into 
Gaul, and to abandon Druidical worship 
for Christianity. When Paris had become 
the centre of Western continental refine- 
ment, and had acquired a reputation as a 
metropolis of learning and the arts, the 
stubborn Breton race was still barbarous, 
ignorant,and clinging to its dark and primi- 
tive sentiments and habits, No wonder 
that Cesar found his most difficult task in 
the depths of the wild valleys of Brittany, 
and that Charlemagne, having made him- 
self supreme over the greater part of the 
Gallic and Teuton races, found that in 


Brittany his authority was defied, and 
that his government over them was little 
more than apocryphal; for this people 
were a race by themselves, united in a 
common faith and by common usages de- 
rived from long antiquity, hardy, and 
unyielding. It can be said with almost 
equal truth to-day that Brittany is be- 
hind her sister provinces in intelligence 
amd progressive spirit. If the Bretons 
were the last to receive Catholicism when 
Catholicism was a progressive element, 
they are now the last to cling to it when 
it has become a retarding element. Sta- 
tistics inform us that Brittany is the most 
Catholic of French provinces, and that it 
is also the least intelligent; that Alsace 
is the most enlightened of French prov- 
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inces, and that it is the most Protestant. 
It would be hard to find, anywhere in 
Europe, a section more eagerly retentive 
of those old Papal superstitions and dog- 
mas which were only universal in the 
ante-feudal ages, and which are now re- 
jected by a very large majority of the 
children of the Church. We speak not 
only of the rural population, but as well 
of the more intelligent, which inhabits the 
large and thriving towns. No one who 
has resided among the Bretons a long 
time will fail to observe that their salient 
characteristic is a repugnance to innova- 
tion—a clinging to what is old and has 
been long tried—a distrust of all things 
new, whether of invention, thought, cus- 
tom, or sentiment. Readers of French 
history need not be told that it was in 
Brittany that the most obstinate resistance 
was given to the first French revolution 
—that it was in La Vendée, and that part 
of France bordering on the left bank of 
the Loire, that La Rochejacquelin made 
the Mountain tremble with his counter- 
rebellion against anarchy. As it is in 
Brittany that the old religion finds its 
stanchest defenders and blindest devo- 
tees, so it is in Brittany that the Bourbon 
récime has left its most obstinate adhe- 
rents, and to Brittany that the Count de 
Chambord may appeal with the most con- 
fident assurance of sympathy in his cause. 

It is proposed in the present article to 
present to the reader some results of a 
residence in Brittany, and of a study into 
the character and customs of its inhabi- 
tants. Little, comparatively, is known of 
this out-of-the-way corner of Europe; 
while there is much that is interesting 
and instructive to be derived from its 
contemplation, not only to the historian 
and the archeologist, but likewise to the 
student of manners and habits, the curious 
in legend and superstition, and the ob- 
server of social causes and effects. We 
shall first give some account of the peas- 
ants and peasant life as it exists to-day, 
and as it has existed with small deviation 
for many generations; and. thence pass 
to a consideration of Breton life and so- 
ciety in its more advanced state, among 
the better classes and in the cities. 
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The peasants of Brittany retain many 
of those characteristics which are stated 
to have belonged to the early Gauls. The 
old Celtic language, but wonderfully little 
modified, still lingers among them; and 
its similarity with the old Welsh is signif- 
icant, indicating a common origin, and 
constituting one very marked proof of the 
identity of both as branches of the Celtic 
race, There is, too, the old fierceness, 
quickness to and violence of resentment, 
united with the same proneness to forgive 
and sentiment of hospitality which mark- 
ed the ancient inhabitants. The Bretons 
are hardy, robust of frame, and capable 
of an indefinite amount of labor ; and this 
is quite as true of the women as of the 
men. They are almost universally igno- 
rant of the most elementary knowledge; 
it is rarely that one is found who can 
read or write. They are implicit believers 
in miracles and in ghostly appearances; 
and account for strange occurrences by 
giving them the importance of supernat- 
ural phenomena. It is an article of faith 
with them to observe strictly all the so- 
cial and religious customs and ceremonies 
which their ancestors have observed be- 
fore them. That independence as to prop- 
erty which has resulted from the decline 
of feudalism and consequently of feudal 
proprietorships of land, has given them 
likewise an independence of character 
and idea of individua! importance which 
every peasant, be his acres two or a hun- 
dred, is fond of exhibiting. Nothing is 
more abhorrent to the peasant mind than 
a prospect of dependence on another—a 
return to subjection to the caprice of a 
landlord. Hence you witness among 
them, sometimes, a desperate clinging to 
a bare little patch of land, hardly suffi- 
cient to produce the family provision from 
year to year, but with which they will 
not part at any price. A very marked 
characteristic of the Breton is his fits of 
niggardness and of extravagance. He will 
live, no matter what his means, like 4 
miser, year after year; eschew fires the 
coldest winter days; wear the same wood- 
en shoes and coarse coat and breeches 
year in and year out; confine his meals 
to cabbage, coarse cakes, and wine which 
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would be excellent vinegar; starve his 
oxen and mules and children; refuse to 
thatch his hut, though the rain pour in; 
abandon soap as too expensive; and con- 
fine himself and family to the narrowest 
limits within which existence is possible, 
laying by his francs and even his centimes 
with the greediest care and secrecy. Yet 
if a day comes when a daughter is to be 
married, or a great rural feast to be hold- 
en, or an angry saint propitiated, the 
little hoard, so anxiously guarded and in- 
creased at so many sacrifices, will dis- 
appear in an hour. The recklessness with 
which, on such occasions, their savings 
are spent, is in grotesque contrast with 
the long-patient niggardness—with the 
hatless children, the bony mules, and the 
neglected hut. The same man, who will 
send his child to bed supperless, will with 
eagerness pour his petty treasure into 
the curate’s fat hands to help the Pope, 
and never regret or think of it after- 
ward. It never once occurs to them to 
refuse the demands of the Church, and as 
little those of custom. Should any do so, 
he would be looked upon by his neigh- 
bors with amazement, and would prob- 
ably be shunned by all the faithful. It 
may be imagined, then, how deep the 
roots of religious awe grow in the peasant 
breast ; how essentially a part of his mor- 
alexistence is his belief in superstition 
and his adherence to custom. If these 
can so entirely subdue a propensity so 
strong as that to deprive his family of or- 
dinary necessities in order to save, it may 
be conjectured what complete possession 
they have taken of him. There is acus- 
tom, prevailing not only in Brittany but 
in many portions of Europe as well, as 
the genial author of “ Quits” has apprised 
us, in accordance with which the father 
of a young peasant, on his marriage, 
either divides his land with him, or makes 
over the whole to him with certain res- 
ervations, This seems equally incon- 
sistent with the peasant’s pride of inde- 
pendence and with his niggardly spirit; 
but being a custom sanctioned by age, it 
is often followed. The result, especially 
of the total alienation of the paternal es- 
late to the son, is often deplorable. It is 
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not seldom that we hear of the occurrence 
of instances of parenticide in France. In 
a majority of cases, this crime arises from 
a desire gn the part of the young peas- 
ant, who has received all the property 
with the bargain that he is to support his 
parents during the remainder of their 
lives, to get rid of what, in his brutal and 
boorish nature, he merely looks upon as 
an incumbrance. Filial affection, even a 
decent regard for parents, seems to be in 
many cases wanting among the Breton 
peasantry. If the father is so foolish as 
to part with his possessions under an 
agreement that he is to be sustained com- 
fortably to the end of his days, he lays 
himself open to all degrees of ill-usage, 
from slight neglect to the endangering of 
his very life. It is a not uncommon spec- 
tacle to see the poor “‘veillard” who has 
thrown upon his son the care and the 
benefits of his little farm, shamefully neg- 
lected, the poorest food reluctantly and 
meanly doled out to him, ragged and 
dirty, kept entirely in the background 
when any festivities are going on, and 
used rather as a dependent dog than as 
the donor of his son’s prosperity. Cases 
of starvation, of freezing to death, of 
death by constant beating and abuse, by 
imprisonment in exposed cellars or attics, 
are not without existence. An insight is 
thus sadly afforded into the barbarous 
and revolting cruelty of which the Bre- 
ton peasant nature is capable. There is, 
however, an advantage in this custom of 
transferring the land from the father to 
the son on the occasion of the. latter’s 
marriage. As is the case with the higher 
classes in France, in the lower classes 
men seldom marry until they are ap- 
proaching middle life, perhaps the large 
majority marry between thirty and forty. 
The father has then passed his prime; he 
is becoming feeble; he can no longer urge 
the farm to its highest capacity of produc- 
tion. Its transfer to the son gives it over 
to fresh and vigorous hands which will 
force it to the greatest advantage, increase 
the family means, and do each his might 
to promote the agricultural interest of the 
country; besides, the consideration that 
the transfer enables the son to marry, 
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and thus to assist in keeping up the pop- 
ulation, may not wholly be overlooked. 
Still another fact is to be noted. A cus- 
tom prevails in Brittany, just the contrary 
of the law of primogeniture. The owners 
of the farms leave them to the youngest, 
instead of to the oldest son—a custom 
which, if we remember the old books 
rightly, prevailed in Kent in the days of 
the Heptarchy. The reason of a principle 
so antagonistic to what would seem to be 
the most natural domestic policy is said 
to be this: that the elder sons are pro- 
vided for on coming of age, either by a 
partition of the farm by which they re- 
ceive in succession shares, or by some 
profitable disposition of their labor other- 
where; while the younger remains at 
home to take care of his parents, to help 
his father to carry on that share of his 
farm which has remained to himself, and 
to transact all that needs to be done in 
his behalf when he has grown too old to 
continue a personal supervision over 
them. As a reward for these duties, and 
becanse he is the last to remain at the 
homestead, the father’s will passes over to 
the younger son what land is still his at 
his death. This custom is indistinctly 
perceived, by some historical writers, to 
have arisen in feudal times, among the 
barons, where the elder sons went forth 
to perform military service, leaving the 
youngest to take care of the home affairs ; 
but it is doubtful whether the custom did 
not have a much earlier origin. 

Many of the Breton customsin relation 
to children are curious and worthy of 
study. The birth of a child, among the 
peasants, is treated much with the same 
state as that which occurs at a royal birth. 
Not only is the father present, but also 
all the near relations and neighbors of the 
family. Each of these is intrusted with 
some duty about the suffering mother, 
the new-comer, or the restless father. 
While one dame is mixing up and putting 
to the patient’s lips a mug of warm wine, 
another takes charge of the baby, wraps 
it in its swaddling clothes, and makes re- 
marks as to its beauty or its likeness to 
the parents. There is gossiping enough, 
for a community more prone to gossip 
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than these worthy Breton dames could 
not be found. The father being usually 
in a state of happy inebriety, (for every 
family and public event is made an excuse 
for getting intoxicated) needs the help of 
others, and is led to his own room and 
set in order as well as is feasible, his toilet 
being carefully made and his “ Sunday 
suit” donned. The superstition of the 
parents will not permit them to rest until 
the child has been baptized—devoutly 
believing in the theory that the unbap- 
tized are damned eternally—and that 
ceremony is got over at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment. It is performed by the 
curé of a morning, in the village church, 
and is attended only by the parents and 
god-parents. No sooner is this over than 
the “christening feast” transpires; for 
feasting and drinking is the peasant’s 
highest notion of celebrating—a propen- 
sity, it may be remarked, not monopo- 
lized by the rural districts, but existing 
also among learned corporations and en- 
lightened legislators. The “christening 
feast” usually takes place at the prin- 
cipal cabaret, or inn of the village, at the 
father’s expense. The material set before 
the guests is plain enough, to be sure, but 
is sufficiently attractive to make the in- 
vited enviable in the eyes of their less 
favored neighbors. It mostly consists of 
cabbage in various forms, fish, sour bread, 
sourer wine, beer of local manufacture, 
and execrable eauw-de-vie. The guests 
having assembled, and the father and 
mother being seated at the head of the 
table, the feast begins in solemn silence— 
a custom which is not to be explained at 
this late day. Not a word is spoken 
during the first course, consisting of light 
white wine and soup; it is only when the 
second course is brought on, accompanied 
by red wine and eau-de-vie, that the hi- 
larity of the company breaks out in artic- 
ulate merriment. It is a rule that all 
the men shall drink themselves intoxi- 
cated on these occasions, and to this end 
the father leads the rest; a man is not a 
man who leaves the table sober. The 
women, in most cases, stop short at 4 
reasonable pitch of spirits, and devote 
themselves to the care of their husbands, 
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the greater part of whom spend the night 
on the floor of the inn. The baby, in 
honor of whose arrival in the peasant 
world this feast is given, is always the 
hero of it. He (or she) is brought in 
his swaddling clothes, is handed about 
with vast complacency by the gratified 
mamma, and becomes the victim, among 
these besotted people, of the most affec- 
tionate, but not always the gentlest, 
One of the inevitable concom- 
itants of these christening feasts is a 
promiscuous kissing and fondling of the 
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women by the liquor-warmed lords of 
creation, which does not always keep 
within the strict bounds of propriety, and 
sometimes brings on fierce quarrels which 
result in a tumultuous breaking up of the 
orgy. 

This over, the mother makes prepara- 
tions to bring up the child according to 
the antique customs of performing that 
duty. The infant begins life in a most 
uncomfortable manner by being wrapped 
tightly in many folds of rough texture, 
from neck to foot, which is bound upon 
it by stiff bands crossing and counter- 
crossing so as to leave no looseness any- 
where, making of it a bundle quite com- 
pact enough to be sent by express 
across the continent. Thus the poor thing 
is laid in its cradle, or borne about 
strapped to its mother’s back, many 
months, Itis a Breton superstition, that 
ifthe child is handed across a table be- 
fore it is weaned, it is an omen of certain 
misfortunes to come. The weaning of 
the peasant infants is a long process, and 
isdelayed to a late day. It is oftena 
year, and sometimes several years, before 
it is separated from the maternal nourish- 
ment. In their stringent economy, the 
peasants hardly wait until their children 
can walk before they set them to work. It 
isnot an uncommon thing to see very small 
children helping their elders in the fields 
at harvest time, Almost from their very 
birth they are taken out by their mothers 
to the fields, and the faintest sign of grow- 
ing intelligence in them is taken advan- 
tage of to impress upon them the rudi- 
ments of labor. The statistics of fecundity 
apply to the Breton peasants in common 
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with the poorer classes everywhere. In 
harvest time the children, whether able 
to work or not, are seen in little shoals 
under the trees in the fields, where the 
mid-day meal, or rather lunch, is partaken 
of by all the family in common. Thus 
used to their destined scene of toil from 
earliest infancy, and inculcated with a 
taste for it, the children become, instead 
of burdens, their parents’ best capital; 
and so it is that the prolific tendency of 
In 
very small children there is created an 
ambition to arrive at the dignity of re- 
sponsible labor. Boys of three years old 
are seen tending herds of cattle, driving 
them to distant meadows in the morning, 
going for them, and pursuing them into 
the yard at nightfall, and stalling and 
feeding them after their produce of milk 
has been gathered. It is amusing to see 
these little fellows—having in one hand a 
long pole, which serves as a primitive 
whip, and in the other one of those hard 
vakes of buckwheat which is the staple 
every-day food of the Breton peasant, 
wearing a long coarse gown which reaches 
nearly to his feet, his head too much 
covered by one of the paternal cast-off 
hats, his feet enveloped and ill-protected 
by those ungainly wooden shoes which 
curve upward, like a Turk’s, at the toes— 
strutting along in his new dignity of 
keeper of cattle and herds, bellowing at 
his cows lustily with his piping voice, 
and evidently enjoying his vocation as if 
it were the finest sport in the world. 
When the boy has reached his seventh 
or eighth year, he becomes subject to a 
custom which is nothing less tham bar- 
barous. This is his first lesson in intox- 
ication. A day of public festivity is 
chosen for this event, which is presided 
over by his own parents, If his. grand- 
sire be living, he is the chief priest of the 
occasion. The boy is seated on that ven- 
erable mentor’s lap, and is given several 
cups of strong wine in succession by his 
father ; his mother and a group of friends 
meantime standing by and hugely en- 
joying the scene. The boy soon becomes. 
intoxicated, drinking with alacrity,. and 
the result is a grand frolic: among all 'the- 
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family. He is expected to follow this 
lesson up by further self-taught instruc- 
tion, which usually continues through 
life. From the time of this initiation 
with the predominant vice of the peas- 
antry he is allowed to join in all the 
festivities which transpire, and the more 
he drinks, the better fellow he is. It is 
no wonder, when we consider that this 
custom is almost universal, that the vice 
is found to be almost universal also. So 
utterly callous is the sentiment of the 
community, that to drink deep and be 
drunk often is looked upon as rather cred- 
itable to a man than otherwise. Even 
its worst results fail to serve as the least 
warning. To inveigh against excess in 
drinking would be to call down derision 
and contempt upon your head. The ill 
effects of the vice are, it is true, in some 
degree counteracted by the necessity 
which forces the peasants to work long 
and hard every day; and the hardiness 
of their constitution and the ruggedness 
of their coarse blood more easily resists 
the influence of drink to waste their ener- 
gies. The cause of the prevalence of 
drunkenness among the peasantry is easily 
seen. Privation is always provocative of 
excess. The comforts which are within 
the reach of the peasant are few and poor. 
His labor is very exhausting; he must 
have recreation at its end. This one lux- 
ury, drink, is within his reach. It is his 
at will; for wine and eau-de-vie are the 
cheap products of Breton soil, and very 
many peasants themselves manufacture 
them; they are thus accessible to all. 
The first thought of the peasant at night- 
fall, when, after a weary day of toil, he 
lays down his farming tools, is the little 
cabaret, where his customary stool by the 
rough deal table, in the midst of his boon 
companions, is awaiting him. A féte or 
church holiday in the country is simply 
an occasion of spending the whole day at 
the cabaret, instead of the evening only. 
Here the hours fly swiftly, with a goodly 
stock of white wine, eou-de-vie, cider, 
beer, and that indispensable companion 
of the peasant, the pipe, and with that 
rough zést for noisy pleasure which is a 
feature of the Breton peasant character. 
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Another favorite amusement in these 
little village communities is dancing, 
and it is amusing enough to the foreign 
looker-on. The peasant dances as vig- 
orously as he works and drinks, with as 
much vim, indeed, as if his life depended 
upon its being nearly shaken out of 
him. He swings his arms about in a 
good-natured fury, his hair is dishevel- 
led, perspiration streams from his fore- 
head, and his great wooden shoes clatter 
sharply, yet in time, on the stony floors. 
The figures of the dances, in themselves, 
are strange enough. They are very old 
dances, handed down from long-past gen- 
erations; hence partake of an antique and 
somewat romantic character. As in the 
heathen ages dancing was a solemn relig- 
ious rite, and was never omitted on any 
sacred festival, so the peasant dances 
in Brittany have a religious origin, and 
may be traced back to a period anterior 
to the conversion of the country to the 
Christian faith, The two most common 
dances of this character still surviving 
are the “gavotte” and the “bal;” and 
these are always performed immediately 
after weddings, being looked upon by the 
peasants as completing that ceremony. 
The “gavotte” is a very spirited dance, 
presenting to confused stranger eyes 
numberless turnings and counter-turn- 
ings, which are led off by the most ex- 
pert dancer, and appear to have no 
further system than his caprice; it is 
probably only so apparently, however, 
as it seems to be clearly comprehended 
by the other performers. This dance is 
enlivened by frequent shouting, laugh- 
ter, and ecstatic throwing up of hands, 
and being exhausting, is brief. The 
“bal” commences likewise with turn- 
ings, but is of a more sedate and solemn 
movement; the dancers separating by 
couples, and dancing one before the 
other. There is another dance much in 
vogue among the Breton peasants, which 
resembles the “ minuet,” and which prob- 
ably originated from that. Nothing can 
be more picturesque than these tradition- 
al dances, on a bright afternoon, in the 
middle of the open space of the Breton 
village; the quaintly tasteful costumes of 
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the women, the natural vivacity of the 
performers, the shouting and singing, 
the older people drinking and applauding 
on the grass, and the children playing in 
groups round about, form a curious 
scene not likely to be soon forgotten by 
one who has once witnessed it. 

Goldsmith’s Auburn clergyman and 
pedagogue are reproduced in the Bre- 
ton village, at least as far as the awe 
and reverence toward them of the little 
community in the midst of which they 
dwell, is concerned; only the curé must 
be substituted for the gentle English di- 
vine, and the notary for the schoolmaster. 
These two are the repositories for all the 
learning which exists in the rural com- 
munity of Brittany. They possess, to 
the peasant mind, all that knowledge 
which is necessary to the well-being of 
the soul and the body. Beyond them, 
the peasant respects no man. The curé 
is the spiritual confidant, hearing confes- 
sions, and advising his flock of all spirit- 
ual needs. The notary is the arbitrator 
of family and neighborly disputes, the 
adviser in matters of purchase and sale, 
the consulted concerning marriage-settle- 
ments, and the authority on politics and 
events which are going on in the world; 
occasionally, too, he is to be found divid- 
ing with the curé the responsibility of 
imparting such instruction to the children 
as it is deemed best that they should 
have, 

Marriages among the peasantry are, for 
the most part, like those of the higher 
classes in France, mariages de convenance : 
that is, made according to contracts be- 
tween parents, not according to the par- 
tiality of mutual lovers; although, with 
the peasants, more account is taken of 
the predilections of the young people 
than is the case with their betters. 
Consultation between the parents usually 
follows the flirtation of the swain and 
maid; if the match seems a good one on 
both sides, negotiations begin. And here 
intervenes a somewhat singular mediatory 
diplomatist. There is a curious supersti- 
tion among the Bretons that the village 
tailor is endowed with the peculiar priv- 
ilege of negotiating marriages. The first 
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thing to do when a match is thought of, 
is to resort to the tailor, and to give him 
credentials to the opposite party. Some- 
times he is sought by the parents of one 
of the young people, and sometimes by 
the young man himself. In the latter 
case, the tailor is urged to open the sub- 
ject to the father of his client, and to put 
the latter, if possible, in communication 
with the father of the girl. The tailor, 
when he enters upon his mission, carries 
with him, as a symbol of office and as 
a hint of his errand, a broomstick. If 
his diplomatic labors have a successful 
issue, he is recompensed by an invitation 
to the wedding festivities, by presents of 
clothes and money, and, from the happy 
affianced, a pair or two of varied colored 
stockings, worked by the bride’s own 
hands. 

The same superstition which confers 
upon the tailor the monopoly of nego- 
tiating marriages, constrains him to re- 
main a bachelor; and parents refuse their 
daughters to him, To compensate for 
this serious deprivation, he is a general 
confidant, is deep in all the interesting 
secrets of the neighborhood, and the 
sought for, in consequence, by all the 
gossips. After the conclusion of the 
contract by the parents, the inspection 
of the estates of each, and the announce- 
ment of the result, the parties adjourn 
to the notary, where an official seal is 
put upon the transaction. Then follows 
the purchase, by the mothers and fathers, 
of the wedding presents, consisting for 
the most part of articles of dress and 
homely housekeeping, cheap but showy 
jewelry, husbandman’s implements, and 
stock, The day on which these pur- 
chases are made is a sort of holiday for 
all sorts of young people; some playing 
rustic music on the green, others treating 
the bride and bridegroom to be at the 
patisserie and the cabaret, and others fol- 
lowing the parents from shop to shop, 
and bearing the purchases thence home. 
The invitations to the wedding are given 
by the fathers in person, going about the 
streets or fields, and asking those of their 
neighbors who are favored to attend the 
ceremony and subsequent festivities, 
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There are two marriage ceremonies 
which the peasants feel constrained to 
have, the civil and the ecclesiastical. 
But little importance is attached to the 
first, which is performed by the notary, 
the couple being in their ordinary cos- 
tumes, and there being no attendance of 
friends; it is, indeed, practically no 
more than a sealing of the betrothal. 
No marriage orgies take place until the 
sanctification of the bond by the priest. 
An interval, varying from a fortnight to 
a month, transpires between the civil and 
the religious marriage. During this time 
the two return to their paternal roofs, go 
about their habitual tasks as if nothing 
had happened, and do not even see one 
another. Then comes the pompous cer- 
emony in the church, with all those im- 
posing auxiliaries by which the church 
of Rome knows so well how to charm 
and awe its simple devotees; attended 
by all the village; transpiring always in 
the early morning. The night before the 
bridegroom provides lodging for the mu- 
sicians, that everything may be in readi- 
ness. At the conclusion of the wedding 
ceremony, the party adjourns to the sac- 
risty, where cold meat and wine are set 
before them. Thence they ride back to 
the village green, the bride now riding 
for the first time behind her husband, on 
his horse. The wedding dances begin 
immediately; tables groaning with eata- 
bles and potables are placed about on the 
lawn, and now and then the dancers 
pause to refresh themselves. This lasts 
until dark; but the festivities are hardly 
more than begun. Next follows the 
“ Bride’s Feast””—“ La Table de la Ma- 
riée.” The party leaves the dancing- 
ground for some rude tents which have 
been pitched near by, in which are long 
tables bountifully laden; just outside are 
to be observed the cooking-fires, with 
pots and gridirons. It is a post of hon- 
or to serve at the bridal table, and this 
office is assumed by the relatives and 
near friends of the newly married pair, 
the bridegroom acting as head butler, 
and waiting upon his bride. The latter 
israised on a dais at the head of the 
principal table, having about her a fa- 
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vored few, her intimates. The feast, of 
course, lasts far into the night; it is also 
continued during the two next nights. 
On the third night, the bridegroom is 
permitted to take his seat beside his 
bride on the diis, and to drink as much 
as he pleases—the latter privilege being 
denied him on the two first evenings, 
The third night, being the last, usually 
becomes one confused hubbub or pande- 
monium, the male portion of the guests 
becoming boisterously drunk. The re- 
mains of the feast are next day given to 
the beggars of the neighborhood, who, 
to the amusement of the village, there- 
upon perform the ‘ Beggar’s Dance,” a 
grotesque burlesque of the “ gavotte,” 
On the wedding night the newly wedded 
pair are visited, as they lie in bed, by a 
procession of villagers, who administer 
milk soup to them, and they have little 
peace till morning; the young girls tak- 
ing care to possess themselves of the 
pins which have fastened the bridal gar- 
ments, as a charm to bring to them also 
the blessings of marriage. The next day 
the two assume their proper departments 
in the new household, the husband going 
forth to the fields, and the wife under- 
taking the care of the dairy ; and thence- 
forth pursue the even tenor of their ways, 
subsiding quickly into the drudging peas- 
ant-life which it is their lot to pursue. 
The remembrance of the beggars at 
the conclusion of the wedding feast is 
the result of an almost universal sympa- 
thy which exists among the peasants for 
this unfortunate class. Their hospitality 
is never so well exhibited as when it is 
extended to the very poor. The wan- 
dering beggar in Brittany, if he can once 
reach a village, seldom goes without a 
place to rest in, and a morsel of homely 
food to cheer him. The Breton peasant, 
in his sober working moments, is serious, 
almost morose. If he is offended, he is 
fierce and cruel, On the contrary, he is 
found to be usually quite contented with 
his humble lot, and to be actuated by 
but the poor ambition to increase his 
piles of cash; it is very seldom that one 
will take the trouble to learn anything. 
He plods on patiently, in the same old 
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grooves, to the end. He is courageous, 
his courage being, however, of the brutal 
sort. He rises with the daylight, eats 
his simple breakfast. of cabbage and wine 
with haste, and is soon in the fields, hard 
at work. He seems to have little idea 
of neatness; that “cleanliness is next to 
godliness” he does not believe. The 
women, on the contrary, take great pride 
in dress; and on Sundays and féte-days, 
use the greatest care in decorating them- 
selves in their long, horizontal lace caps, 
their vari-colored shawls, their silver 
dangling chains, and their clean white 
aprons; the costume varying in some 
particular in almost every village. 

An entertaining book might be written 
recounting the legends, the romantic tra- 
ditions, the curious superstitions which 
crowd upon one who travels much among 
the Breton peasantry. The old churches 
and castle ruins have each their wonderful 
story, or their heayen-given miracle; 
every dark copse and deep valley has its 
haunting ghost, or its sombre mystery; 
every family has its supernatural mem- 
ory. The story of Blue-Beard, which 
has its locality on the banks of the pretty 
river Erdre, in the vicinity of Nantes, is 
only one of the hundreds which claim 
the universal belief of the peasantry. 
So complete is the credulity of this com- 
munity, that it is no wonder that it is so 
easily led by the priests, with their nev- 
er-ending stock of warning miracles. 

Among such a people it is not surpris- 
ing that the dark arts continue to flour- 
ish, Seers and sight-seers, astrologers 
and necromancers, the whole 
tribe of livers by legerdemain, find will- 
ing ears and eager disciples among many 
of the Breton peasants. © A case to illus- 
trate this occurred within the knowledge 
An 


aged sorceress, very much of the sort 


sombre 


of the writer, not many months ago. 


which the novelists describe to us as 
having existed in the middle ages in 
Europe, went and settled in a small 
neighborhood of Southern Brittany, and 
soon became notorious as a marvelous 
fortune-teller. She professed to discover 
by her dreams cures for every distemper 
of man and beast; and was soon sought 
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after by the farmers to heal the diseases 
of their cattle. A certain smith had for 
some time suffered with rheumatic pains, 
and, persuaded by his neighbors, con- 
sulted Dame Garay. She told him that 
on a certain day, when he had eaten 
bread, cheese, and wine together, an evil 
spirit had entered into him; and made 
him believe that, if he would pay for 
certain incantations, she would deliver 
him of the spirit, and he would then 
recover. She gave him a pot of what 
she declared to be human grease, and 
persuaded him to send her the mattress 
and sheets on which he slept, “to ascer- 
tain the effects of the incantation.” It 
is unnecessary to add that the rheumatic 
pains did not disappear, although the 
mattress, sheets, and some five hundred 
frances did; for the sorceress decamped 
soon after. This is a mild case in com- 
parison with some that we have heard 
of; indeed, the credulity of this people 
passes belief, and is melancholy indeed to 
contemplate. 

The peasantry seem to be almost wholly 
shut out from the elevating and refining 
influences of civilization. They are close- 
ly watched and held by the priesthood, 
who appear to fear the effects of a higher 
education, and by whose influence the 
elevating ideas of Protestantism fail to 
reach them. It is gratifying to observe, 
however, that among the many excellent 
measures by which the Empire of Napo- 
leon IIT. is endeavoring to endow France 
with a substantial prosperity and internal 
enterprise, is one for the establishment 
everywhere of schools which shall be 
open to all classes of society. M. Durny, 
the Minister of Public Instruction, is an 
enthusiast in his vocation; under his ad- 
ministration education is receiving a new 
and healthy impetus in France. He pro- 
poses to bring instruction within the 
reach, not only of the children of the 
town artisans and laborers, but also of 
those of the isolated rural peasantry. 
An opening thus made, we may hope, 
ere many years, to see a new Brittany: 
not a district, as now, full of superstition, 
of ignorance, of unthinking devotion to 
Catholicism, of mere plodding animals of 
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men and women: but a bright, thriving 
race of husbandmen and thinking Chris- 
tians, That race is capable of this result; 
by nature it is a shrewd, energetic race; 
education will also make it an ambitious 
race. Now they take little or no part or 
interest in national politics; and we in 
America have learned to believe that this 
is essential as much to the development 
of respectable manhood, as to the great- 
ness of the state. Only one general 
maxim obtains among the Breton peas- 
antry—that the existing power, no mat- 
ter what, is the power to support; they 
are opposed to all change, as detrimental 
to their interest. Otherwise, the priests 
control the political action—what action 
there is—_of the peasants; a notable ex- 
ample of this is found in the famous 
Vendean rebellion against the Revolu- 
tion at the close of the last century, 
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when the peasantry, led by abbés, curés, 
and the old noblesse, made a fierce re- 
sistance to the government established 
by their own class at Paris. As a class, 
the peasantry abhor revolutions, and 
hence, in part, it may be seen how the 
present Emperor carried the election of 
1852 so largely, and how it is that all 
the Deputies from the rural districts are 
supporters of his dynasty. They have, 
too, a dim idea of the glories which the 
first Napoleon shed upon France; and, 
astonishing as it seems, not a few are 
fully convinced that the present Napo- 
leon is that first hero of the name, come 
back once more to govern “among the 
people he loved so well;” and those 
who do not think this, feel a pride in the 
name which is quite as effectual in se- 
curing their allegiance. 


——___+ +e____ 


MORAL USES OF DARK THINGS. 


XIII. 


OF WINTER, 


Ir is most remarkable that we have, in 
our winter, a whole season of the year, 
that bears a look of unbenignity. We can- 
not say or think that God is cold here to 
his children, but no reverence can hide it 
from us, in these winter months of the 
year, that his physical treatment is fear- 
fully chill and severe. <A pitiless stern as- 
pect rests upon the world. The forests 
stand brown and bare. There is no song 
in their tops; they only roar and crackle to 
the blast in their frozen branches, Lake 
and river bellow to the winds afar, as 
if monsters shut under by the freezing, 
were tearing to be free. The world’s 
body is not dressed but shrouded rather, 
looking all the colder that we see it in a 
laying out of white, unflushed by mortal 
sympathy. It is even as if God’s tender- 
ness were shut away, or shut in, by his 
cold. The animals stand crouching in 
their yards, or under copse or wall, 
holding their heads low to the storm, 
as if missing God's pity in it. The little 
child whom Christ would have taken 
up so fondly in his arms, gets stalled in 


the snows, and when his hands are freez- 
ing, screams imploringly for help, but help 
is nowhere, and God’s unpitying cold goes 
on to freeze him, as remorselessly as if 
he wereaman. The traveler is overtaken 
at night on the prairie, by a howling, 
wildly driving storm; all trace of a road 
is gone; his point of direction is lost, and 
he drives still on, still round and round, 
passing more than once quite near the 
light which his wife has set in her win- 
dow. She is praying that God will spare 
him; he himself is praying that God will 
spare him for her dear sake and his chil- 
dren's; but it is as if the prayers were 
falling down under the snow; and two 
days afterward he and his exhausted team 
are found upright and stiff in a snow-bed 
miles away. 

Physically speaking, this is the picture 
of God’s winter. Does it represent Him? 
Certainly it does in some true sense, 
though not in any such general and com- 
plete sense as to yield a just conception 
of Him. Many of God’s doings and ap- 
pointments do not represent his feeling or 
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disposition, but they only represent the 
more truly his counsel, his purpose, his 
ends of discipline, his modes of compelling 
industry, begetting reflection, setting fast 
habits of attention, consolidating attri- 
butes of strength that are wanted to com- 
pose a manly character. In this manner 
we shall see that God is represented ra- 
ther by the moral uses of winter, than by 
winter itself. Turning our thoughts in 
this direction then, we shall find enough to 
satisfy us, nay we shall see the benignity 
of God unfolded here, if not more tender- 
ly, yet more convincingly, than in any of 
the softer seasons of the year. 

Some persons have thought that God 
would have shown his goodness more per- 
fectly, if he had planned to omit the win- 
ter altogether. Thus, if he had made the 
world a cylinder instead of a sphere, set- 
ting its axis in the same line, he would have 
given us a perfectly equal season, they 
say, up to the very ends of the cylinder, 
throughout the year. To urge the incon- 
venience in such a case, of an endwise at- 
traction, balancing itself at the centre, 
and growing stronger each way from the 
But if 
all the waters and the atmosphere must 
be sliding down toward the mid-circle or 
equator, if the people farther north and 
south must be living thus on a stairway, 
and climbing it with heavier lift, as they 
approach the ends, there to find them- 
selves on a mountain 4,000 miles high, 
these and the other consequent inconven- 
iences—breathing without air, and cook- 
ing without fire, and cultivating growths 
without ever a possibility of rain—might 
be many times greater than to have a win- 
ter. Nine-tenths of the cylinder would be 
a desert. The less we amuse ourselves 
by such kind of suggestions, and the more 
steadily we set ourselves to look after the 
moral benefits designed for us in the or- 
dinance of winter as it is, the better satis- 
faction shall we obtain. 

First of all, then, we need to observe 
that it may be a very great point for us to 
have some whole season, or considerable 
department of our life, so ordered as to 
show that God’s beneficence is not always 
concerned, of course, in the promotion of 


centre, is probably unnecessary. 
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physicalends. The supreme utilities with 
us are physical, and we look to see God 
planning everything to serve the ends we 
value, viz., physical ends—in that proving 
his beneficence. Even Dr. Paley himself; 
who ought to make some principal account 
of ends and uses more religious, falls into 
the way of the general world-worship, 
contriving always to show how this or 
that fulfills some end or use, within the 
compass of nature itself; as when beasts 
of prey or venom are shown to have their 
use, not morally, but in keeping down the 
over-multiplication of beasts. Raising this 
kind of argument, we should have it on 
hand to show the beneficence of winter, 
by the mere physical ends and uses it 
serves, and that might not be easy. Do 
animals and children grow faster because 
of the cold? Do we get supplies more 
easily, for having a whole third part of the 
year given up to consumption, while pro- 
ducing nothing? Is the ground enriched, 
by lying dead under the snow a full third 
part of the year? Are the roads more 
valuable that they are impassable? the 
rivers and lakes that they are put under 
enbargo by ice? Are the rocks and trees 
that are rifted by frost made any the 
better for it? Is the landscape improved 
by stripping it? Do the howling storms 
of winter cherish anything fruitful or 
kill anything noxious? The remarkable 
thing here, in this matter of winter, is that, 
as far as we can see, almost no single end 
of our mere physical life is at all advanced 
by it. It is as if God took us off here 
into a field, where nothing is done for 
physical ends, to show us on how large a 
scale he builds, and governs, and works, 
for ends that are superior, and even such 
as lie beyond the world itself. He does 
it more or less, sometimes here and some- 
times there, in the other seasons of the 
year; but here He does it, as it were by 
system, on the largest scale possible; call- 
ing us to observe that He has other, higher 
ends, beyond all terms of mere physical 
beneficence, It may be that we do not 
consciously take up any such conclusion 
by a distinct intellectual recognition. 
But we are thrown, practically, into a 
state of moral impression that corresponds, 
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Our God is not a summer God only, but 
a winter God, ruling with stout emphasis, 
and caring visibly less for all mere com- 
fort, than for the grand prerogatives and 
rigors of principle. The immense moral 
benefit of such impressions cannot easily 
be over-estimated. It ddes not show us 
all God’s contrivances in the creation, 
tapering off into some mere physical use, 
but it shows Him dropping out of sight, 
and, as it were, forgetting all physical uses, 
for whole months in the year, to bring 
on the other, higher uses that relate 
more especially to character and worlds 
beyond the world. 

It has not escaped the notice of phy- 
sicilans and physiologists, that winter ef- 
fects a marked change in our bodily habit 
andtemperament. The diseases are gen- 
erally of a different type, and health itself 
is a different experience. In summer the 
senses are more awake, and the body has 
free communication with nature through 
every gate and pore of the skin. In 
the winter these gates are closed, and the 
vital force retreats to its cell, to fan the 
fires and sustain the internal heat, by ex- 
tra exertion there. We fold our cloak 
instinctively about us, and ask to be sep- 
arated from nature by walls that are im- 
pervious. It is impossible that so greata 
change should not powerfully affect the 
tone and temperament of the mind—a fact 
which many have not failed to observe. 
We have thus a summer mind and a win- 
ter mind. The distinction is not as wide 
as between the state of sleep and the 
waking state. Neither is it any way 
analogous, and yet it is not less real. 
The mind works differently and has dif- 
ferent proclivities in the winter. It is less 
given up to sensation—it is even fighting 
off sensation a great part of the time. 
Passion is moderated and keyed more 
closely in the terms of order and reason. 
The delectations and delicate pleasures of 
summer life dre farther off, and as much 
less desired. In a perpetual summer life, 
as in the tropics, they all but macerate 
the soul’s capacities, but where there is a 
good interspersing of winter habit, a more 
rugged and more distinctly moral tem- 
perament is induced. The mind has a 
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closer affinity with moral subjects, thinks 
responsibility with more of traverse and 
high understanding, and puts itself down 
upon all great questions of religion, with 
more of appetite and a steadier master- 
ship. 

The contrast observable here between 
summer and winter life, in respect to the 
habit or capacity of reflection, is specially 
remarkable. Selfindulgence, luxury, and 
a free bathing of sensation in the world’s 
temperatures and odors make soft motive 
for us in the summer, and lull us in a 
softening element. We seek the out-door 
shade and open air, and the motion of our 
being is outward, away from its own cen- 
tre, 
in our ear 
Scenes of beauty open to the eye, and we 
fill ourselves all day with images of fresh- 
ness and life. All which is of the highest 
use—it is even necessary to the furniture 
of the mind. But it requires a time of re- 
flection afterward, to enable us to realize 
the moral benefits prepared. After the 
mind has received the summer into its 
storehouse, then it wants the winter, asa 
time wherein to review and con over its 
Then let the summer wane, and 
the autumnal frost begin to whiten the 
plain. Let the songs be hushed, the ver- 
dure fall off, and the scented air breathe 
only cold. Let the snows spread their 
blanket over the dead world, and the win- 
try blasts howl vengefully and wild. Now 
the senses lose their objects, and the man, 
not as being moved inwardly, but frost- 
nipped rather without, gathers in his mind 
to reflection. And there he finds gather- 
ed in also all the images of the creation, 
himself among them present also to him- 
self. Their meanings, monitions, sugges- 
tions, and the matter-forms of thought 
there is in them, throng in to his aid. He 
hears the whispers of his conscience, and 
thinks of other worlds. Every prospect 
without forbidding and desolate, and the 
in-door fire more attractive in his evenings 
than any walk abroad, he is shut up, in a 
sense, even wontedly, to his chamber, and 
to thoughts that relate to his own being 
and well-being. If he ever cogently and 
closely thinks, it will probably be now. If 


The songs of the morning are music 
The air is laden with incense, 


stores, 
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he is ever seriously bent to the very high- 
est concernments of his nature, he is likely 
to be so now. There is more of tone in 
his moral perceptions than at other times. 
Truth is seen more clearly, and his soul 
rings like a bell under its touch, because 
he is undiverted by things without, and 
thought is single in its action. 

Now, it is well understood that the mind 
never attains to great intellectual strength 
without first forming a habit of reflec- 
tion. And the same is necessary to a vig- 
orous pronouncement of the moral man— 
the conscience, the spiritual emotions, and 
the religious aspirations. Hence the 
well-known superficiality and the great 
intellectual and moral dearth of the tropi- 
cal climates. Having no winter, they have 
no capacity of deep, well-invigorated 
reflection, and no firm condensation of 
thoughtful temperament. Their moral 
nature especially wants the true frigorific 
tension of a well wintered life and expe- 
rience, For it is often observed, partly 
because the habit is more reflective, and 
partly for other reasons, that men have a 
stronger sense of principles in. winter, 
than at any other time. They see them 
invested with a certain rigor and severity, 
like the season itself. Or perhaps, with- 
out making any such comparison, they 
do, by a certain force of association, be- 
hold them as they do the trunks of the 
forest, standing in their-pure anatomy, 
curtained by no garniture of leaves, and 
stretching their bare, stiff limbs to the sky. 
Hence the contrast between tropical con- 
sciences, which are out-door, self-indul- 
gent, unpronouncing consciences, and 
those which have been trained in the 
more rugged and severe climes of the 
north. Who that understands the moral 
efficacy of climates would undertake to 
form a Scotch people, or New England 
people, as to the sense of principles, in 
either Central America or Jamaica? 

In the same way, we are made more 
conscious of our moral and religious wants 
in the winter, than we are in the softer, 
balmier seasons. If we can judge from 


the feeding of the swine on the ripened 
products of the year; the parable of the 
prodigal son is a winter parable in its 
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date. He came also to himself, and be- 
gan to be in want, because it was a time 
of short allowance, The intimation there- 
fore is, that the sense of guilt and hun- 
ger, in the moral nature, is the needed 
precondition of all highest spiritual good ; 
and when but in the winter shall this ne- 
cessary sense of want be wakened? Let 
every thing about the man be an image 
of the dearth and coldness of a cold heart. 
Surround him with winter as a counter- 
part to the winter of the mind. Cut him 
off from the diversions and half-satisfac- 
tions of his summer pleasures, take away 
the sceneries and prospects that relieve 
the tedium of an empty heart. Shut him 
up to himself, leaving no resource, save 
what he finds in himself. And then, if 
ever, he will be likely to feel the stir of 
those sublime, everlasting wants, that put 
all moral natures reaching after God. In 
this matter, it is not the question simply, 
what a cold, blank soul may be put on 
thinking, by the experiences and sceneries 
of winter. We have a great many gospel- 
ings that do not come to thought, or 
work by thought at all, but only by the 
states, or impressions they beget in ways 
more immediate; even as hymns do not 
take our head by their mere creed matter, 
but play themselves straightway into 
sentiments. And so it is that God's great 
ordinance of snow—the blank of it, the 
white of it, and the cold, and the readi- 
ness to be dissolved and pass away—is 
just that power on human feeling most 
profoundly adapted to the fit movement 
of the soul’s immortal want, It isa kind of 
scenery felt to be both congenial and chill; 
answering faithfully to the dreary cold 
hunger that pinches the bosom within, 
Analogous to this effect of winter and 
closely related, is the fact that we are 
more capable of realizing invisible scen- 
eries and worlds in the winter, than at 
any other time. God is more vividly im- 
aged to the mind, we cannot bui admit, 
in the’ sceneries, and showers, and dews 
of summer. It appears to be intimated 
also, that our paradise will have tropical 
attractions, yielding twelve manner of 
fruits-—a fruit every month—but the time 
to realize these invisible things of God 
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and his paradise, is when a pall is thrown 
over things visible that have a resem- 
blance. Thus it would be very unskillful 
if any one, having it for his problem how 
to produce the most vivid impression of 
the beauties of paradise—the river clear 
as crystal, the golden sands, the trees of 
life blooming fast by the river—were to 
choose the time when spring is bursting 
into leaf and flower, and the odors are 
floating, and the music warbling on the 
air. In that case he will only raise an 
impression that the good world’s de- 
lectations are about on a par with our 
present, which does not after all ap- 
pear to be very superlatively blessed; 
whereas, if he should rather choose the 
dreary and bleak winter, when the cre- 
ation is desolate and bare, he would call 
on our imaginations to paint the picture, 
and be sure that they would make it 
blessed above all fact—as superlatively 
blessed as it need be. It must also be 
remembered that the invisible things of 
religion will be just as much more real in 
the winter, as the want of them is more 
impressively felt; as much more real as 
their principles are more distinctly ap- 
prehended; as much more real as the 
power of thought is more separated from 
the distractions of the senses. 

It is also another very grand moral ad- 
vantage of winter, that the will of man, 
or the voluntary power of his nature, 
becomes more erect, more vigorously at- 
tent and determinate, under that kind of 
experience. One of the most remarkable 
distinctions of the men of tropical cli- 
mates, is that they seem to have no will; 
that is, no such steadiness and persistent 
grasp of will, as amounts to a capacity of 
high resolve and determinate action. 
They bask, they float, they are delicate 
and sensitive, but far too inefficient com- 
monly for any decisive kind of action. 
The nearest approach they make to it 
is in their gustiness and the tempest- 
rage of their passion; but here the very 
thing most wanting is a will that has 
foree enough to master their impulse, 
and steady their self-government. To 
breast oppositions, stem currents, fight 
causes, resolve on changes or amend- 
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ments, rise above misfortunes, seems im- 
possible. How many tropically-nurtured 
martyrs have we ever heard of? And 
we need not quit our zone to learn the 
reason. Who of us does not observe that, 
in the heat of summer he is languid, 
faint, averse to resolution. We even call 
the summer the languid season. We also 
speak of the bracing winter, by which 
we mean that we have nerve to do, de- 
termine, plan, withstand, endure—in a 
word, that we have now a new install- 
ment of will, and so of practical energy. 
Now, therefore, is the time when we 
shall be girded to the closest mental at- 
tention, and shall most distinctly com- 
prehend our own moral state and want. 
And what we discover we shall set our- 
selves in firmest resolution to do; to 
mend our defects, renounce our sins, rey- 
olutionize our habits, take up our cross- 
es, enter into new duties and hopes, and 
pluck up courage, in God’s help, to begin 
a new and a better life. All this we may 
do in the summer, it is true; but we are 
far more likely to do it in the winter, or 
in the neighboring season of spring, when 
the tonic force of one is passing into the 
softening genialities of the other. 

We shall also discover, what will be 
more impressive to many, that winter has 
a practical effect, in a large way, on the 
economic and social conditions of life, that 
is in the highest degree beneficial to char- 
acter. Winter is not commonly produc- 
tive, but is rather a time of expenditure. 
And in this way it impels, by the most 
stringent motive possible, to habits of in- 
dustry and providence, which are the ac- 
knowledged conservators and securities of 
character. A few of the trades find their 
harvest-time in the winter, but, for the 
greater part of society, summer is the pro- 
ductive season. And they do well if they 
do not consume in the winter all which 
their summer produces, As production 
falls off or diminishes, expenditure is, by 
the same causes, enlarged. The comfort 
of the house is to be maintained by arti- 
ficial heat, which makes a large expense. 
The body requires heavier, more expen- 
sive clothing. It also requires a larger 
quantity of more substantial food to sus 
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tain its internal heat. Meantime the 
herds of domestic animals are kept in life 
through the winter, by generous supplies, 
which it has cost many acres of land and 
whole months of labor to provide. In- 
come is nowhere; outgo is the general 
law. And then, when the spring and sum- 
mer return, this same winter stock is to 
be provided over again for the inevitable 
expenditure, Everything is hung on prov- 
idence, and the man who will not pro- 
vide cannot live. He must bow himself 
to industry, and then what he creates he 
must store, and keep in careful husbandry. 
And so, by the very drill of life, he is 
trained to acautionary, fore-looking habit. 
He is no such man as he would be, if 
nature were pouring out her bounties to 
him all the year. And as he provides for 
the winter, carefully gathering and store- 
ing what will stock his comfort, it will 
be strange, if his very habit does not 
sometimes set him on forecasting the 
wants and necessities of a life beyond life. 
And then, having gotten this also pro- 
vided, he will have it in his heart to bor- 
row a larger lesson from the winter. He 
will be no more churlish, or barren of 
gratitude, in so much of expenditure ; but 
seeing that God gives for expenditure, 
and that, in this, all his gifts have their 
value. he will set his fireside comforts in 
contrast with the bleak and dreary deso- 
lations around him, and will thank God, 
with a full and tender heart, for the sup- 
plies of his year. His industry, making 
suit to God as to the soil and the seasons, 
and his temperate life-care in the pro- 
visioning of his wants, are in one view a 
drill, in another a hymn. We might 
think thatthe people of a tropical climate 
would, of course, be more religiously bent, 
and more grateful, And yet they are likely 
to even forget what gratitude means, They 
receive their blessings as a thing of course, 
and being occupied always with receiving, 
and having no separate time of use and 
expenditure, their blind selfish habit runs 
them by all remembrance even of the 
giver. Nature pours out her flood upon 
them, and they receive it as they receive 
the air, without any sense of its value, or 
the bounty which it signifies, 
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The moral benefit of winter is also 
great, super-eminently great in the con- 
tributions it makes to home-life, and the 
fine moral serenities of a close family state. 
Home is a northern word, not found in the 
languages of the tropical nations. Living 
out of doors, reclining under shades, or 
strolling here and there at any time of day 
or night for the whole year, families are 
less regularly gathered into a home circle, 
or anything which can be called domes- 
tic proximity. They take the habit of 
the herds, in part, and their passions 
are as much loosened as their domestic 
ties. It is only at the hearth where the 
winter fire is kindled, and the family is 
gathered into closs companionship, that 
fatherhood and motherhood, and the other 
tender relationships, become bonds of 
unity and consciously felt concern, A 
whole half-year spent at the hearth— 
mornings there begun with prayer, long 
evenings enlivened by mutual society and 
common studies, books opening their trea- 
sures, games their diversions—this it is 
that condenses a home. Nothing can 
buy it, or bring it to pass, without help 
of winter as the prime condition. A 
“ Cotter’s Saturday Night” in the tropics; 
who can imagine it? Winter then, we 
are to see, is that best educator, in whose 
school spring all the thousand nameless 
influences that guard the life, strengthen 
its principles, and save its affections from 
vagrancy and dissipation. There is no 
moral influence, not immediately religi- 
ous, that is so essential to virtue and re- 
ligion, as this most untropical institution 
that we call a home. 


Thus far we have been occupied in trac- 
ing certain particular results of character 
operated by winter climates. I wish it 
were possible, taking a different way, to 
sketch the many impressive scenes or oc- 
casions of winter, that are working al- 
ways, perhaps unobserved, results not less 
important. As I can name only two or 
three, notice, for one, the almost religious 
impression of the winter storms. The 
tropical storms, such as the hurricane of 
our southern seas, and the cyclone of the 
eastern, are far more violent—so violent 
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or furious as to be simply terrible, and to 
leave no moral impression atall. Butour 
winter storm gathers up its force more 
thoughtfully, as if moving only great in- 
stigations, driving steadily on, with a roar 
that is, at once, the voice of power and of 
cold. We imagine certain rigors of eter- 
nal majesty in the sound, hearing it with 
only the deeper, more considerate awe, 
that we apprehend no damage or danger 
from it. The driven snow-dust fills the air 
and whitens on the window-panes, so that 
seeing nothing without, we can only sit 
by our fire and hear the commotion ; save 
that we feel the jar of it also now and 
then, when the gusty shocks of broadside 
pressure bunt upon the house. Waking 
in the night, when the storm is at its high- 
est pitch of emphasis, we meditate com- 
posedly, yet how distinctly, God, who 
saith to the snow, “Be thou on the 
earth,” and by such voice of majesty ex- 
ecutes his word. The storm is only such 
as we have seen many times, and are 
likely again to see more than once before 
the spring arrives, and therefore we think 
less of it than we should. And yet, if we 
recall our impressions, we perceive that 
under this same winter-piece, performed 
by God’s aérial orchestra, we have had 
our soul in vibration, as never under any 
combinations of art, and instrument, and 
voice, that have won the greatest ap- 
plause. It had no rhythm, it was not a 
movement of time and harmony, but it 
was a grand chromatic of the creation, 
that we felt all through, heaving out our 
soul in tremulous commotion before God. 
It is impossible that such experiences 
should not have a powerfully predisposing 
effect in our capacities for religion. 
Consider also the moral value of winter 
as a time for charity. In the summer, 
God pours out his bounty so freely that 
even the idle and improvident will scarce- 
ly miss their needed supply. Not even 
the invalid will often suffer. In the win- 
ter He withholds, that we may so far take 
his place, and seek out the beneficiaries, 
and dispense the benefactions of Provi- 
dence for Him. To prepare a way of suf- 
fering, in order to prepare occasions for 
charity, would, of course, be a harsh and 
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very unequal method of beneficence. If 
that were ali, it would only be a sacrifice 
of one class, to promote the virtues of 
another, But where there is much idle- 
ness and vice, there ought to be much 
suffering, and it appears to be even a fault 
of the tropics that they do not bring suf- 
fering enough. It would be much better, 
as far as we can judge, if the profligate 
and worthless were more severely han- 
dled; for the examples of retribution 
would be more impressive, and the cogent 
forms of misery would furnish appeals of 
charity, sufficiently strong and frequent 
to make it one of the common humanities, 
In this respect the winter climates have 
agreat advantage. They have the further 
advantage that the conditions of hunger 
and cold authenticate themselves. If 
there is no fire the lack can be seen. If 
there is no sufficient covering, the fact is 
not difficult to be distinguished, The poor 
child found in rags asking bread, and say- 
ing by his piteous, crouching look, “ Who 
can stand before His cold?” wants no cer- 
tificate. In the howling cold of the night, 
sheltered in our warm, comfortably tem- 
pered chamber, we have reason enough 
to be thinking of the poor, uncovered, 
shivering creatures not far off, and we can 
certainly find them to-morrow. Some 
of us, it may be, do not much value these 
tender humanities and really divine minis- 
tries. We dispatch them sometimes 
gruffly, it may be, and without the ten- 
derness, and yet the moral benefit we all 
receive is greater than we can estimate— 
all the greater, of course, when we learn 
to claim our privilege in such offices of 
mercy and true brotherhood. 

I will name one other occasion, or con- 
tingency of winter, that sometimes takes 
a wonderfully strong hold of our religious 
instinct, and often produces effects more 
decisive than we trace ourselves. I 
speak of our winter funerals. To bury a 
friend in winter is a kind of trial that con- 
nects strange inward commotions of feel- 
ing which it is difficult to master. We 
have cieared away the snow and hewn a 
passage down through the solid pavement 
of the frost, and there, in that inhospitable 
place, we come to burv our departed ; be 
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it child, or wife, or mother, or much loved 
friend. Our heart shudders, in convulsive 
chill, at the forlorn last offices we are come 
toperform. While our feeling is protest- 
ing, the solemnity, so called, goes on, and 
before we have gotten our own consent, 
the “tribute of respect” is ended. The 
frozen chips of earth, loosened again by 
blows, are piled on the loved one’s rest, 
and we turn to go. ‘Will it storm to- 
night? The wind, alas! is howling eveu 
now in the trees, and the sleeting is al- 
ready begun. O God, it shall not be! 
We were going to be fools, we see, but 
now the spell is broken. Our departed 
isnot in that hole, and we scorn to say 
our farewell over it! Let the snows fall 
heavy, if they will, and the winds rage 
pitiless and wild above, ours it shall be to 
thank thee, Father, Lord of the warmer 
clime, that our dead one lives with thee.” 
Practically almost nothing will more 
surely compel a faith in immortality, even 
if one chances to be unbelieving, than to 
bury a friend in the winter. And, as a 
matter of fact, it is not in the fresh, out- 
bursting life of the spring, or in any softer 
season of the year, that we think of im- 
mortality with half the tension that we 
do at the winter funerals. We ask it in- 
stinctively, as we do a fire for the cold. 


We have it then, for our conclusion, 
that if we have some physical reason to 
complain of our harsh and rugged climate, 
morally speaking it stands well. 
ing only personal and moral vigor, and the 
supreme interests of character, it is a cli- 
mate thoroughly respectable, and is not a 
whit too severe. Many think it a great 
misfortune that our excellent fathers did 
not push their way further south, at their 
landing, and seek out a softer and more 
genial clime, There is no greater folly, 
as facts most conclusively show. If there 
be any people on earth who have reason 
to accuse their climate, it is they who 
enjoy a perennial season of growth and 
verdure, and a soft and sunny sky 
throughout the year. There it is that 
mind also is soft, enervated by ease and 
luxury. There it is that eternity offers 
beauty and bloom to minds that cannot 
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be moved by their attraction, and virtue 
her stern requirements to souls too much 
relaxed by habits of ease and passion, to 
be girded by sentiments of high responsi- 
bility. After all, the best favors of God 
are those which take on shapes of rigor 
and necessity, and prepare the strongest 
hunger in us for the good of a world in- 
visible. The advantages of the body are 
poor and mean compared with the advan- 
tages of character and religion. Under- 
standing thus our want, we shall thank 
God most for the frosts, and the snows, 
and the sleet, and the bleak winds, and 
the raw dank seasons interspacing the 
cold. We shall be like the trees coated 
in gems of ice and glittering in thankful- 
ness before Him. For the winter of the 
body is, in some very true sense, the sum- 
mer of the mind. What softer clime then 
shall the sons of New England envy—wad- 
ing to their temples on the hills through 
wintry snows, gathered at their firesides 
in domestic mutualities and pleasures, 
trained to close economy and patient in- 
dustry by the even balance of growth and 
expenditure, rugged in their virtues as in 
their experience of hardship, firm in their 
conscience, clear in their religious con- 
victions, and knowing how to gild the 
rigors of time with glories of future ex- 
pectation. Who, again we ask, of all 
that bask in the warmth of skies more 
genial, have they to envy ? 

It is most remarkable, too, and a fair sub- 
ject of congratulation, that the Christian 
sense of winter, if we should not rather say 
the Christian providence of times, makes 
an election of seasons that so nearly corre- 
sponds with the choice, or good fortune, of 
our fathers ; for the great church days most 
consecrated by observances of religion are 
days in winter, and of early spring—such 
as the’ festivals of the Nativity, and of 
Easter, and the forty days of Lent, with 
others that might be named. Whether the 
institution of Lent is fixed in its particular 
season, because that is atime when mind 
is more congenially tempered for the high- 
er meditations and severer exercises of re- 
ligion, some perhaps may question, but 
any one can see that a Lent in July and 
August would have much less chance of 
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the intended benefit. We may also ob- 
serve, that the time selected coincides, as 
nearly as may be, with the season of the 
year most commonly distinguished by 
what, in other modes of church order not 
observing Lent, are rather unhappily called 
revivals of religion, And it turns out in 
both modes alike, and for reasons that are 
really the same, that the winter becomes, 
in some practical and special sense, the 
harvest time of religion. It is so, not as 
many cavilers will say, because the Chris- 
tian people have done up their business, 
and made their money, and, having noth- 
ing else to do, are going to do up their re- 
ligion ; but it is because the tonic force of 
winter gives a possibility of thought and 
mental tension, specially needed for the 
most resolute and really most earnest ex- 
ercises of devotion. It is also a consider- 
able advantage, that we love proximity 
in winter, and covet more easily the 
warmth of assemblies and of high social 
impulse, And since the Spirit of God has 
it as a law of divine wisdom, to work most 
powerfully in seasons that best work with 
him, what should we expect but that his 
widest movements of grace, whether call- 
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ed by one name or another, will be re- 
vealed in the times of winter? 

It follows, we must also observe, that 
we all have a gift of personal advantage 
in the winter that we cannot afford to lose, 
Now is the time to meditate all our most 
serious concerns of lifeanew. Ifthe main 
question is still unsettled, or unattended to, 
there is no other so good time for a duty 
that requires so much of concentration. If 
we have grown slack in our principles, 
now is the time to set them up and be our- 
selves set up in their company. If the fas- 
cinations of time have stolen us away from 
the invisible good, now is the time to set 
our gaze more steadfastly on it, when the 
good that is inyisible is frosted, and hid 
under snows from the sight. Now is the 
time to be rational and strong, to revise our 
mistakes, shake off our self-indulgences, 
prepare our charities, justify our friend- 
ships, shed a sacred influence over our 
families, set ourselves to the service of our 
country and our God, by whatever cost of 
sacrifice. Doing this, as we may, it will 
not much concern us, I think, if our flight 
should also be in the winter. 


— ee 


INSANITY AND USEFULNESS. 


CarpinaL Brunpusinus ordered this ep- 
itaph to be engraved on his memorial 
tablet at Rome: 

“T left this irksome life most willingly, 
Lest worse than death should happen unto 
me.” 
And Lord Bacon, in his apothegms, says, 
“ Mori est felicis antequam mortem invo- 
cit”—happy is he who dies ere he calls 
for death to take him away. 

We have stood by the form of the early 
dead. A smile lingered on the lips: eternal 
calm rested on the brow. The faces that 
gathered around were sorrowful and anx- 
ious, but no trace of sorrow or of anxiety 
marked the face of the sleeper. It was 
the only untroubled face in the melan- 
choly scene. And we thought: death is 
not the worst of evils, nor the grave the 
most fearful of abodes. There are some 
calamities in life from which the grave is 


a refuge. Perhaps God has been hous- 
ing the sleeper from the storm. 

“T have been separated from her by 
something worse than death,” wrote 
Robert Southey to his life-long friend, 
Grosvenor Bedford, after leaving his 
wife, his “own dear Edith,” in a retreat 
for the insane. The old poet had out- 
lived the sunshine of life. Oh! how sad 
were the once hospitable rooms at Kes- 
wick in these altered days! Worse than 
death! Dr. Beattie, when moodily dwell- 
ing on his wife's insanity, and struggling 
for fortitude, became more reconciled to 
the death of his amiable and beautiful 
children. ‘How could I have borne,” 
said the old poet, “to have seen those 
elegant minds mangled with madness!” 

We have watched the fixed, lined feat- 
ures of the insane; the eye that gazed 
vacantly, but never kindled; the lip that 
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curled bitterly, but never smiled. We 
have listened to fearful, hopeless words. 
And we have thought as we gazed on 
such an unhappy being—this is the most 
fearful of human calamities, And yet, in 
a philosophical point of view, insanity is 
less to be feared than many evils. An 
unquiet conscience, remorse for deeds 
that can never be altered, the memory of 
a life that has left ruin in its track, and, 
in brief, any of the multifarious forms of 
sin, are more to be dreaded. Lord Byron, 
in view of his lapses, once remarked: “TI 
have often wished for insanity, for any- 
thing to quell memory, the never-dying 
worm that feeds on my heart.” The 
House of Correction is more to be feared 
than the Retreat, and the iron bars of the 
prison than the straight-jacket. Rather 
than these, one might well exclaim, in the 
startling line of Penrose, 
“ Hail, awful madness! hail!” 

Weare not wanting in sympathy for the 
insane, A malady that, in many cases, 
makes its victim long for death, is no un- 
real affliction. But it is better to desire 
death than to fear it. Madame de Pom- 
padour, when the affection of the volup- 
tuous old monarch had grown cold, and 
Versailles had lost its power to charm, 
declared: ‘‘ My life has been a continued 
death.” Nero, Otho, and Vitellius de- 
sired to die for reasons infinitely more 
fearful than mental aberration, but could 
find no one to dispatch them. 

Every one looks upon his own afflic- 
tion as the most grevious, yet, as Socrates 
well remarks, were all men to bring to- 
gether their burdens of sorrow to be 
equally divided, each on reflection would 
choose his own. Cowper frequently 
speaks of himself as the most wretched 
of beings, but we doubt if Cowper 
would have exchanged places with an 
impious or even an illiterate man. The 
hares in Alsop refrained from self-destruc- 
tion, when they found the frogs more 
timid than themselves, and there is much 
of philosophy in the moral of this old 
fable. A man in a fit of stone is re- 
garded as very grievously afflicted, yet 
a famous author mentions the case of 
one who welcomed such pain, since it 
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relieved him of nervous disease. Jeremy 
Taylor, after enumerating a variety of 
sufferings, and the horrible sounds by 
which the afflicted seek relief, estimates 
misfortune thus: “The distractions of a 
troubled conscience are worse than those 
groans, and a careless merry sinner is 
worse than all.” In this view of the 
case, many who have figured in the most 
polished courts are more to be pitied 
than admired, and Garrick, Hood, and 
Hook lived no enviable lives. 

Most men who suffer from mental or 
physical defects possess great excellence 
of character, or unusual brilliancy of tal- 
ent. This is God’s law of compensation. 
Democritus was blind, yet, as an old wri- 
ter affirms, he saw more than all Greece 
besides. Socrates was purblind; Horace 
despicabelli forma. Dr. Johnson had many 
defects; Byron was lame; Milton blind. 
The epithet ceecus is frequently applied 
to Homer in volumes of antiquity; yet 
the visions of Homer linger, though the 
glory of Greece has departed, 

In many notable instances insanity 
has proved the means of turning unset- 
tled minds to religion. Collins, in his 
happier days, was convivial, but, as in- 
sanity hopelessly clouded his intellect, he 
became a man of but one book—the 
Bible. 

Perhaps no class of unfortunate human 
beings have made themselves more use- 
ful to mankind than those predisposed 
to cerebral disease. Seldom do we meet 
with persons of such brilliant parts and 
sympathetic natures. In their calmer 
hours they estimate life at its real value. 
Their hearts are chastened; the follies of 
the world fail to charm; they feel that 
life has noble aims and purposes, Their 
thoughts centre in God. From the fever 
of life, from the storm and tempest, they 
look away to the perpetual calm and 
eternal sunshine above. Truly remarks 
Gregory, of old, “This world is made 
troublesome, that we should not delight 
in the way, and forget whither we are 
going.” 

The world is enriched with beautiful 
things from disordered intellects—things 
that the most felicitous might covet, but 
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which those deemed fortunate by man- 
kind could never have produced. “A 
little diamond is worth more than a 
mountain,” and, to the unfortunate, God 
has often committed jewels of priceless 
value, which the world at large could 
never attain. Poetic fancies, the marvels 
of science, the creations of art, have often 
sprung from minds to which existence 
wasa burden. As Mrs. Browning sings 
of Cowper: 
“O poets! from a maniac’s tongue 
Was poured tiie deathless singing! 
O Christians! at your cross of hope 
A hopeless hand was clinging! 
O men! this man in brotherhood 
Your weary paths beguiling, 
Groaned inly while he taught you peace, 
And died while you were smiling! ” 


We design to illustrate our subject by 
some biographical incidents, and to bring 
from their obscurity some brilliant intel- 
lects in their darker moods. 


PASCAL. 

Blaise Pascal, the famous French as- 
tronomer and mathematician, was so 
melancholy that at one time he deemed 
it a sin to look upon a beautiful land- 
scape. He fancied that a fearful chasm 
yawned by his side, and trembled lest he 
should overstep the brink, and his sun- 
shine of life went into shadow as rose 
upon him this long and dreadful dream. 
Yet his great unhappiness made him a 
more scrupulous Christian. It gave a 
more serious cast to his philosophy, and 
made it such as might well sober the gay 
and giddy French savans, Gone for ever 
is the fame of many a brilliant French- 
man of Pascal’s day, but the grave 
thoughts of the ascetic Christian philoso- 
pher remain, and exert an elevating in- 
fluence on mankind. 


BURTON. 

Robert Burton, a man of benevolent 
feelings and extensive learning, was a 
victim of dejected spirits and disordered 
fancies for many years, and to relieve the 
tedium of life, he wrote his famous Anat- 
omy of Melancholy. There were times 
when he was facetious, and discovered 
great elasticity of spirits, but such exhila- 
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ration was followed by corresporiding 
depression. When his spirits were very 
low he used to go down to the river's 
side, near Oxford, to dissipate his melan- 
choly by listening to the coarse jests and 
ribaldry of the bargemen. In the pref- 
ace to his “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” he 
inserts an original poem, some excerpta 
from which will unveil his gloomy condi- 
tion: 
“When I go musing all alone, 
Thinking of divers things foreknown, 
When I build castles in the air, 
Void of sorrow, void of fear, 
Pleasing myself with phantoms sweet, 
Methinks the time runs very fleet; 
All my joys to this are folly, 
Nought so sweet as melancholy. 


“ When I go walking all alone, 
Recounting what I ill have done, 
My thoughts on me then tyrannize, 
Fear and sorrow me surprise ; 
Whether I tarry still or go, 
Methinks the time moves very slow, 

All my griefs to these are jolly, 
Nought so sad as melancholy. 


“ Methinks I hear, methinks I see, 
Sweet music, wondrous melody, 
Towns, palaces, and cities fine, 
Here now, then there, the world is mine, 
Rare beauties, gallant ladies shine, 
Whate’er is lovely is divine; 
All other joys to these are folly, 
Nought so sweet as melancholy. 


“ Methinks I hear, methinks I see, 
Ghosts, goblins, fiends; my phantasie 
Presents a thousand ugly shapes ; 
Headless bears, black men, and apes; 
Doleful outcries and fearful sights 
My sad and dismal soul affrights; 

All my griefs to this are jolly, 
None so damned as melancholy.” 


Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, the 
composition of which is said to have in- 
creased rather than abated the author's 
malady, is a work which only a melan- 
choly man or a recluse could have writ- 
ten. Classical quotations and incidents 
profusely illustrate almost every idea, 
displaying, beyond any former precedent, 
varied and extensive erudition. Dr. John- 
son once remarked that it was the only 
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book that ever took him out of bed two 
hours before he wished to rise. It has 
outlived most of the prose works of the 
age in which it was written, and thought- 
ful and studious men still love, and will 
ever love, to feast on this rich intellectual 
melange of melancholy old Burton. 


COLLINS, 


William Collins, the son of a hatter in 
Chichester, was admitted as a scholar in 
Winchester College, and was educated by 
Dr. Burton. He possessed versatile tal- 
ents, and acquired varied knowledge. 
His tastes were peculiar. ‘“ He loved,” 
says his friend, Dr. Johnson, “ fairies, ge- 
nii, giants, and monsters; he delighted to 
rove through the meanders of enchant- 
ment, to gaze onthe magnificence of 
golden palaces, to repose by the water- 
falls of Elysian gardens.” He was em- 
barressed by penury in early life, which 
was relieved by his receiving a fortune at 
the death of his uncle. His condition, 
however, was but briefly happy. His in- 
tellect became unchained, though, for a 
time, without greatly affecting his reason. 
In the painful decline of his life, when his 
condition had become hopeless, he used 
to frequent Chichester cathedral, and ac- 
company the organ with sobs and moans, 
Dr. Johnson valued Collins, and thus feel- 
ingly alludes to him, in his correspond- 
ence with Joseph Warton: 

“What becomes of poor dear Collins? 
I wrote him a letter, which he never an- 
swered. I suppose writing is very trouble- 
some to him. That man is no common 
loss. The moralists all talk of the uncer- 
tainty of fortune, and the transitoriness 
of beauty ; but it is yet more dreadful to 
consider that the powers of the mind are 
equally liable to change—that under- 
standing may make its appearance and 
depart—that it may blaze and expire.” 

Again: 

“But how little can we venture to ex- 
ult in any intellectual powers or literary 
attainments when we consider the condi- 
tion of poor Collins! I knew him a few 
years ago full of hopes and full of projects, 
versed in many languages, high in fancy 
and strong in retention. This busy and 
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forcible mind is now under the govern- 
ment of those who lately would not have 
been able to comprehend the least and 
most narrow of its designs. What do you 
hear of him ?—are there hopes of his re- 
covery ?—or is he to pass the remainder 
of his life in misery and degradation, per- 
haps with complete consciousness of his 
calamity ?” 

On another occasion : 

“Poor dear Collins! Let me know 
whether you think it woul¢ give him pleas- 
ure if I should write tohim. I have often 
been near his state, and therefore have it 
in great commiseration.” 

The exquisite fancies that characterize 
Collins’ poems could hardly have originat- 
ed ina healthy mind. Yet a fitting beauty 
of expression graces every line. His Ori- 
ental Eclogues were written when he was 
about seventeen years of age, but some 
of his most elegant pieces are said to have 
been composed in the lucid intervals of 
his protracted malady. 


DR. JOHNSON, 


The constitutional melancholy of this 
great man is well known, but it is he him- 
self that relates it, not Boswell. Boswell’s 
own mind, like that of Dr. Johnson’s other 
friend, Dr. Goldsmith, was far from healthy, 
and he seems to have had an aversion 
to the subject of his great master’s de- 
fect. He alludes to it, however, in a 
general way, in the opening part of his 
famous work, and pompous enough is the 
allusion. Thus: 

“But let not little men triumph upon 
knowing that Johnson was an hypochon- 
driac, was subject to what the learned, 
philosophical, and pious Dr. Cheyne has 
so well treated under the title of ‘The 
English Malady.’ Though he suffered 
severely from it, he was not therefore 
degraded, The powers of his great mind 
might be troubled, and their full exercise 
suspended at times; but the mind itself 
was ever entire. As a proof of this, it is 
only necessary to consider, that when he 
was at the very worst, he composed that 
state of his own case, which showed an. 
uncommon vigor, not only of fancy and 
taste, but of judgment. I am aware that 
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he himself was too ready to call such a 
complaint by the name ‘of madness; in 
conformity with which notion, he has 
traced its gradations, with exquisite nicety, 
in one of the chapters of his R4ssetas. 
But there is surely a clear distinction be- 
tween a disorder which affects only the 
imagination and spirits, while the judg- 
ment is sound, and a disorder by which 
the judgment itself is impaired. This 
distinction was made to me by the late 
Professor Gaubius, of Leyden, physician 
to the Prince of Orange, in a conver- 
sation which I had with him several years 
ago, and he expanded it thus: “If (said 
he) a man tell me that he is grievously 
disturbed, for that he imagines he sees a 
ruffian coming against him with a drawn 
sword, though at the same time he is con- 
scious it is a delusion, I pronounce him to 
have a disordered imagination; but if a 
man tell me that he sees this, and in con- 
sternation calls to me to look at it, I pro- 
nounce him to be mad.” 

The above paragraph must be taken 
with caution, as Dr. Johnson himself ac- 
knowledges that there were times when his 
mind was so inefficient that he could not 
tell the time of day on the town-clock ! 

He was first attacked by dejection in 
his twentieth year. He sought relief by 
making long journeys on foot. His dis- 
tress at last became so frightful that he 
applied to a physician for remedy, mak- 
ing a statement of his case in Latin. The 
paper displayed so much genius and re- 
search, that the physician, although in- 
structed to secrecy, showed it to several 
individuals, a circumstance that deeply 
wounded his patient’s pride. Had that 
paper been preserved, it might have prov- 
ed as interesting as Cowper’s famous ex- 
perience in connection with the Parlia- 
ment House. He never perfectly re- 
covered from the effects of this attack, 
and his after-life was gladdened by few 
days that were altogether sunny. In- 
sanity was the object of his most dismal 
apprehension. “TI would consent to have 
an arm amputated,” he bitterly exclaimed 
on one occasion, “ to recover my spirits.” 
His morning hours were full of fearful 
fancies, and the mention of death filled his 
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mind with preternatural terrors. Says 
Mr, Cradock, in his Memoirs of Dr. John- 
son: 

“At times he was very gloomy, and 
would exclaim, ‘Stay with me, for it is a 
comfort to me’—a comfort that any feel- 
ing mind would wish to administer to a 
man so kind, though at times so boister- 
ous, when he seized your hand and re- 
peated, ‘Ay, sir, but to die and go we 
know not where,’ etc.—here his morbid 
melancholy prevailed, and Garrick never 
spoke so impressively to the heart. Yet, 
to see him in the evening, (though he took 
nothing stronger than lemonade) a stran- 
ger would have concluded that our morn- 
ing account was a fabrication. No hour 
was too late to keep him from the tyran- 
ny of his own gloomy thoughts.” 

The life of Dr. Johnson, although 
wretched in itself, was useful, almost 
beyond precedent, in the history of au- 
thorship; and, but for his malady, the 
sound philosophy of Rasselas, and of The 
Vanity of Human Wishes, might never 
have been given to the world. 

One fact deserves mention here. Dr. 
Johnson was a religious man; and to his 
piety he attributes his preservation from 
the direst horrors of mental disease. 
Says Miss Reynolds in her Recollections: 

“That Dr. Johnson’s mind was preserv- 
ed from insanity by his devotional aspira- 
tions may surely be reasonably supposed. 
No man could have a firmer reliance on 
the efficacy of prayer; and he would 
often, with a solemn earnestness, beg of 
his intimate friends to pray for him, and 
apparently on very slight occasions of 
corporeal indisposition.” 


CHRISTOPHER SMART. 


Speaking of Dr. Johnson brings to mind 
the almost forgotten name of Christopher 
Smart, a poet, who connected with his 
fame a strange and unfortunate personal 
history. Gray prophesied of him, while 
at college, that his irregular habits would 
bring him to the mad-house or to the jail, 
a prophecy which was fulfilled in each 
particular; for he was at one time con- 
fined in a mad-house, and he died in pris- 
on, Yet Christopher Smart was a man 
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of pious opinions and amiable disposition. 
No one felt more keenly than he that his 
irregular conduct was wrong. He ac- 
quired bad habits in early life, and lacked 
the moral energy to recover himself. 
He had a large heart, and entertained 
liberal views; but he was helpless in the 
snare of temptation. When confined in 
the mad-house writing materials were de- 
nied him; but his poetic inspiration was 
irrepressible, and he produced a poem, 
lofty and grand, displaying marvelous 
intellectual power—a poem whose pi- 
ety would have honored the muse of 
Johnson, and whose beauty of expres- 
sion would have graced the lyre of Pin- 
dar. It was entitled “ A Song to David.” 
Although of considerable length, he seems 
to have treasured it up in his memory, 
and thus to have brought it away from 
his place of confinement. According to 
some accounts, however, he penciled it 
on the walls of his room. 


ALEXANDER ORUDEN,. 

Alexander Cruden, a man of great in- 
dustry, prepared his Concordance of the 
Bible amid the pressure of other business, 
and revised and completed it during in- 
sanity. It is somewhat curious that both 
the English Dictionary and the Concord- 
ance should have been prepared under 
such afflicting circumstances. 


COWPER, bi 


Had it not been for his malady, William 
Cowper, the author of some of the most 
delightful hymns and purest and most 
elegant poems in the English language, 
might have died almost unknown, 

Speaking of authorship, he once re- 
marked: “If the ladder of Christian 
experience reaches, as I suppose it does, 
to the very presence of God, it has never- 
theless its foot in the abyss. And if Paul 
stood, as no doubt he did, on the topmost 
round of it, I have been standing, and 
still stand on the lowest. In such a situ- 
ation of mind, encompassed by the mid- 
night of absolute despair, I first com- 
menced an author. Distress drove me to 
it, and the impossibility of subsisting 
without some employment still recom- 
mends it,” 
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Cowper’s religious experience is the 
most cheerful event of his history. His 
enjoyments at St. Albans and Huntingdon 
exerted a most healthy influence on his 
mindg made him resigned to the allot- 
ments of Providence, and tinged his 
hopes with ineffable brightness. It was 
during this period of spiritual elevation 
that he composed those hymns which 
have proved such a blessing to the world, 
and which will prove his own most en- 
during monument. Fancy the happy 
hours, when, after the storms and tem- 
pests of madness, he could sing: 


“ Far from the world, O Lord, I flee, 
Where strife and tumult are; 
From scenes where Satan wages still 
His most successful war. 


“The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With praise and prayer agree, 
And seem by thy sweet bounty made 
For those who follow thee!” 


Again, in the same sweet hymn: 
** Author and Guardian of my life, 
Sweet Source of light divine, 


And all harmonious names in one, 
My Saviour, thou art mine. 


“ What thanks I owe thee, and what love, 
A boundless, endless store, 
Shall echo through the realms above, 
When time shall be no more! ” 


Concerning his translation of Homer 
he tells the following melancholy tale, in 
a letter to Mr. Newton: 

“T have many kind friends, who, like 
yourself, wish that, instead of turning my 
endeavors to a translation of Homer, I 
had proceeded in the way of original 
poetry. But I can truly say that it was 
ordered otherwise, not by me, but by the 
Providence that governs all my thoughts, 
and directs my intentions as he pleases, 
It may seem strange, but it is true, that 
after having written a volume, in general 
with great ease to myself, I found it im- 
possible to write another page. The mind 
of man is not a fountain, but a cistern; 
and mine, God knows, a broken one. It 
is my creed, that the intellect depends as 
much, both for the energy and the multi- 
tude of its exertions, upon the operations 
of God's agency upon it, as the heart, for 
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the exercise of its graces, upon the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. According to 
this persuasion, I may very reasonably 
affirm, that it was not God’s pleasure that 
I should proceed in the same track, be- 
cause he did not enable me to doit. A 
whole year I waited, and waited in cir- 
cumstances of mind that made a state of 
non-employment peculiarly irksome to 
me. I longed for the pen, as the only 
remedy, but I could find no subject; ex- 
treme distress of spirit at last drove me, 
as, if I mistake not, I told you some time 
since, to lay Homer before me, and trans- 
late for amusement. Why it pleased God 
that I should be hunted into such a busi- 
ness, of such enormous length and labor, 
by miseries for which He did not see 
good to afford me any other remedy, I 
know not. But so it was; and jejune as 
the consolation may be, and unsuited to 
the exigencies of a mind that once was 
spiritual, yet a thousand times have I 
been glad of it; for a thousand times it 
has served at least to divert my attention, 
in some degree, from such terrible tem- 
pests as I believe have seldom been per- 
mitted to beat upon a human mind.” 

The last letters of Cowper are inex- 
pressibly sad. Writing to Lady Hesketh, 
he says: ‘‘I shall never see Weston more. 
I have been tossed like a ball into a far 
country, from which there is no rebound 
forme, There, indeed, I lived a life of 
infinite despair, and such is my life in 
Norfolk. Such, indeed, it would be in 
any given spot on the face of the globe. 
I go down the torrent of time, into the 
gulf that I have expected to plunge into 
so long. A few hours remain, but among 
those few not one is found a part of 
which I shall ever employ in writing to 
you again. Once more, therefore, adieu— 
and adieu to the pen for ever. I suppress 
a thousand agonies, to add only, W.C.” 

It was at this period that he wrote 
those pathetic and never-to-be-forgotten 
poems, “To Mary,” and “The Castaway.” 


SOUTHEY. 


A bough overladen with fruit breaks 
by its own weight, and Robert Southey 
was a bough overladen with fruit. 
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He was apprehensive of cerebral dis- 
ease for many years, and he once wrote 
to Grosvenor Bedford: “If I did not vary 
my pursuits, and carry on many works 
of a totally different kind at once, I should 
soon be incapable of proceeding with any, 
so surely does it disturb my sleep and 
affect my dreams if I dwell upon one 
with any continuous attention. The truth 
is, that though some persons, whose 
knowledge of me is scarcely skin deep, 
suppose I have no nerves, because I have 
great self-control as far as regards the 
surface; if it were not for great self- 
management, and what may be called a 
strict intellectual regimen, I should very 
soon be in a deplorable state of what is 
called nervous disease, and this would 
have been the case any time during the 
last twenty years.” 

But his quiet way of living, his ascetic 
habits, temperance, and serene religious 
feelings, preserved him from the terrors 
he apprehended, even to old age. But 
the storm came at last, and pitilessly too, 
making a dismal wreck of his existence. 
It was brought about by overwork and 
over-anxiety; for his wife, his amiable 
and beloved companion for a long period 
of years, became insane, and was taken 
to a Retreat, and the old poet, overtaxed 
with study, and weighed down with sor- 
row, then received a shock from which 
he never recovered, It was at this time 
that he wrote that invaluable work, the 
Life of Cowper. Had Robert Southey 
written nothing besides, he would still 
have been beloved by the student of lit- 
erature, for a more sympathetic work is 
rarely to be found. Southey felt that 
he had not lived in vain, and once re- 
marked: “I have this conviction, that, 
die when I may, my memory is one of 
those which will smell sweet, and blos- 
som in the dust.” 

Robert Southey peacefully sleeps 
among the poet-tuned lakes of Grasmere 
and Windermere. There were tender 
regrets when he ceased to be, and hal- 
lowed memories cluster around his grave. 
His memory, as he himself prophesied, 
“smells sweet, and blossoms in the dust.” 

There are, then, dark ways, leading no 
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one can see whither, that lie very near 
the celestial regions, and breathe of their 
aroma. Happy he, who, schooled in re- 
ligious experience, can say in life’s trials: 


“T know thy wondrous ways will end 
In love and blessing, thou true Friend, 
Enough if thou art ever near! 
I know, whom thou wilt glorify, 
And raise o’er sun and stars on high, 
Thou lead’st through depths and dark- 
ness here.” 


You have read the dreadful tragedy in 
Charles Lamb’s history—how that his 
sister, under many afflicting circumstan- 
ces, put a period to their mother’s life. 
Elia may have written more brilliantly, 
but never more tenderly and philosophi- 
cally, than in the closing lines of the fol- 
lowing monody : 


“Thou shouldst have longer lived, and to 

the grave 

Have peacefully gone down in full old age; 

Thy children would have tended thy gray 
hairs. 

We might have sat, as we have often done, 

By our fireside, and talked whole nights 
away, 

Old time, old friends, and old events re- 
calling, 
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With many a circumstance of trivial note, 
To memory dear, and of importance grown. 
How shall we tell them ina stranger’s ear! 


“ A wayward son ofttimes was I to thee. 
And yet, in all our little bickerings, 
Domestic jars, there was I know not what 
Of tender feeling that were ill exchanged 
For this world’s chilling friendships, and 

their smiles 
Familiar whom the heart calls strangers 
still. 


“ A heavy lot hath he, most wretched man, 
Who lives the last ofall his family! 
He looks around him, and his eye discerns 
The face of the stranger, and his heart is 


sick. 
Man of the world, what canst thou do for 


him ? 

Wealth is a burden which he could not 
bear ; 

Mirth a strange crime, the which he dares 
not act; 

And generous wines no cordial to his soul. 

For wounds like his, Christ is the only 
cure. 

Go, preach thou to him of a world to come, 

Where friends shall meet and know each 
other’s face; 

Say less than this, and say it to the winds.” 


BETHLEHEM AND GOLGOTHA. 


In Bethlehem the Lord of glory, 
Who brought us life, first drew his breath ; 
On Golgotha, O, bloody story! 
By suffering broke the power of death. 
From western shores, all danger scorning, 
I traveled through the lands of morning ; 
And greater spots I nowhere saw, 
Than Bethlehem and Golgotha. 


Where are the seven works of wonder 
The ancient world beheld with pride ? 
They all have fallen, sinking under 
The splendor of the Crucified ! 

I saw them, as I wandered spying, 
Amid their ruins crumbled, lying ; 
None stand in quiet gloria 

Like Bethlehem and Golgotha. 


Away, ye pyramids, whose bases 
Lie shrouded in Egyptian gloom! 
Eternal graves! no resting places, 
Where hope immortal gilds the tomb. 


Ye sphinxes, vain was your endeavor 
To solve life’s riddle, dark for ever, 
Until the answer came with awe 
From Bethlehem and Golgotha. 


Fair Rocknabad, where ever blowing 
The roses of Schiraz expand ! 
Ye stately palms of India, growing 
Along her scented ocean-strand ! 
I see, amid your loveliest bowers, 
Death stalking in the sunniest hours, 
Look up! To you life comes from far, 
From Bethlehem and Golgotha. 


Thou Ca’aba, half the world, benighted, 
Is stumbling o’er thee, as of old; 
Now, by thy crescent faintly lighted, 
The coming day of doom behold; 

The moon before the sun decreases, 
A sign shall shiver thee to pieces, 
The Hero's sign! “ Victoria,” 
Shout Bethlehem and Golgotha, 
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O, Thou who, in a manger lying, 
Wert willing to be born a child, 
And on the cross in anguish dying 
The world to God hast reconciled ! 
To pride, how mean thy lowly manger! 
How infamous thy cross! yet stranger! 
Humility became the law 
At Bethlehem and Golgotha. 


Proud kings, to worship One descended 
From humble shepherds, thither came, 
And nations to the cross have wended, 

As pilgrims, to adore his name. 

By war’s fierce tempest rudely battered, 
The world, but not the cross, was shattered, 
When East and West it struggling saw 
Round Bethlehem and Golgotha. 


O, let us not with mailed legions, 
But with the Spirit take the field, 
To win again those holy regions, 
As Christ compelled the world to yield! 
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Let rays of light, on all sides streaming, 
Dart onward, like apostles gleaming, 
Till all mankind their light shall draw 
From Bethlehem and Golgotha. 


With staff and hat, the scallop wearing, 
The far-off East I journeyed through, 
And homeward, now, a pilgrim bearing 
This message, I have come to you: 

Go not with hat and staff to wander 
Beside God’s grave and cradle yonder! 
Look inward, and behold with awe 
His Bethlehem and Golgotha. 


O, heart, what profits all thy kneeling, 
Where once He laid his infant head? 
To view with an enraptured feeling 
His grave, long empty of its dead? 

To have Him born in thee with power, 
To die to earth and sin each hour, 
And live to Him—this only, ah! 

Is Bethlehem and Golgotha. 


CAMILLE. 


BY MADAME DE GASPARIN, 


CHAPTER I. 
“BEFORE SEBASTOPOL, April 30, 185-. 

“My pEAR sisTER—I send you a slave, 
like the paladins of yore, in the good old 
days of chivalry. He is neither Moor nor 
Turk; though, in faith, I believe that he 
is something of a Turk, since he is a deist 
and fatalist. 

Come, can you guess his name? Vic- 
tor de Presle, my alter ego, my captain of 
the Foreign Legion; the brave man who 
has saved my life on three great occa- 
sions, without counting the little ones. 
And then as to gravity, my pet, you will 
find him quite your equal. He is geolo- 
gist, archeologist, and I know not what 
beside. 

What will you give your brother, say, 
in exchange for his homage? 

Ah! I forgot; De Presle is almost dead, 
what with fever and the grape of those 
beggarly Russians: in short, he would 
have been quite so, if it had not been for 
me. Our hospitals are full to overflow- 
ing; and he has, properly speaking, been 
turned out of doors on the pretext that 
his native air alone can cure him. Fine 
fellows are these physicians with their 


native air! Victor would be very much 
puzzled to know where to find it. He 
was born a little everywhere: in the first 
place, in the East Indies, where his 
mother brought him into the world; then 
his father, a mad traveler, dragged him 
from the pole to the equator, from Amer- 
ica to Africa, among the red skins and 
the black skins, until the honest man left 
his bones with his wife and son, in some 
Hottentot kraal. The poor woman, aged 
before her time, went to England to die. 
Victor was in his fifteenth year. Reared, 
as the books say, in the rude school of 
adversity, he has bravely confronted mis- 
fortune, as you will see, my pet, from his 
bearing. 

Now draw near to my aunt, and shout 
to her, through her trumpet, not to be 
frightened. Victor is gentler than a 
lamb; he will hold three dozen skeins for 
her on his strong hands in case of need. 

As to you, little cousin Max, my good 
collegian, don’t go to getting bayonets in 
your head! You are to be an engineer, 
remember, In these times, it puts more 
money in your pocket, and less bullets in 
your brain, 
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Put Presle in the lodge, the cottage at 
the end of the orchard. He will make 
no noise; he will pass his time in draw- 
ing, reading, and dreaming, for he is a 
dreamer, and you shall see him only when 
you please. Besides, the Russians have 
not so far killed him that he has no legs 
left; they will serve him to roam over the 
mountains. 

By the way, I wish that you would 
convert this man, My pet, the task is 
worthy of your great heart. Victor is 
ready for anything; the breach is made; 
fire, cannon! thunder, bombs! 

Miss Camille, do not frown. Stop! 
in two months, or three at most, I shall 
be at home; I shall take my pretty 
Camille in my arms, imprint a warm kiss 
on her little mouth, and defy her, Aunt 
Lise, Mademoiselle Bourgoin, and old 
Michel to prove that I am not the most de- 
voted of brothers, the most trusty of 
nephews, and, consequently, the best of 
Christians. “EpGar.” 


Camille frowned, just at the place that 
her brother had predicted, shook her head, 
shrugged her shoulders, and again took 
up the letter. While she isreading it anew 
from beginning to end, let us look about 
us, 


This young girl, slender and proud, 
with raven tresses, who rests her brow 
on her hand, while her large dreamy eyes 
interrogate the pages which tremble 
slightly in her fingers, is Camille. 

The quaint apartment in which we be- 
hold her, an ancient oratory of the Bene- 
dictine fathers, who formerly inhabited 
the monastery, arched, octagonal, a little 
turret, embowered in thickets of a cen- 
tury’s growth, is her chamber—a nest 
suspended amidst the leaves. 

Three or four little windows look out 
upon three or four different points of the 
horizon. On the east are the Alps with 
their snows; on the north vistas of foliage ; 
and on the south, roofs—do not laugh— 
fine old jagged roofs, with their peaks 
and their valleys, their defiles and their 
precipices, their chimneys looking like 
strong castles, their heraldic weather- 
cocks, their arrows and needles, a world 
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in themselves, as was the fashion in the 
days of our fathers. 

Close by rises the Jura, stretching 
forth its crests, dotted here and there with 
the moving shadows cast upon it by the 
clouds, fringed with firs on the brows, 
black with forests on the declivities, and 
sprinkled with ch4lets whiter than pearls 
among the meadows. 

Martens flutter about the little win- 
dows and utter their shrill cries, Outside, 
finches, linnets, nightingales, and thrushes 
have built their nests in the heart of the 
thicket, where they sing from dawn to 
twilight. Even the night speaks of happi- 
ness, love, spring-time, and the approach- 
ing summer. 

On leaning from the casement, we see 
on a level with our eyes the tops of im- 
mense aspens, trembling with the passing 
breeze; the thick, golden crests of the 
maples; and the walnut-trees, with their 
knotty branches, spotted with light vel- 
vet moss; while overhead we behold the 
eternal azure of the heavens. 

Camille had often looked out on these 
sights. Often, standing at the little case- 
ment, her flexible bust leaning from the 
turret as if she would have floated in 
space, she listened to the brook below 
as it rippled among the pebbles in the 
shade, the mother-birds talking to the 
little ones in their nests, the first twitter 
of the young birds just awakened to the 
light, and the nameless sounds which rise 
from the fields night and day; then, lift- 
ing her eyes, she plunged her glance into 
the fathomless depths of the skies, amidst 
the luminous atmosphere and the fleet- 
ing clouds. 

Was she praying or dreaming? Who 
can tell the emotions of a youthful Chris- 
tian soul, solitary, ardent, moved with 
vague tenderness, burning with faith, and 
agitated with undefined hopes and fears? 

This morning, Camille did not dream. 
The letter refolded, she rose, frowned 
again, shook her little white finger, and 
put her hand on the bolts of the door; 
the rusty hinges creaked, and a winding 
staircase unrolled its long spiral curves 
before her, down which she lightly 
bounded, four steps at a time. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Avunxt Lisz, good soul, was quietly 
seated in her little drawing-room, oc- 
cupied in taking up the meshes of a 
formidable petticoat, at once her glory 
and her torment, designed to clothe the 
poorest woman in the village, little sus- 
pecting that at that very moment a bul- 
let, shot from Sebastopol, was about to 
make a breach in her life such as shake 
the firmest edifices. In front of her was 
her work-table, on which lay a great 
Bible in large type. Perched upon a 
high chair, for she was of small stature 
and somewhat round-shouldered, she 
glanced, sometimes at the meshes which 
her delicate hands netted with great 
difficulty on the ivory needle, and some- 
times at the open pages of the old Bible. 
Her fingers then dropped from the needle 
and followed the lines of the text, which 
she murmured to herself; and her counte- 
nance—an humble countenance, neither 
young nor beautiful—lighted up with 
such lustre; there was such sweetness in 
the expression of her blue eyes, and such 
a joyful submission in her contemplative 
attitude; her lips, withered by age, ex- 
panded with so youthful asmile, that, at 
the mere sight of her, the heart was 
moved with softened respect. 

Since she is there, wholly occupied 
with her soul and her poor, let me sketch 
you her portrait in a few strokes; the 
more so as, should she perceive that we 
were looking at her, she would spring up 
startled and hasten to hide in the most 
obscure recess of the manor-house. 

As you see her with her sixty winters, 
Aunt Lise has preserved more ingenuous- 
ness of soul than many others at twenty. 
Her life has been passed in obscurity. I 
know not whether she had a youth, 
neither does she. <A family catastrophe 
threw upon her hands the two chil- 
dren, Edgar and Camille. She clasped 
them to her breast and loved them with 
all the tenderness of her heart. One has 
become what you have seen him, a brave 
and hairbrained lieutenant. Aunt Lise 
sighs, for he is her Benjamin—she sighs 
and says “ God will find him.” The other, 
Camille, gives her nought but happiness. 
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Nevertheless, the thought of Edgar, if 
more painful, brings more smiles to hei 
lips. 

Aunt Lise is deaf. Her ear-trumpet 
which she uses as little as possible, travels 
the world over, chased by old Michel, the 
major-domo and footman, an antique 
piece of furniture, idolatrous of his mis- 
tress and intoxicated with the modest fam- 
ily honors. 

Aunt Lise hears little and talks not 
much more. She lives on meditation and 
labor, and rules her household with gentle- 
ness, It is not certain, indeed, whether 
it is she that rules it; every one has a 
hand in it, beginning with Mademoiselle 
Bourgoin, the housekeeper, an imposing 
personage of fifty autumns, strictly honest 
and extremely intractable. 

In small matters, Aunt Lise acknowl- 
edges Mademoiselle Bourgoin’s authority, 
and yields to her, but not in great ones, 
In the presence of these, she suddenly 
grows to their level. In the few critical 
events of her life, Aunt Lise has never 
been seen to falter, An absolute and ir- 
retrievable forgetfulness of herself—such 
is the secret of her strength. She pos- 
sesses another, moreover: to the threats 
of the future, to the convulsions of the 
world, she opposes the words, pronounced 
in her calm voice, “ The Eternal reigns!” 
and no sooner has she uttered them than 
an indescribable tranquillity diffuses itself 
over her countenance, 

Aunt Lise has acuteness, or rather div- 
ination. At times a furtive tear, or a 
smile imbued with sweetness, tells the 
suffering that some one understands and 
loves them, 

Extremely active in her time, fatigue 
has grown on her with age. She leaves 
the young to act. Nevertheless, she still 
keeps up her share of activity—sympathy, 
prayers, and good counsel, when occasion 
offers. Butthese occasions are becoming 
rare, for Aunt Lise is growing more and 
more deaf. 

Her energy and generosity of soul may 
be recognized from the fact that her life 
is never embarrassed by the cowardice of 
love. She goes straight forward, forget- 
ful of her happiness and disdainful of the 
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petty exigencies of affection. Edgar 
wished to go, Aunt Lise saw her best 
joys disappear with him; he wished to 
fight, Aunt Lise abhorred war ; she took 
down her Bible, read over the mighty 
deeds of the captains of Israel, and said to 
him, “Go!” without weakness, hesita- 
tion, or mental reservation, and her child 
went. When a contagious fever raged 
in the village, Aunt Lise, the first to 
visit the sick, never kept back Camille. 
“You are exposing her to danger!” ex- 
claimed the neighbors. “God will watch 
over her!” answered Aunt Lise. Camille, 
brave and happy, went forth, with radi- 
ant brow and agile footstep, to nurse 
and comfort the sick, and the Angel of 
Death did not touch her. 


At this moment the young girl entered 
with a flushed face; she nodded to her 
little cousin, kissed Aunt Lise, placed 
Edgar’s letter before her eyes, and stood 
expectant. 

Edgar! Aunt Lise’s pale face lighted 
up, Alas! acloud overshadowed it, then 
another, then her brow contracted, her 
lips quivered, and her countenance, 
lately so peaceful, assumed such an ex- 
pression of alarm that Camille herself 
could not restrain a smile. 

“Here!” uttered the poor soul, at 
length, “here, in the manor-house!” 

“Tn the keeper’s lodge, aunt.” 

“A stranger!” 

“Aunt, he has saved Edgar’s life!” 

“A Turk !” 

“QO aunt!” This time Camille was 
quite overpowered with laughter. 

Max, buried in an old Plutarch, was at 
her side with one bound, “A Turk! 
aTurk!” he seized the letter, and de- 
voured it with his eyes. “A captain, 
aunt! a captain of the Foreign Legion! 
And my cousin is coming home! He 
has seen the charge of Balaklava! He 
has been wounded! O aunt, how 
nice!" 

Max grasped both Aunt Lise’s hands 
and covered them with kisses, threw him- 
self on Camille’s neck, who drew back 
with a slight gesture of pride; then 
rushed in hot haste, beside himself, in 
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search of old Michel and Mademoiselle 
Bourgoin. 

Michel, at the news, straightened his 
bowed figure: A guest was a godsend 
to the old major-domo, It was long 
since he had witnessed such a festival. 
They were about to have every evening 
what he styled a dinner, and to take 
the silver from the plate-chest; he could 
open wide the drawing-room doors, and 
announce with a stentorian voice, ‘“ Ma- 
dame, dinner is served |” 

Her Highness Bourgoin, as Max styled 
her, did not view the matter in this 
bright light. Her spectacles fell, her 
nose went up in air, and her lips con- 
tracted; she saw at a glance what jour- 
neys between the manor-house and the 
lodge would be necessitated, and what 
an unheard-of disturbance would be made 
in her little, well-ordered household, by 
the arrival of an intruder. 

“ As if there were not plagues enough 
on earth!” This sentence uttered in a 
dry voice, Mademoiselle Bourgoin con- 
tinued to bustle about in the kitchen, and, 
save the jingling of her keys, which indi- 
cated positive vexation, Max extracted 
nothing more from her. 

Meanwhile Aunt Lise, the fatal let- 
ter before her eyes, and her eyes fixed 
on the letter, seemed absorbed in the 
contemplation of some malignant spirit. 
She was never less communicative than 
when her soul was oppressed with some 
earnest, sorrowful, or anxious thought. 
Retired within herself and cowering, as 
it were, before the hand of God, she 
showed him the danger. Her lips were 
mute; the accents of her heart were im- 
passioned. 

More than one battle is won by these 
taciturn ones, these tranquil ones, who 
make’ no outcry, who show no agitation, 
but who go straight to the Father and 
wrestle with him till they have obtained 
his blessing. 

Camille was familiar with the silent 
moods of Aunt Lise, and understood their 
meaning. She went out into the old 
garden, where the fountain was murmur- 
ing, the tulips were blooming, and the 
bees were swaying in clouds of gold, 
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She seated herself in the corner of the 
apiary, against the wall, by the side of the 
hives, among the mint and lavender, and 
fell into a reverie. 

For there was no means of conversing 
with Aunt Lise, even in tranquil seasons. 
It is possible to shout great things, but 
not little ones, in an ear-trumpet. The 
consequence of this was that Camille, 
without knowing or wishing it, had cre- 
ated for herself a solitary and individual 
soul-life, an intimacy with God in her 
way, a complete independence of mind. 

She had been reared by the Bible, 
much more than by men. Nevertheless 
she breathed an atmosphere impregnated 
with love and faith by the side of her aunt. 
Aunt Lise talked little, but influences 
emanated from her as the aroma exhales 
from a vase of perfumes. A singular mix- 
ture of gentleness, resolution, candor, and 
knowledge arose from this in Camille. She 
had sudden impulses of daring, with a 
groundwork of timidity. Humble, yet 
not without presumption, sincere before 
everything, with a heart full of childish 
simplicity, the contradictory impulses of 
a character developing in full liberty agi- 
tated her in turn, 

It was thus that she walked with a 
clear brow and lofty bearing, surrounded 
with the triple halo of happiness, youth, 
and purity. 

Between Camille and Aunt Lise, if 
wisdom was on the side of years, auster- 
ity, that greenness of the fruit which 
neither sunshine nor storm has ripened, 
was found on the side of the heart that 
had not yet suffered. To believe, to 
Camille, was as simple as to breathe; not 
to believe was an absolute crime. 

“My little Israelite without guile!” 
said Aunt Lise, smiling, when Camille, 
with her grave voice, pronounced some 
merciless sentence. Upon this Camille 
raised her head with a haughty gesture. 
She would have marched, without fear or 
reproach, straight to the truth, through 
fire and sword. The next instant you 
would have seen her bounding from the 
farm to the manor-house, singing, water- 
ing and pruning the plants, her arms full 
of flowers and her apron full of apples, 
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‘the little ones following her, the old peo- 


ple waiting for her, and all loving her. It 
was because she had that vitality within 
herself, that indescribable healthful influ- 
ence that cures the suffering. ° 

The days were not long to her. What 
with the garden, the poor, the meadows, 
a little reading, and a little blotting of 
paper, night was soon at hand. 

Now, in this beautiful month of May, 
which was drawing toward its close, 
Camille, pensive, her large straw-hat as 
well as her dress covered with booty- 
loving bees returning to their homes with 
their legs loaded with pollen, for the first 
time looked neither at the hives nor the 
bees. Her thoughts were far off, away 
in the East. Squadrons were caracoling 
with drawn swords, through the thunders 
of battle; the bursting of bombs was 
heard, men were slaying and slain: yet, 
strange to say, it was not these things 
that occupied Camille. No; her eye 
followed two officers, two brave soldiers, 
riding at full speed and dealing terrible 
blows. She next saw them in the tent, 
one of them—a manly figure—pale and 
wounded, while Edgar, bending over him, 
supported him in his arms. She turned 
aside her head, opened a book, and 
rapidly glanced over the pages; never- 
theless, the picture remained the same— 
still the battle, still the tent, still the two 
officers | 

At length Camille, flinging back her 
tresses, rose abruptly, shook off the bees, 
and hastened to the borders of violets; 
her bouquet made,she went to the kitchen, 
put a pot of sweatmeats in her basket, like 
little Red Ridinghood, and set out through 
the meadows. 

How beautiful they were! The sight of 
the proud mountain, rising up abruptly, 
with its dark firs, braced her spirits. The 
enervating languor had disappeared. She 
breathed the sharp air that came down 
from the pastures, every whiff of which 
inspired her with new vigor; clouds of 
brilliant and happy butterflies rose at 
every step; the birds were singing, the 
flowers were unfolding their petals, and 
the hedges were dyed a bright green. 
Camille inhaled happiness and liberty. 
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She was acquainted with all of these 
charming creatures; she talked to them; 
they were her confidants, Her thought 
winged its way toward the forests; she 
scaled the wild declivities and walked on 
the summits, amidst the clouds, where no 
human voice broke the deep silence. 

Then she returned. She wandered in the 
meadows where the red honeysuckles 
were swaying in the air; she ran along 
the babbling brook, and plunged into the 
hazel-thickets. Conversations full of inter- 
est; interrupted speeches; unfinished sen- 
tences; the intoxication of twenty; the 
love of God; hymns; rural couplets; the 
future, unknown and endless, gleaming 
from beneath its veil; good resolutions, at 
times regrets, quickly consoled; heaven, 
the country above; and earth, a regener- 
ated earth, where conflicts that cost little 
were marked by victories always won, 
mingled in her revery. 

The East endeavored again to unroll 
its marvelous tapestry. This time it was 
labor lost. Camille shook her head. “My 
brother,” she said, “I fancy that I see 
you coming! No, no, there will be noth- 
ing of the sort.” 

The rest of the monologue did not pass 
Camille’s lips. It might have been trans- 
lated thus: ‘A deist! an infidel! almost 
a monster! We have compassion on 
monsters, that is all. Convert him! why 
attempt it? What an absurd letter!” 

Thus thought Camille. And I know 
not how it happened that, while chiding 
her brother, she began to think of love. 

For she would marry some day, per- 
haps. Her betrothed, her lord and mas- 
ter, would be a Christian, brave, gener- 
ous, and somewhat austere, who would 
make her tremble only at a grave look 
from his large black eyes. Nevertheless, 
he would have a sweet smile. He would 
love God earnestly ; oh! much more than 
the knew how to do. She would follow 
him at a distance. Everywhere, he would 
go before her, His valiant arm, which 
had never faltered, would sustain her in 
tying moments. How honorable, and 
excellent, and believing he would be! 

With him in her mind, Camille enter- 
ed old Madeline’s cottage. She laid the 
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bunch of violets on the window-sill, and 
seated herself near the aged grand-dame. 
Her voice was filled with unusual emo- 
tion; she clasped the wrinkled hands of 
the old woman more warmly than usual, 
and when she returned through the mead- 
ows, with radiant brow, she walked in 
the triumph of her faith, for she knew 
now to a certainty that neither an infidel 


CHAPTER III, 


Wnuo can tell the power of ideas? An 
idea is a meteor. Launched in the heav- 
ens, sometimes it scatters stars in its path; 
sometimes it leaves sinister trails. Noth- 
ing has changed around us: men remain 
the same, old habits hobble on at the 
same pace, the young sap puts forth the 
same shoots, to-day resembles yesterday, 
the husbandman still urges on his oxen 
with the same wild cry, the reapers plunge 
the scythe into the grass wet with the 
same dews, the great universe and the 
little domestic world pursue their even 
way in the same manner. Yet another 
sun casts its light on our past; something 
strange flaps its wings over our heads; 
voices full of emotion, wandering souls, 
seem flitting around us; an eye follows 
us, an influence surrounds us, whether 
sympathetic or antipathetic matters lit- 
tle. We are no longer alone, we are no 
longer free. A power is exercised over us, 
against which it is in vain to rebel and 
to which we submit; acknowledged or 
denied, its excellence is always proved, 
for it must always be taken into account; 
and in the air, tempestuously agitated by 
these invisible ones, these rulers, we seem 
toa feel the passing of the genii of Eastern 
fable, or rather of those angels of silent 
flight, those princes of the power of dark- 
ness, of whom the Scriptures tell us. 

Camille, Aunt Lise, Max, old Michel, 
and even Mademoiselle Bourgoin, felt the 
rustling of the wings of these myste- 
rious guests, 

By merely seeing the young girl seat- 
ed in her turret and following the cloud- 
phalanxes with her eye through the ce- 
lestial plains, you would have divined by 
what visitors she was haunted. At times, 
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her smile seemed to greet some welcome 
friend, and her sweet countenance to in- 
cline toward some suffering one; then her 
brow smoothed and her lips became au- 
stere. Suddenly awakened, she returned 
to the straight and narrow path. The same 
thought, however, still hovered round her, 
The strange, unhappy man, whom Edgar 
loved, was about to come hither—a ter- 
rible infidel, whom it was necessary in- 
deed to endure, but of whom she must 
beware, alone in the world, without a 
mother!—And Camille relapsed into her 
reveries. 

Aunt Lise did not see so far. To her, 
it was a great danger, that was all. Edgar 
had desired it—Edgar, her beloved—Ed- 
gar, that rash boy, that giddy-brain, her 
enfant terrible. But he had been near 
dying, and this man, whatever he might 
be, had saved him. 

Aunt Lise took off her spectacles, and 
became lost in reflection. 

As to Max, he breathed naught but 
carnage. From morning to night, there 
were preparations for battle. He did 
nothing but fall upon old Michel, lay 
ambuscades for Her Highness, and fill the 
manor-house with warlike shouts. 

Michel waxed, rubbed, and polished 
the monastery from top to bottom. He 
saw himself in varnished shoes, with 
buckles, and in powder—no, the latter 
his mistress would never permit. But 
God, who takes pity on the weak, had 
given him beautiful silvery locks, which, 
on holidays, he combed in pigeon’s wings 
on his temples. M. de Presle!—a noble, 
Michel would have sworn. A viscount! 
the Viscount de Presle! Michel more than 
once caught himself murmuring in his 
most melodious tones. 

I spare you the hallucinations of Made- 
moiselle Bourgoin. She was in a brown 
study, that is certain. 

There were no more letters, and no 
arrival. 

Everything wears out, even cares; so 
that one fine morning, when June was 
covering the meadows with flowers, it 
was resolved to give the children of the 
village the yearly feast that made their 
hearts beat with pleasure. 
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“Ts it really to-day?” cried the boys 
and girls, gathered round Camille, in the 
court-yard of the monastery. 

“This afternoon, children, this after- 
noon. We start from here. Let the 
girls bring wreaths of flowers, and the 
boys bouquets.” 

In the afternoon, long before five 
o'clock, about four at the latest, the 
young girls hastened to the rendezvous, 
The boys, weighed down by their great 
bouquets planted stiffly in the button- 
hole, massed themselves against the grat- 
ing. The blondes and brunettes wore 
crowns of the hawthorn, with its red 
stamens, and the buttercup abounded, 
The rich had beautiful, bright-colored 
tulips; the poor a few tufts of sage, 
gathered in the recesses of the forest. 
Garlands by handfuls, flung at each other 
at random, and jammed on their brows, 
cast their fresh shadow over the faces o° 
the children. 

“ Form in line! ” 

Here you should have seen Max! 
Never had the general of an army such 
trouble. The large boys broke the ranks, 
the little ones loitered, the young girls, 
unaccustomed to the military step, now 
ran, and now stopped. Max made him- 
self hoarse with shouting. Michel, whose 
heart was moved by all this pomp, mod- 
est as it was, lent him assistance; while 
Mademoiselle Bourgoin kept strong guard 
over the provisions, for a collation was 
in store. Aunt Lise walked with tran- 
quil step far from the tumult; and Ca- 
mille, whom the little ones had presented 
with a huge wreath of bluebells, corn- 
poppies, and wild oats, interspersed with 
great peonies — Camille, laughing and 
proud under her diadem of flowers, 
seemed the Queen of May. 

They took their way through the vil- 
lage, singing with loud voices. The 
mothers, standing on the threshold of the 
farm-houses, watched the joyous caval- 
cade as it passed by. 

They took their way through the for- 
est. It was green and full of beautiful 
lights. The oaks, those late trees, were 
scarcely in leaf; the copses of cherry- 
trees, eglantines, and briers, had out 
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stripped them. A few trunks rose 
abruptly from the diaphanous surface, 
rippled by the passing breezes, 

The songs of the children were an- 
swered by limpid notes from among the 
thickets. The path which wound its 
way upward in the shade—a shade heavy 
with fragrance—at times encountered 
trails of white light; it was the sun- 
shine breaking through a cloud, which 
illumined the garlands one after another. 

The periwinkles covered the. slopes; 
and here and there a lily of the valley 
shook its bells. Good-by to order; no 
matter for fine dresses; with one bound 
the whole party was in the thicket. The 
grown ones by degrees brought back all 
they could, Above, the clearing awaited 
them—a vast promenade. The oaks, 
planted here and there, stretched their 
giant branches far and wide. The turf, 
fine as usual on the mountain, spread its 
carpet of starry flowers beneath, while 
the Jura spread its broad base, bathed on 
all sides in an atmosphere clearer than 
crystal. 

The mountain was not always in good 
humor; at times it sent an icy blast into 
the plain, which laid bare the hills, broke 
the firs, twisted the branches, and bowed 
to the earth the grain and clover. Then 
all things assumed a lugubrious aspect. 
Death was passing, and they felt the 
chill of his breath, 

This evening, there was nothing of all 
this. Not a branch was stirring; the flies 
buzzed idly in the air; the declining sun 
shed a gentle light, which glided through 
theleavesin the sparse grass, wnder the 
transparent, soothing, and caressing dome, 
as if emanating from the hand of the God 
of Love himself. 

There are hours, and meetings, and 
hidden corners where such grave beauty 
and tenderness exhale at once from the 
earth and the heavens that we fancy 
ourselves borne direct to Paradise. 

The little ones felt this; the grown 
ones still more. A silence ensued. With- 
out saying a word, this time obedient, 
link by link the chain extended; it 
lengthened and grew till it shut in the 
Whole plain, 
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Then Aunt Lise clasped her hands, her 
pale countenance overspread with light. 
She prayed with a tremulous voice, while 
the little ones listened with all their 
might. She prayed for the children, that 
they might be good, and that Christ 
might preserve their mothers to them. 
As she prayed, her voice grew stronger ; 
she prayed for those threatened with 
danger; for soldiers in distant countries ; 
for the weak hearted and the misled. 
The little ones boldly said Amen. And 
then the hymn rose—the beautiful hymn 
to Christ the Saviour, the friend of chil- 
dren, and the shepherd of the lambs. 

The young girls sustained the high 
notes with their sweet voices, purer than 
the bright glaciers yonder in the east; the 
boys essayed their somewhat hoarse bass ; 
while Camille alone, in this powerful and 
soft register of grave tones, sung the air 
and gave it fulness, 

Then came the ballads, the songs of 
spring and harvest, the Ranz des Vaches 
and mountain lays, These were the last. 

Now the baskets were opened. The 
little ones crowded forward, stretching 
their aprons and theirhands. Her High- 
ness and Aunt Lise had enough to do. 
Cakes and white bread—each one had his 
share, with cherries into the bargain. 
Some of the little ones took everything 
that was given them, open-mouthed, awk- 
ward and uneasy, none knew why. Others 
boldly stuffed it into their pockets till 
they could hold no more; while others 
devoured it on the spot, as fast as it came. 
The boys took it with a coarse laugh ; the 
girls returned thanks with a modest smile, 
and the best bred ventured on a courtesy. 
When all was distributed and swallowed, 
the troop disbanded and spread over the 
turf. Aunt Lise, seated in an easy-chair, 
chatted ‘with a group of good women. 
Max, in the thickest of the crowd, led the 
battle. The young girls circled slowly, 
singing the old rounds; while Camille, with 
some of the urchins in her arms, and 
others clinging to her skirts, consoled the 
weepers as she wandered through the 
glades, like the fairy of the wood. 

Meanwhile the day deelined, night came 
on, and Camille did not perceive a man 
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standing behind an oak, gazing at her with 
a pensive air. How long he had been 
there none could tell. 

As she passed, one of the little ones 
stumbled. A hand grasped him, and a 
figure emerged from the shadow. Camille 
started back. 

“ Forgive the fright I have caused you, 
mademoiselle, and this somewhat absurd 
introduction.” 

Camille started. 

“M. de Presle?” 

The stranger bowed. Camille, trembling 
slightly, and somewhat vexed, without 
being conscious of it, beckoned to Max. 

“Here is M. de Presle; arrived this 
evening, I suppose. Max, take the gen- 
tleman to my aunt.” 

Max, astonished, gazed for an instant 
at this stranger with his lofty stature, his 
open brow, his piercing eye, and his whole 
mien bespeaking command. 

“Come,” said he. And while Camille, 
with head erect and a suddenly assumed 
dignity, pursued her route, they vanished 
in the twilight. 

When she returned, for she could not 
help returning, M. de Presle was standing 
with uncovered head by Aunt Lise, hold- 
ing in his strong grasp the withered hands 
of the old lady. He was talking of Ed- 
gar; Aunt Lise was weeping, and a fleet- 
ing tremor agitated the captain’s voice; 
but one felt that he was a man accus- 
tomed to rule his emotions. 

Camille, in the shadow, observed every- 
thing—M. de Presle’s gravity, his manly 
simplicity, his passing agitation, and the 
ease with which he moved in a somewhat 
embarrassing position. 
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Meanwhile the village clock struck ten, 
and the curfew bell mingled its loud and 
somewhat melancholy tones with the 
songs of the children. Aunt Lise quitted 
her easy-chair. The captain offered her 
his arm; she leaned on it as if she had 
been accustomed to do so all her life, 

Max had taken the lead at the head 
of the train, and bursts of merry laughter 
were heard in the distance. 

At night, all human joy startles the 
soul; laughter gives rise to a wish to 
weep; it seems a challenge hurled by 
madmen at the griefs of the world, 
Camille vaguely felt this. She followed 
alone, saye the company of two or three 
little ones, left behind, who clung to her, 

In this manner they reached thecourt- 
yard of the monastery. The children 
grouped in the full rays of the moon, in 
the place where neither the maples nor 
sycamores cast their shade, and there, 
with the gravity attendant on the country, 
they intoned the Song of Paradise—an 
old Christmas hymn, full of angels in 
glory, sinners in hell, and saints in bliss, 

This time again Camille fancied that 
she saw atear in the captain’s black eyes. 
But she was doubtless mistaken ; for with 
a firm voice, and the somewhat frigid 
politeness of a man of the world, M. de 
Presle bowed and took leave. 

The little ones, like a flock of sparrows, 
returned to their village. 

Aunt Lise entered the house rejuve- 
nated. “He is a brave man, Bourgoin. 
And he loves Edgar!” 

“May be so?” returned Her High- 
ness. “It is nothing to us.” 

(To be continued.) 
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SPIRITUAL 


Ir is not well to dream. Sleep ought 
to be sound, to be healthful. To have vis- 
ions proves gluttony sometimes, and some- 
times proves sin. A clogged digestion or 
a sore conscience will fill the night air full 
of strange sights. When achildis uneasy, 


Il, 
DREAMING. 


we fear he is feverish ; when a man is dis- 
turbed, we know he has something on his 
mind. “Through the multitude of busi- 
ness a dream cometh.” 

It has come to our recognition already, 
in the study of this story, that Jacob, lying 
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out under the stars, is a type of our race. 
He undertook to rest with his head on a 
stone, just outside the gates of the city of 
Luz. Buthedreamed. Never mind what 
he saw. The fact is enough. He was 
harassed with an unquiet heart. And from 
after events we find he was calmed only 
by the disclosure of God’s nearness, and 
the revelation of God’s promise. 

Upon that single incident I fasten now 
for the lodgment of a thought which I am 
persuaded is of great moment to every 
soul. The proposition of it is this: 

The entire human race is broken of its rest 
by reason of its distance from Gfod. 

And I ask you to consider, first, the 
Fact, and then its Bearing. 

Did you ever see the excitement pro- 
duced in a rural village by an eclipse of the 
sun? Did you ever imagine how the na- 
tions at large only repeated the spectacle 
you saw, as almost the whole community 
came forth just to stand gazing into 
heaven? Away in the scientific tower the 
astronomer was turning his great telescope 
toward the retreating line of shadow. 
Here in the plain the simple rustic was 
guarding his eye with a fragment of smok- 
ed glass, Excited throngs crowded the 
outlook ofahundred eminences. All with 
upturned and curious gaze were watching 
the slow reappearance of that orb which 
was the genial source of gladness to their 
aearts and homes. 

There are certain instincts common to 
the race of man, Among them, that which 
is the strongest and most thoroughly 
human is a religious sensibility and a spirit 
of devout inquiry. The great world is 
looking upward, patiently and yet pain- 
fully watching for the long eclipse to pass 
away from the sun of its hope. ach in- 
telligent soul is on the wistful search for its 
own God. 

This is the point I press. In the very 
centre of its confessed deterioration, min- 
gled with all its confusions, the race has 
always held to the belief, partly tradition 
and partly hope, that it may one day come 
back into communion with God. The one 
fixed element of all history is this cease- 
less labor to establish some kind of com- 
munication with Him who sits in the 
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throne. There has never been a record 
made on the books of time of a great deed 
done, an epoch fixed, or an era begun, into 
which there has not needed to be entered 
some recognition of a religious striving 
after God. Even when men tried to be 
easy, and find tranquil repose under their 
weariness, nature has asserted herself in 
the sleep of the ages, and the soul has been 
troubled by dreams. 

If you prefer to return to the exact 
picture of the story, then let me say again, 
that this man Jacob cannot force him- 
self to slumber so profoundly as not to 
dream. He is not at one with his Maker, 
by reason of guilt. And the moment 
the pressure of his will is withdrawn, his 
anxious heart will be on the old quest. 

The world has had its little dream of 
Legislation. 

Why is it that you find always, as 
civilization advances, a religious element 
in the laws of any land? Why does the 
state continually tend toward alliances 
with the church? You know very well 
that wars have been more for religions 
and worships than for territories and 
titles. The philosophy is as shallow as it 
is proud, which will not recognize this 
fact. Men there are who deride it; who 
seriously propose to write a history of 
civilization, and yet leave out this power 
as an element of force, this pressure of 
striving after peace with the Highest. 
They insist that a quantity so evanescent 
and so variable, and at the same time so 
impossible to calculate on their registers, is 
not to be suffered to enter at all into the 
computations of dignified philosophy. But 
it will enter unbidden. 

It seems a little singular to find that 
great men refuse all recognition of force in 
society, unless they can say of how much 
horse-power mechanically it is. 

A world which knows itself to be in 
darkness, and yet will not abide there, if 
it can help it—a world which has no sun 
and no star—will be sure to make some 
strange illumination of its own. You 
see each winter night those spectral 
lances of the northern Aurora piercing 
the horizon. And there are curious and 
mysterious glimmerings in the moral and 
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spiritual world, shining in the enactments, 
and in the customs and manners that are 
as fixed as enactments, which the im- 
patient soul of poor humanity thrusts 
up into notice, not a little analogous to 
these. 

Now a wise and generous science 
should investigate them, not deride them; 
at least it ought to recognize them. And 
that, all the more, because they are so 
tremulous and novel. True history is 
bound to inquire into them with greater 
zeal when it finds they are signs of dis- 
tress, If they are passed by in haughty 
disdain, these faint outward yearnings of 
the human heart after God, they will now 
and then assert themselves into perils. 
Just as those slender lines of magnetic 
fire in the Borealis will not only burn 
balefully upon the countenance, but will 
force themselves to be felt in varying 
the needles of thousands who despise 
them, and turning the courses of com- 
merce into shoals and breakers. For there 
is no truth more settled than that the 
mightiest impulsions, natural and moral, 
are ever the most inappreciable and ever 
the most silent. 

The world has had its little dream of 
Priesteraft. 

You are surely aware by this time that 
the nations are everywhere immolating 
each other, as well as putting all sorts of 
living animals to the knife, Classes of 
men, dressed oddly, reared in secret, 
clothed with singular authority, rule them 
with rods of iron. It is a little difficult 
to settle, in some quarters, whether a 
crosier or a sceptre is the best sign of a 
real monarch. It is the old, old story 
over again, only the forms change. 

What was Astrology? Those ancient 
people who practiced it searched carefully 
for the exact position of the stars, when 
any important undertaking was to be 
commenced, Moreover, they carefully 
calculated the horoscope (so they called 
it) of their children. To be born under cer- 
tain stars was dreadfully unfortunate: to 
have the shining of the right constellation 
over one’s natal day was the best bene- 
diction of God. 

But why consult the sfars? you ask. Be- 
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cause they were high overhead. They 
were the only thing between Jacob's up- 
turned face and heaven, They were nearer 
God. They rolled in their orbits next to 
the very sapphire floor underneath the 
divine throne. They might well be con- 
jectured to know something of his will, 
They would hear him speak. His thun- 
ders reverberated among them, and hu- 
manity desired to open a parley in its war 
with its Maker; and the most it could do 
was to listen to the white-robed sooth- 
sayers, who talked with the glittering 
worlds nearest to him. 

What was Haruspicy? On the eve of 
battle, the Roman soldiers shot birds 
with their arrows, and brought their 
bodies, still palpitating with life, to the 
commissioned priests, who proceeded to 
search their entrails, with many an in- 
cantation, and amid the smoke of much 
burning gum on the incense-altar, in 
order to detect signs, known only to the 
illuminated and the expert, by which to 
settle difficult questions as to precarious 
results, 

Why examine the birds? you ask again, 
All priesteraft, of course; but then the 
most bewildered men will always have 
some reason in their madness, The birds 
flew very high. Twilight birds especially 
flit with supernatural mystery through 
the skies. They seem very much like 
angels, to those who never see angels. 
They go up next the stars, perhaps next 
heaven. It was a conceivable thing even 
that Deity should hide his word in their 
hearts. And men wanted to hear from 
God: unfortunately the space was un- 
bridged, and no human being could fly. 

The world has had its little dream of 
Sacrifice. 

There was something deeper in the 
human heart than mere curiosity, or it 
would never have endured a fixed priest- 
hood during so many and so cruel disap- 
pointments as it had to meet. Sometimes 
the oracles were discovered to have lied 
outright. A battle would go wrong even 
when the bird’s heart was just right, and 
all the inner organs in the »roper places. 
A voyage would be unp. spered, even 
when every star had reached the exact 
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ascension. Men would have said a mil- 
lion times, these omens are a cheat. But 
then back on themselves they fell, and the 
old pain began to ache. 

What old pain? That of unrelieved 
sin, I answer. (Guilt is the one excru- 
ciating anguish of the human heart. And 
then there was nothing more to do than 
to make every effort to placate God; an 
offended Deity must be propitiated with 
scent and sight of blood. The most fiend- 
ish ingenuity of the human intellect has 
been exercised in the invention of new 
forms of ritual service at sacrificial altars. 
Fire burns, and water drowns, and earth 
buries numberless and unwilling victims 
to the irate God of the hour. 

All priestcraft, you want to continue 
to say. But this is beyond priestcraft. 
The world has taken its case into its own 
hands. You will fall far short of any 
adequate conception of this bloody pur- 
pose of men, if you can go no further than 
to assert that it is grounded in ignorance 
and tyranny, superstition and force of 
caste. For there remains the fact that 
the priests themselves observe the rites 
they ordain, and the tyrants obey the 
requisitions they enact. And still after 
that there will meet you the unanswered 
question, who made the priests at first, 
and who originated the castes, and who 
enthroned the tyrants? 

No, no! the troubled heart of man him- 
self bound up and fastened on the burden 
he is bearing. It is trying, under the 
weight of these multiplied severities of 
sacrifice, to forget another burden which 
is heavier, its separation from God. It is 
endeavoring to show him that its will is 
now bended to his. 

For look at the word sacrifice. What 
does it mean? Is not the idea primarily 
that of self-denial and self-infliction of 
pain? The very essence of the thing is 
found in the subjection of self to the 
Divine Being to whom the offering is 
brought. 

More readily, perhaps, the illustration 
will occur to you from the Jewish ritual. 
A sinner led up his victim to the priest; 
it was slain, and he went his way relieved 
from the pressure upon his conscience. 

Vou. VI.—28 
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But how? Doubtless an unreflective 
man would ir: agine it was because he felt 
the poorer by a lamb or a pigeon, and 
could be tranquil under the satisfying 
consciousness of generosity in having 
added a gift to the store of the temple. 
But this is a feeble explanation. 

Sacrifice means more than mere pecu- 
niary loss. It was because the offender 
stood at the altar long enough to see the 
blood flow, and the muscles writhe in the 
agony of a death he knew was vicarious. 
And in that mortal moment he felt there 
was vital connection between himself and 
the animal which was breathing its last. 
It died that he might live. In its immo- 
lation he himself had been slain. Thus 
in God’s way, he supposed, he bent to 
God’s blow. He acknowledged his guilt, 
and took release on the celestial terms. 

This is the significance of all sacrifice 
among the nations, however rude and 
however intelligent. It is the way men 
and women have of showing that they 
are willing to make honest endeavor to 
meet the will of Deity offended, and so 
again to be at one with him. Some say 
this is the meaning of the word atone- 
ment—at-one-ment. Sure we are that 
it is no less an innate conviction than an 
inspired declaration, that “without the 
shedding of blood there is no remission 
of sin.” 

The world has had its little dream of 
Reform. 

The earliest method of relief which any 
one would take, under the pressure of 
conscience, after discovering that legisla- 
tion could not lift him out from the depth 
of divine displeasure, that priestcraft was 
only deluding him, and that sacrifice is 
not now acceptable, would most likely be 
this: he would attempt an immediate and 
effective reformation of himself. He would 
regulate his life and action, he would rein 
in his passions, he would renovate his en- 
tire character by a strenuous will. 

For what is wrong? Look at the ety- 
mology of the word; it means that 
which is wrung. Something is twisted 
out of shape; something is warped out of 
proportion. Hence we call a straight 
line a right line. So the first effort of 
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any individual, thoroughly in earnest, 
would be to warp back that which is 
twisted. 

By what means? Easy methods, of 
course, as being those nearest at hand. 
Manliness would be cultivated. Vicious 
indulgences would be cut off. Weaken- 
ing appetites would be checked or eradi- 
cated. There would be no end to the 
strictness of regimen which is supposed 
to accomplish so desirable an end. 

“As in water face answereth to face, 
so the heart of man to man.” What one 
person would be likely to do, all would 
be as likely to do. So the world has 
tried what it has called a general refor- 
mation of manners, many and many a 
time. 

The worst of this is, that any poor mis- 
taken sinner, who laboriously toils thus 
to redeem himself, can easily find com- 
missioned preachers to help him in’ the 
disheartening delusion. There are in the 
pulpit many, who have hearers to admire, 
and flatterers to bepraise them, who 
nevertheless do not seem to know how 
the gospel was framed to meet human 
need. You leave their accustomed minis- 
trations, perhaps actually wishing you 
could believe what you hear them say. 
Always as you came you depart with a 
sighing sense of want in your heart. 
They do not in any sermon work out 
your problems. 

They contend fiercely, at times, in a 
fine show of declamatory passion, with 
an adversary of some sort; but they never 
go soberly down with you into the Val- 
ley of Humiliation where you are obliged 
to meet your private Apollyon. 

The questions you hear discussed are 
those of every-day morality, or of curi- 
ous ethical or speculative casuistry. They 
will tell you your duties toward your 
fellow-men, and the rights you can be 
justly permitted to claim. They have 
much to say concerning the sweet ame- 
nities of our common brotherhood, and 
the great humanities of society at large. 
They reason powerfully about honesty 
and manliness. They denounce meanness 
and pride with all fitting violence. But 
this is all. Meantime you were not con- 
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scious of having cheated anybody, you 
were singularly disposed to be charitable, 
you never feit less proud; what you 
wanted beyond anything else in the 
world was to know how to be at peace 
with God, not with man. And at no 
paint in all the showy discourses did 
they force you back upon your old ques- 
tion, and attempt to give you an answer, 
As to how your soul may be just before 
God, they left you restless and unhelped. 

Alas, alas for you! Can you not see 
that your trouble is not with the minis- 
ters, but with the theory of your own 
heart? Ido not at all defend them; but 
your difficulty lies clear back of any pul- 
pit. Itis not possible that mere intellect 
to plan, and mere will to execute, can put 
a@ man at peace with God. These rest- 
less, undefined yearnings of your na- 
ture, which agitate us all hourly; that 
sense of distance between us and ou 
Maker; that wild rush of reinless pas- 
sion; that awful anticipation of unre- 
vealed destiny; that fearful looking-for 
of judgment, with no present disclosure, 
and no future promise; these experi- 
ences will never lie down to rest with 
you. Unrefreshed and feverish, you may 
slumber like Jacob; but like him you will 
tuyn and sigh and groan in the dream. 

This is the fact; I think you see it clear- 
ly. Suffer me a few words now, to show 
its bearing. 

First, it bears on parental teaching. Of 
course this includes any teaching; only 
in this parents ought to stand earliest. 
It embraces the pulpit, however; it is 
fair to admit that; and so it embraces the 
Sunday-school. 

You will remember that Joseph and 
Mary, in their carelessness or mistake, 
left their young child Jesus behind 
them when they journeyed from Jeru- 
salem. Coming back, frightened at the 
loss, they found him in the temple in so- 
ber conversation with the doctors. So 
little did they understand him, so feeble 
and inadequate were all the notions they 
had of that boy’s mission, that they began 
to chide him for his want of consideration 
of those who had a right to command 
him. There was a great weight of mean- 
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ing in his calm reply, that ought never to 
be forgotten: “ Wist ye not that I must 
be about my Father’s business?” 

Solemn and impressive, indeed, is that 
hour in which a young heart begins to 
make an answer like this; when the 
thought of a life-work begins to force 
its imperious way into its deepest recess- 
es, overriding every other work, and tran- 
scending every other obligation. 

There is a period in the history of 
every growing mind, in which the idea 
dawns earliest of the nameless and in- 
describable mystery of existence. You 
may even know its arrival, if you are 
gentte and observant. You will recog- 
nize it by the restless spirit of inquiry, 
by the crude opinions ventured obtru- 
sively, by the out-shootings of religious 
conceits, and the utterances of a more 
than half-heterodoxy. The young soul 
is beginning to battle with its human 
belongings, and to struggle after peace 
under the pressure of high purposes, the 
sway of which it neither knows how to 
receive nor dares to resist. Now, what 
needs to be done? 

The child is dreaming. It is going to 
see the Ladder and the Angels soon, if 
you treat it rightly. It must be carefully 
taught, and tenderly admonished. It will 
put forth absurd dogmas of its own saga- 
ciously-invented belief. It will at times 
grow fearfully excited under the quick 
checking of its unreined emotions. But 
you must bear with !{t, and pray for it, 
and above all keep calm in your efforts 
to awake it from the dream with its mind 
full of the grand vision of heaven opened, 

There is nothing strange in this exhi- 
bition. It is only the show of what may 
never be so frankly put again, but of 
what is to press that heart more and 
more to the end. For it is only a hu- 
man heart, asking the human question, 
and dreaming under the wakefulness of 
sin. 

This fact bears on individual anxiety; and 
this certainly includes all classes of men, 
and comes in contact with every soul. 

It seems now fairly impossible that 
any one can fail to see how little dignity, 
how little manliness, there is in the shame 
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which many are known to feel «hen told 
by a by-stander that they are concerned 
for their own salvation. Poor Peter, out 
in the quadrangle by the fire of coals, was 
surprised, no doubt; but was there any 
reason he should swear so, when the ser- 
vant girl ventured the remark that he had 
been one of Jesus’ friends? What is 
there for any man to become excited 
about, when he is addressed on this 
theme? How absurd for any one of you 
it would be to fly into a passion with the 
question—Are you growing serious ? 

There is a little volume you get very 
angry over, when you are invited to read 
it, from the mere title—“ The Anxious 
Inquirer.” But think of it; on which side 
of this great question does the absurdity 
lie? Zhe whole world is an anxious in- 
quirer. The greatest minds of the human 
race are this very day, and have been in 
all ages, severely agitated concerning the 
salvation of the soul. Human nature 
cries out after God. You can repress 
your noblest yearnings by a violent ef- 
fort in a wakeful hour, but you will talk 
in four sleep. You have to deny your 
own deepest life, when you refuse to be 
considered an anxious inquirer. Yet how 
you cringe and cower, how you blush 
and prevaricate, often at the mere word! 
And you call yourself a brave man! 

Let me show you your picture. You 
are on shipboard, we will imagine, and 
there is danger of the vessel’s going down 
in an hour. The captain has surrendered 
to the elements ; there is no hope. In your 
quiet way you have been making ready 
all you can for the awful plunge, and the 
terrible days and night$ in the deep. 
You have been fortunate enough to se- 
cure a spar and a rope’s end. You have 
never imagined otherwise than that that 
was the sensible thing to do in the ex- 
igency. 

Just as you are lashing yourself to 
the timber soberly, you hear a loud laugh 
behind you. A reckless and drunken fel- 
low-traveler has detected you at the 
work. And he now points you out with 
his finger; he sneers at you the question 
—Are you getting serious ? 

In utter confusion, your eyes down, a 
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lie of explanation upon your lips as to 
your happening to be in such an attitude 
or about such an occupation, you drop the 
rope, and pitch your spar overboard. You 
begin yourself to laugh defiantly, and to 
aver with one of Simon's oaths that you 
never had a fear, you are not the man 
to be alarmed; you joke about old Nep- 
tune, and your quarters down in the wet 
waves; you jibe others that feel concern- 
ed, and you walk away all pride in your 
action—alas, alas! all tremor, all sore- 
ness, all pain in your heart! 

Tell me, tell me; who is the coward 
here? Oh, my dear imperiled friend, who- 
ever you are that ever sees these words 
of mine, I own to you that I am myself 
alarmed with even the best help I can 
get! I am afraid sometimes, my weak 
faith will fail me yet. The best I can 
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say—I who seem to be pressing you so 
courageously—is that I am working out 
my salvation with fear and trembling. I 
know a sanctuary where there is certain- 
ly one anxious inquirer every Lord's Day, 
and that is the man in the pulpit. And 
I tell youI am not alone in it. The 
whole world is anxious, and ought to be 
so. The wildest and most ribald among 
impenitent men has his own little rope 
and spar of a theory, I warrant you, 
all out of sight somewhere, to which he 
hopes to bind himself when the last rush 
of doom is at hand. He is a coward at 
heart who is not solicitous in so great a 
need. 

There is no other name given under 
heaven by which any man can be saved, 
than that of Jesus Christ. What other one 
is needed, when that is so sure and free? 


AT EVENTIDE. 


’Twas thus we walked at eventide: 

Cool shadows lay on every side, 

And, hushed to’silence, bird and flower 

Stirred not a wing or leaf this hour 
That love had sanctified. 

I looked the words I could not speak, 

And took sweet kisses from her cheek; 

Had she not turned away her head, 

I might have kissed those lips instead, 
At eventide. 


My modest love; this heart of mine 
Had offered incense at her shrine, 
Until my worship came to be 
Unquestioning idolatry ; 

For love was deified. 
What did I care if all the world 
Its slings against ambition hurled ? 
If but my goddess blushed and smiled, 
My anxious fears were all beguiled 

At eventide. 


Delicious moments, how they fly! 
Like summer roses droop and die, 
While on each treasure-laden gale 
Their fragrant incense they exhale. 
"Twas thus the day had diéd, 
When, in the balmy stillness, we 
Walked hand in hand with Destiny, 
Who drew the golden thread, and spun 
The lovely texture she’d begun 
At eventide. 
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Along the lengthened sunbeam’s track, 
Still in our dreams we journey back, 
To live again that happy time 
Of sweetest music, set to rhyme, 
We sung in Eden bowers. 
Tis sweet relief to present pain 
Only to dream we're young again; 
And on the canvas, dim or drear, 
Bid the bright picture reappear 
That once was ours. 


Soon will the daylight closing in 
The twilight of our lives begin ; 
Then may our hearts, with sweet content, 
Look back upon a day well spent; 

And though on every side 
Thick shadows lie—they’ll bring no dread, 
If stars are shining overhead ; 
For every heart-beat brings us near 
To where new glory will appear, 

At eventide. 


Then may our lives together roll, 
Toward the bright haven of the soul, 
And not a shadow intervene, 
To cloud the glory of the scene 

That love has sanctified ; 
But as the setting sun displays 
The splendor of autumnal days, 
So may we calmly pass away 
As slowly sinks the expiring day, 

At eventide. 


_——to oe 


REPRESENTATIVE CITIES. 
VII. 


CONSTANTINOPLE: THE BRIDGE BETWEEN EUROPE AND ASIA, AND THE CONNEOTING LINK 
BETWEEN ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY, 


ConsTANTINOPLE sustains a relation to 
Rome somewhat similar to that in which 
Alexandria stands to Athens, as the store- 
house of its accumulated treasures, the 
refuge and sanctuary of its learned men, 
the extension of its empire, the perpetua- 
tion of its history and influence. It early 
bore the name of ‘New Rome.” With 
equal propriety it might have been called 
a second Alexandria, As it continued to 
be the capital of the Eastern Empire for 
a thousand years after Rome had fallen 
beneath the invading hordes of northern 
barbarians, so it remained the museum of 
critics and scholars, the library of ancient 
literature, science and art, and the refuge 
of the Christian religion, eight centuries 


after Alexandria had suceumbed to the 


dominion of the Saracens, Indeed Con- 
stantinople was the high tower to which 
Egyptians, Syrians, Jews, Greeks, and 
Romans fle with their choicest treasures 
from the inundations of medizeval barba- 
rism and fanaticism; it was the ark in 
which the learning and the life of the Old 
World floated across the waters in the 
deluge of the Middle Ages, The litera- 
ture, the language, and the Christianity 
of the Greeks especially owe their preser- 
vation to Constantinople. And when Con- 
stantinople fell, the dispersion of Greek 
scholars and the diffusion of manuscripts 
introduced the revival of learning, and 
thus prepared the way for the Reformation. 
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The situation of Constantinople was 
preéminently favorable to .its becoming 
what ‘its aspiring and far-seeing founder 
intended it to be, at once the political, 
literary, and religious capital of a univer- 
sal empire. Planted near the entrance of 
that Archipelago, or ancient Aigean Sea, 
whose waters, islands, and shores were 
the theatre on which the Greek race 
made their first appearance and acted 
their most brilliant part in the world’s 
history, it was a centre in which the 
literary treasures of that wonderful peo- 
ple would naturally be collected and pre- 
served. Standing in the same geographi- 
cal section from which Alexander went 
forth to conquer the world, and occupy- 
ing a central position in reference to his 
Greek Empire, it was about midway be- 
tween the ancient capital of the Roman 
Empire on the west, and the more ancient 
empires of Assyria, Babylon, and Persia, 
in the east. Built upon that narrow 
channel, celebrated from the earliest times, 
which separates Europe from Asia, and 
which forms the only navigable commu- 
nication between the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean, it was more central than 
Rome, and better situated than even 
Alexandria to control the migrations and 
political movements of Asiatics and Eu- 
ropeans—scarcely less favorably situated 
to command the trade and commerce 
between the several quarters of the Old 
World. Constantinople projected Roman 
power and civilization into Asia, while it 
remained the capital of the Eastern 
Empire. When it became the chief city 
of the Mohammedan Empire, it threaten- 
ed to extend Turkish despotism, and with 
it the manners, customs, and religion of 
the East over European nations. It has 
already established the dominion of the 
Greek Church over the great Empire of 
the North. And the great Empire of 
the North anticipates the speedy coming 
of the time when, from Constantinople 
as a centre, it will extend its dominion 
over southern Europe and Asia, even as 
it already overshadows the northern por- 
tion of those two continents. Thus Con- 
stantinople has in fact been, in a great 
measure, what nature seems to have in- 
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tended it to be, the key of the historica 
continents, 

And the topography of the site is 
scarcely less remarkable than the gco- 
graphical situation. Seven hills, like those 
of ancient Rome, but higher and less ab- 
rupt, rise picturesquely one above another 
from the navigable waters that enclose 
them on three sides, and constitute one of 
the most prominent and striking features 
of the profile of Europe as it looks toward 
the Orient. The form of this promon- 
tory may be, and I believe has been, com- 
pared with that of a harp, of which the 
waters compose the frame; and, to carry 
out the figure, the hills may be likened 
to the strings, while the winds that play 
over them draw forth music as from the 
harp of Aolus. On the south, the Sea of 
Marmora spreads out its tranquil waters, 
as far as the eye can see, like a surface of 
polished marble. The eastern front is 
washed by the Bosphorus, that broad 
river, or narrow channel, through which 
the Black Sea pours its ceaseless tribute 
gathered from all the valleys of Eastern 
Europe and Western Asia into the Sea 
of Marmora, whence it is conveyed by 
a similar channel, the Hellespont, into 
the Mediterranean. The north side is 
embraced by that wonderful harbor, 
called from time immemorial “The Golden 
Horn,” and rightly so called, whether the 
name has respect to its horn-like form, 
to the inexhaustible supply of excellent 
fish for which it has always been cele- 
brated, or to the commercial wealth which 
ships from all lands are constantly bring- 
ing within its deep and quiet waters. 
Seven miles in length, and yet so narrow 
that a chain was sometimes thrown 
across the entrance, and a bridge of boats 
now affords a passage over it, this har- 
bor has the singular advantage of being 
free from the inconvenience of rising and 
falling tides, while at the same time it is 
kept pure and wholesome by the flowing 
through it of the river Lycus; and it is 
of such depth that the largest vessels 
come up directly to the warehouses, and, 
without the necessity of wharves or quays, 
load and unload their cargoes. The Bos- 
phorus and the Hellespont, the two great 
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natural water-gates of Constantinople 
toward the north and the south, can eas- 
ily be closed in time of war, and thus for- 
bid the approach of enemies by sea, and 
with equal ease they can be opened, and 
thus admit the fisheries, navigation, and 
commerce of the inland seas and the great 
ocean. In like manner the deep waters 
by which the city is surrounded on so 
many sides, with the help of a compara- 
tively easy system of artificial fortifica- 
tions, preclude the attacks of hostile 
armies on the one hand, or on the other, 
in time of peace, readily receive the 
varied productions of the rich neighbor- 
ing provinces, and welcome caravans 
bringing supplies from the markets of 
Europe, or fabrics from the bazars of 
Asia. 

So advantageous a site could not long 
escape tue quick eye of the Greeks, It 
was selected by a colony from Megara, 
and Byzantium was built upon the round- 
ed point now occupied by the Seraglio, 
almost as early as the founding of Rome. 
Tradition says that the spot was indicated 
to the first colonists by an oracle, which 
also charged the earlier settlers of the 
neighboring city of Chalcedon with blind- 
ness in having overlooked such superior 
natural advantages. The Byzantines were 
not slow to reap the immediate and ob- 
vious benefits of the site, such as the 
revenues of the fisheries, and the tolls 
on the navigation of the Bosphorus. But 
they were never sufficiently powerful 
to secure the wider and grander com- 
mercial and political advantages of the 
situation. Byzantium figures chiefly as 
an ally or subordinate in the wars of the 
great powers, the Persians, the Greeks, 
and the Romans, all of whom were eager 
to secure so valuable a prize. The Athe- 
nians and Spartans contended, century 
after century, for the possession of this 
key. Demosthenes, in his Oration for the 
Crown, has immortalized the deliverance 
of Byzantium from the arts and the arms 
of Philip of Macedon, by the friendly in- 
tervention of the Athenians in accordance 
with the advice of the orator. The By- 
zantines, in gratitude for the service, 
decreed to the Athenians the highest 
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civic honors, and statues in the market- 
places, in which Byzantium was repre- 
sented as crowning Athens; and a 
supernatural crescent-form light from 
heaven which, in a dark and moonless 
night, revealed to them their danger 
when the city was just on the point of 
falling into the hands of the Macedoni- 
ans, is supposed to be commemorated by 
the crescent, which is found on Byzantine 
coins, and which was adopted by the 
Turks as their emblem after the fall of 
Constantinople. 

The Roman emperors had been for some 
time contemplating aremoval of the capi- 
tal toward the East. Diocletian had 
established his court at Nicomedia, on 
the easternmost extremity of the Pro- 
pontis, or Sea of Marmora. Constantine 
had commenced building a capital near 
the far-famed site of ancient Troy. But 
having won a decisive victory over his 
last rival at Byzantium, he could not but 
be struck with the singular advantages 
of its position. He professes to have 
built the city by the command of God 
(Deo jubente), and to have fixed the site 
and meted out its limits (with such ex- 
traordinary dimensions as to call forth 
the remonstrances of his ministers) under 
divine direction. Constantine was now 
undisputed master of the world; and all 
the resources of his vast empire were 
laid under contribution to build and adorn 
a capital which was to perpetuate his 
name, his empire, and his religion. A 
palace, scarcely second to that with which 
successive emperors had crowned the Pala- 
tine at Rome,occupied the first of the seven 
hills nearest the Bosphorus, and, with the 
halls, kitchens, porticos, courts, gardens, 
and baths that clustered around it, cover- 
ed almost the entire extent of the ancient 
city of Byzantium. The second hill, on 
which he had pitched his tent before his 
last decisive battle with Licinius, became 
the site of the principal forum, which he 
built with imperial magnificence, and 
adorned with statues and ornaments 
taken by imperial license from the chief 
cities of his empire. In the centre stood 
a column of porphyry upon a base of 
white marble, and on its summit, 120 
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feet above the ground, was placed a co- 
lossal bronze statue of Apollo, supposed 
to be the work of Phidias, which repre- 
sented the god of day, or, as his flatterers 
at Constantinople interpreted it, Constan- 
tine himself, with a sceptre in his right 
hand, the globe in his left, and a crown 
or halo of sunbeams glittering on his 
head. In the same part of the city with 
the palace and the forum were the hip- 
podrome or circus, the Church of the 
Holy Wisdom (“Saint Sophia”) and the 
Baths of Zeuxippus, whose rival splen- 
dors the Byzantine historians could not 
sufficiently celebrate, and whose columns 
and statues, plundered from the richest 
temples, theatres, and circuses in every 
part of the world, were gathered in the 
city of Constantine, some few of them to 
be preserved till our own times, but the 
most of them, alas! only to be destroyed 
in the successive sackings, conflagrations, 
and disasters of the city. Palaces, 
churches, public baths, aqueducts, foun- 
tains, columns, trophies and triumphal 
arches,, public and private edifices of 
every kind rose, as if by enchantment, in 
every part of the city. Five of the seven 
hills were thus built over in a few years 
and protected on the land side by a wall 
flanked with towers; and a.p. 330, five 
years from the first foundations, the city 
was dedicated with solemn ceremonies, 
lasting forty days, and exhibiting that 
strange mixture of Christian and Pagan 
rites of which Constantine himself was 
the type. Fourteen palaces, fourteen 
cnurches, seven public baths, and several 
triumphal arches are ascribed to the 
founder; and he is said to have expend- 
ed two millions five hundred thousand 
pounds, an immense sum estimated in 
modern values, for the construction of the 
walls, the porticos, and the aqueducts. 
The city was dedicated under the name 
of New Rome; but contemporaries and 
posterity have very fitly chosen to call 
it after the name of him who not only 
founded it, but himself made it a large and 
prosperous city, worthy to be the capi- 
tal of a great empire. Of all royal and 
imperial founders who have built cities 
to perpetuate their memories, Alexander 
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alone excepted, none has bee: so wise or 
so fortunate as Constantine; none has 
erected so lofty and enduring a monv- 
ment as Constantinople. 

A hundred years later, in the reign of 
Theodosius II., the walls of Constantine, 
which had been thrown down by earth- 
quakes and otherwise dilapidated, were re- 
placed by a triple line of walls and towers 
which enclosed the seven hills, and which, 
even in their present neglected and dilap- 
idated state, constitute most imposing 
ruins. 

In the second century after its founda- 
tion, the city was almost rebuilt by Jus- 
tinian, whose architectural reconstructions 
in different parts of the empire procured 
for him the title of ‘‘reparator orbis,” and 
who well deserves the name of the second 
founder of Constantinople. He restored 
the palace, enriched the forums, baths, and 
circuses with new trophies, and erected 
more than twenty-five churches in Con- 
stantinople and its suburbs. But the 
chief architectural glory of his reign was 
the rebuilding of the Church of Saint 
Sophia, twice destroyed by fire, in a style 
of beauty and grandeur far exceeding its 
former magnificence, which, in its essen- 
tial features, has triumphed over the vio- 
lence of enemies and the ravages of time, 
and is now, to cultivated Christian trav- 
elers, the chief attraction of Constanti- 
nople, as the Temple, or Mosque El Aksa, 
built by the same monarch, is among the 
chief objects of antiquarian and sacred in- 
terest at Jerusalem, The subsequent em- 
perors, for eight centuries previous to its 
fall, contributed as little to the growth 
and adornment of Constantinople as they 
did to the honor and prosperity of the 
Eastern Empire. 

Indeed, the entire history of Constanti- 
nople, under the Ceesars scarcely less than 
under the sultans, is a melancholy suc- 
cession of earthquakes, conflagrations, 
factions, mobs, sieges, and scenes of vio- 
lence, answering only too well to the in- 
trigues, plots, depositions, assassinations, 
extortions, oppressions, and imperial vices 
and luxuries that make up the history of 
the court, and, to a great extent, of the 
church and the empire. That history is 
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fitly symbolized, and in fact represented, 
by the “Burnt Column,” which still 
stands among other poor remains of the 
imperial city, but stands robbed of its 
Phidias-wrought crown, dwarfed in its 
lofty stature, blackened by fire and crum- 
bling under the tread of the ages, the mere 
wreck and ruin of the splendid Column 
of Constantine. In the haste and im- 
patience which marked the founding of 
the new capital, the private houses were, 
for the most part, built of wood—a mis- 
take which has been repeated every time 
a general conflagration has made room 
for the erection of new shanties, for fif- 
teen centuries, till such buildings and such 
fires have become the characteristic feat- 
ure, the endemic disease of Constanti- 
nople. Fires and earthquakes conspired 
to destroy the Column of Constantine, 
the Church of Saint Sophia, the chief or- 
naments and the very walls of the city, 
almost from the time of their foundation. 
In the time of the empire, imperial and 
ecclesiastical factions demolished statues 
and works of art, and sometimes laid the 
city in ashes; under the dominion of the 
Turks, incendiary fires are said to be the 
way which the populace have of making 
their grievances known to the Sultan. 
The city has been subjected to sieges by 
Persians, Arabs, Russians, Latins, Turks, 
Asiatics and Europeans, Pagans, Mo- 
hammedans, and Christians, more times 
than can easily be numbered, Thanks to 
the strength of the situation, it has been 
only twice captured by enemies. But 
these two captures were more destruc- 
tive to architecture and works of art 
than all the war of the elements; and it 
is not easy to say which were the more 
fanatical and ferocious in the work of 
destruction, the Christian crusaders or 
the invading Moslems. 

But neither foreign foes nor warring 
elements were so fatal.to the peace and 
prosperity of Constantinople as the ele- 
ments of corruption and self-destruction 
which the court and the populace 
brought with them from Rome and de- 
veloped in the new city. The govern- 
ment, though transferred from the West, 
possessed all the essential features of an 
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Eastern despotism. Even the forms of 
legislation and the titles of republican 
and municipal liberty, which had been 
preserved at Rome, were laid aside at 
Constantinople; and the will of the em- 
peror now became the law of the em- 
pire. Satraps and slaves—in other 
words, viziers and janizaries—executed 
his orders in the provinces, while, in his 
court, eunuchs “alternately cajoled and 
tyrannized over prince and people.” In 
reading the history of the city and the 
empire, we seem to be reading, not the 
annals of Greece or Rome, but a repeti- 
tion of the scenes that were long before 
enacted in Babylon or Persepolis, or an 
anticipation of those that were to be ex- 
hibited in the dominion of the Saracens 
and the Turks. The emperors were not 
such monsters in crime as some of their 
predecessors at Rome; they were not so 
steeped in sensuality as some of their 
successors in Stamboul; in their vices 
they were a sort of hybrid between the 
two, while comparatively few of them 
possessed the energetic virtues of Hadrian 
and the Antonines, or even of an Ach- 
med and a Solyman. The populace 
did not revel in gladiatorial shows, or 
feast their eyes on Christians clad in com- 
bustibles and then set on fire for their en- 
tertainment, like the plebs at Rome; they 
were not sunk in such abject bondage, 
degradation, and wretchedness as the serfs 
and dregs of the Orient. But they lived 
in the baths and circuses, and gloated on 
amusements that would have been the 
scorn of the masses in Athens or any of 
the old Grecian republics. 

Christianity checked thé vices of the 
rulers, moderated the passions and re- 
fined the pleasures of the people, and 
prolonged the existence of the Eastern 
Empire. But Christianity itself was 
corrupted by the alliance of the Church 
with the State. Wealth and splen- 
dor were not the nurses of humility and 
faith, and imperial patronage soon under- 
mined virtues which imperial power and 
persecution could not destroy. When the 
emperor was virtually the head of the 
Church, the Church became too much like 
the State. The bishops were tempted to 
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become courtiers, courtiers aspired to be 
bishops, and the cabals and corruptions 
of the court infected the clergy. Nay, 
Christianity itself was perverted into a 
new element of strife and commotion. 
Creeds were made the rallying cry of 
factions, and the offices of the Church were 
among the highest prizes of worldly am- 
bition. While, in the West, the Pope 
was acquiring temporal power, dictating 
to emperors and compelling kings to kiss 
his feet, in the East the Emperor was 
lording it over the Church and appointing 
or removing bishops and patriarchs at 
his sovereign pleasure; so that the ad- 
vocates of a union between the Church 
and the State cannot plead that the ex- 
periment was not fully and fairly tried 
under both its alternative forms. And the 
reader who has traveled through all the 
floods and storms of ecclesiastical history 
in the Middle Ages, as he looks back upon 
the ground he has passed over, will see 
little to choose between the arrogant, the 
almost blasphemous assumptions of the 
Romish Church and the adulation and ser- 
vile compliance of her Greek sister. 

At the same time we must not forget 
that the world is indebted to Constanti- 
nople for some of its brightest lights of 
literature, law, and religior. The name 
of Chrysostom alone were sufficient to re- 
deem acity from contempt, a church from 
reproach, an empire from infamy. Train- 
ed in the schools of rhetoric and philoso- 
phy, enjoying an exalted reputation for 
learning and eloquence in the courts of 
justice, and even more distinguished for 
his virtues than for his talents and ac- 
complishments, this “ golden-mouthed” 
preacher consecrated talents, learning, 
character, and eloquence all to the service 
of the Great Master, edified, almost in- 
spired vast assemblies of Christians, and 
won heretics, skeptics, and heathen to the 
truth. This highest officer of a corrupt 
and luxurious church visited the sick in 
person, was called John the Almsgiver, 
because he gave his property to the poor, 
reformed the Church, reproved the vices 
of the court, and sent missionaries to 
every part of the Pagan world. He died 
in exile, a witness and almost a martyr 
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to the truth in its primitive simplicity. 
But his body was interred with more 
than imperial honors at Constantinople, 
and his remains were at length transfer- 
red to the Vatican at Rome. Thus the 
East and the West united to honor his 
memory. And his name will go down 
to the remotest ages as the representative 
of “golden-mouthed” eloquence conse- 
crated to Christian truth and righteous- 
ness. 

We owe to the Emperor Justinian, the 
second founder of Constantinople, the 
codification of the Roman law and its 
preservation as a written system. He 
was a great builder; but this was his 
most useful and enduring structure. He 
conquered many foreign nations; he was 
not, on the whole, a bad ruler of his own 
empire, though he was far from extending 
to his subjects all the rights and immuni- 
ties which are written in his code of laws. 
But by this service to jurisprudence he is 
justly entitled to rank among the civiliz- 
ers and law-givers of mankind. 

But the treasures of Greek literature 
were the richest legacy which Constan- 
tinople bequeathed to posterity. Con- 
stantinople, like Alexandria, produced 
critics and scholars rather than works of 
taste and original genius. The Byzantine 
historians wrote petty biographies, com- 
pilations and abridgments of Grecian 
history, or those more ostentatious but 
not more tasteful chronicles which pro- 
fessed to give the history of the world 
from the creation. And the grammarians 
elaborated criticisms, lexicons, glossaries, 
and commentaries on the ancient Greek 
classics, whose genius and taste they ad- 
mired without aspiring to a like purity 
and elevation. These, however, were just 
the men to keep alive the sacred vestal 
flame when the sun of Greek literature 
had gone down, and while Italy had not 
yet emerged from the long and dark 
night of the Middle Ages. And the fall 
of Constantinople was the mysterious 
means by which that flame was to be 
scattered over Southern and Western Eu- 
rope, and kindled on many a private and 
public altar that was now prepared to re- 
ceive it, Halfa century or more before the 
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final catastrophe three ambassadors from 
Constantinople visited the courts of Chris- 
tian Europe to solicit aid against the in- 
yading Turks, and brought with them the 
poets, historians, orators, and philosophers 
of Greece, with whom the authors and 
even the scholars of the West were hith- 
erto unacquainted; and they were wel- 
comed with such enthusiastic delight that 
one of them remained as a teacher in 
Florence, and thus introduced the study 
of Greek literature for the tirst time into 
the universities of Italy, whence it soon 
spread to those of France, Holland, and 
England. Petrarch thus received a copy 
of Homer at the hands of Emanuel Chrys- 
oloras; and though he was unable to read 
the Greek text, he could scarcely contain 
his exultation at possessing so priceless a 
treasure: ‘I have seated him by the side 
of Plato, the prince of poets near the 
prince of philosophers, and I glory in the 
sight of my illustrious guests,” Thus he 
expresses his satisfaction to the donor, 
and adds: “I am delighted with the sight 
of Homer; and as I often embrace the 
silent volume, I exclaim with a sigh, 
Illustrious bard! with what pleasure 
should I listen to thy song, if my sense 
of hearing were not obstructed and lost 
by the death of one friend and the much 
lamented loss of another.* And yet I do 
not despair; the example of Cato sug- 
gests some comfort and hope, since it was 
in the last period of age that he acquired 
the knowledge of Greek letters.” 

The process, thus begun by the dan- 
gers of Constantinople, was accelerated 
by its increasing perils, and completed by 
its fall. When the flood of Turkish bar- 
barism and fanaticism broke over the de- 
voted city, its scholars fled like the mari- 
ners from a wrecked vessel, bearing with 
them, some one and some another, but 
all some portion of the literary treasures 
which they so highly valued, to the mon- 
asteries and universities of Western Eu- 
rope. The art of printing, which was so 
opportunely, nay, so providentially dis- 


* Referring to his own ignorance of Greek, 
and the death and absence of these Greek 
scholars from Constantinople. 
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covered at this t me, multiplied copies of 
the Greek classics, and the Greek Testa- 
ment, Which hitherto had been equally 
unknown; and in the new thoughts and 
irrepressible aspirations that were thus 
awakened, the seeds of a revival of learn- 
ing and a reformation in the church were 
disseminated over Christendom, which had 
been slumbering through the night of cen- 
turies, 

The approaching ruin of his capital 
awakened heroism in the breast of the 
emperor; and the last of the Ceesars died 
as became a Christian and the sovereign 
of a great empire. Resolved to die an 
independent sovereign rather than live 
as he might have done, a vassal of the 
Porte, the night before the final assault he 
rode round to all the military posts en- 
couraging the troops by his cheerfulness; 
then going to the Church of St. Sophia, 
he partook of the holy sacrament. The 
next morning, asking pardon of all his 
household for every offence which he 
might have given them, he mounted his 
horse amid their sighs and prayers and 
tears, and rode away to the scene of bat- 
tle. Before night he had fallen, fighting 
almost alone with the overpowering forces 
of the enemy, and they marched over his 
unrecognized lifeless body to those horrid 
scenes of slaughter and pillage which last- 
ed for three days and formed the last tragic 
act in the history of the capital of the 
Eastern Empire. 


Of Constantinople as the capital of the 
Ottoman Turks and the chief city of the 
Mohammedan Empire, we shall not speak 
historically, but as it is, and as we saw it 
with our own eyes, Taking leave of 
Athens by revisiting the Tomb of Themis- 
tocles and bathing in the waters of the 
Pireeus, we embarked on the French 
steamer Euphrates in the evening of May 
3d, and the next morning we found our- 
selves where Paul was on the second day 
after his embarkation at Assos, “ over 
against Chios.” We followed in our 
thoughts the Apostle creeping along this 
same coast, though in the opposite direc- 
tion, with scarce a fourth part of our 
speed, and with almost none of our com- 
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forts, on his joyful and more than tri- 
umphal progress toward bonds and im- 
prisonment at Jerusalem. Then we turn- 
ed to think of “the blind old man of 
Scio’s rocky isle;” how, wherever he may 
have been born, he wandered over all 
these seas and shores, supported by his 
sacred lyre, till, at length, 
“Seven cities claimed a Homer dead, 
Through which a living Homer begged his 
bread.” 
Ipsara also was in sight, and we could 
not but pay a passing tribute of honor 
and praise to the brave Ipsariots, who, in 
the revolution, proved that the modern 
‘ Greeks inherited the valor and the virtues 
of their ancestors, About noon we came 
alongside of vine-clad and forest-crown- 
ed Mitylene (ancient Lesbos), birthplace 
of Alczeus, Sappho, and Theophrastus, and 
cradle of the lyric poetry of Greece. 
By the middle of the afternoon we were 
coasting along the chief sites and scenes 
of epic story in the Iliad. Soon we had 
Tenedos on our left, and on our right the 
ruins of Alexandria Troas. And through 
the remainder of the day every sweep of 
the sea, every swell of the shore, every 
harbor and headland, every ridge and 
plain and river and mountain was hal- 
lowed in Homeric song. There is the 
river which, in those good old times when 
heaven was so near to earth, the gods 
called Xanthus, but men Scamander. 
You can trace it all the way from its 
source in yonder mountains to its mouth 
near the entrance of the Hellespont. 
There, not far from the hot and cold 
springs which still constitute its source, 
was the site of that far-famed city, Troy, 
whose godlike conquerors were immor- 
talized in the poetry and plastic art of the 
Greeks, and to whose heroic defenders 
Rome was proud to trace its origin. And 
these are the plains of Troy on which the 
embattled hosts of Europe and Asia first 
met in that high encounter of heroes, 
kings, and gods, which, stripped of myth 
and romance, has been so often repeated 
in the historic ages. And these tumuli, 
not unlike in appearance to the mounds 
of our western prairies, tradition has con- 
secrated as the tombs of heroes who fell 
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in the mighty conflict. And that is Be- 
sika Bay, where the allied fleets rendez- 
voused in the late Crimean war, which, 
if it did not last ten years nor confer im- 
mortality on its authors and leaders, in 
the forces which it mustered on either 
side, quite threw the Trojan war into 
the shade. 

And now we enter the Hellespont, 
These are the Sigeon and Rheetian prom- 
ontories. Castles and windmills crown 
their summits, and underneath each of 
them is a Turkish town. Soon after pass- 
ing them, we went down to dinner, 
When we came on deck after dinner, we 
were just passing the two castles at the 
narrowest point which have given to the 
strait its modern name, the Dardanelles, 
These mark the sites of the ancient Sestos 
and Abydos. Near this same point, the 
famous bridge of Xerxes was thrown 
across the Hellespont. The Dardanelles 
reminded me much of the Hudson in the 
varying width of the strait, in its fre- 
quent short turns, and in its projecting 
promontories. It does not equal the Hud- 
son, however, in the boldness of its shores 
or in the cultivation of the hill-sides, still 
less in the country-seats which so adorn 
the heights on the great river of New 
York. 

One half of the Hellespont and the 
whole length of the Propontis—severally 
the gate and the vestibule of Constanti- 
nople—we passed in the night. About 
9 o'clock the next morning we came in 
sight of Stamboul. It was a misty, 
cloudy morning, and we entered the 
Golden Horn, and went up to our hotel 
in Pera, in a smart rain. We therefore 
missed, in our first view of the city, the 
sunlight which is so essential to the 
beauty of Constantinople. Still we could 
not but greatly admire the buildings and 
grounds of the Seraglio—a city of itself, 
covering the whole extent of ancient 
Byzantium—the rural city, or imperial 
villa, which first presents itself with its 
mosques, and palaces, and country-seats 
embowered in trees and interspersed with 
frequent groves of cypresses. And when 
we rounded Seraglio Point and gazed 
in succession on the Mosque of Sultan 
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Achmed, the old Church of Saint Sophia, 
and the city of palaces, mosques, and 
bazars, built in different ages and in various 
styles and colors, rising terrace after ter- 
race and hill after hill, palace above palace 
and mosque above mosque, from the 
water’s edge to the summit, in a queer, 
strange, magnificent succession of pointed 
cypresses, quaint old domes, and towering 
minarets, we forgot the want of sunshine, 
and hailed the city of the Sublime Porte 
with an enthusiasm which no amount of 
rain was sufficient to damp. 

One of the best views of Constantinople 
is to be obtained from the summit of a 
lofty tower in the old Genoese wall be- 
tween Pera and Galata, on the brow of 
the hill which overlooks the Golden Horn. 
All that we saw, (and admired in spite of 
the clouds and rain which attended our 
arrival) together with a panorama of 
far wider compass, we beheld the next 
morning from this tower, gilded with 
bright sunshine and fairly illuminated 
with all the colors of the rainbow. Ex- 
tent,variety, and picturesqueness combine 
to form a panorama of rare perfection. 
Five cities here unite in one—Stam- 
boul, almost as oriental as Damascus— 
Pera, nearly as occidental as London or 
Paris—Scutari, the Chrysopolis or Golden 
City of the Greeks and Persians, from 
time immemorial the rendezvous of 
Asiatic caravans—Galata, mart of Eu- 
ropean commerce—and Tophana, with its 
queer mixture of soldiers’ barracks, can- 
non foundries, and stocks for building 
caiques. These five cities are set in a 
framework of three bodies of water quite 
as diverse and unique as themselves— 
the Propontis, the Bosphorus, and the 
Golden Horn—the marble sea, the conti- 
nent-dividing strait or river, and the har- 
bor freighted with the riches of Eastern 
and Western nations. And beyond these 
stretches a vast and varied range of fields 
and forests, hills and mountains, among 
which, covered with perpetual snow, glit- 
ters Mt. Olympus, loftiest of the moun- 
tains of Western Asia. Variety is, after 
all, the most striking characteristic of the 
view. Land and water, city and country, 
garden and palace, kiosks and ware- 
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houses, mosques and khans, acres of 
bazars covered with domes, and yet 
larger acres of cemeteries planted with 
cypresses, intermingle and succeed each 
other in all possible permutations—every 
turn of the eye is, as it were, a new com- 
bination of the forms and colors of the 
kaleidoscope. 

But the best views of the city are from 
above and without. The poetry and 
picturesqueness vanish as you enter the 
rough, narrow, muddy, and filthy streets, 
and grope your way between the low 
shanty-like shops and the commonplace 
wood houses, fit fuel for frequent confla- 
grations, which fill up a large part of Con- 
stantinople. 

The bazars, however, are commodious 
and beautiful, especially in the display 
of goods, beyond even those of Cairo or 
Damascus, Instead of the flat open roof 
or awning, intended only to keep out the 
sun, of the former city, or the raftered and 
pointed roofs which carry off the rains of 
the latter, these are covered by a succes- 
sion of domes and Byzantine or Sara- 
cenic arches. Sometimes a single arch 
spans the whole width of the bazar; 
sometimes a threefold or fivefold sys- 
tem prevails, one arch covering the 
street or horse-path in the centre, and 
one or two the sidewalk, and the long 
rows of shops or counters on either side. 
Each bazar is confined to the sale of 
some special article. “ One alley glitters 
on each side of you for 100 yards with 
yellow Morocco; you turn into another 
fringed with Indian shawls, or cast your 
eye down a long vista lined with muslin 
draperies or robes of ermine and furs.” 
Silks dazzle your eyes in a third; in a 
fourth your head is almost turned with 
brilliant gems and jewelry. One entire 
bazar is devoted to the sale of amber 
and beads; another, from beginning to 
end, sparkles with beads, or flashes with 
diamonds, set in the most bewitching vari- 
ety of most diminutive slippers. Thus you 
may pass the day, or almost any number 
of days if you choose, in a succession of 
enchanting shows, and all the while you 
scarcely know whether your curiosity is 
not even more awakened by the lazy and 
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lordly shopkeepers, and the throngs of 
ladies and gentlemen of all nations and 
costumes and tongues who are seen shop- 
ping there, than in the variety and bril- 
liancy of the shops and the articles. 

Thanks to the Europeanizing and hu- 
manizing influence of the Crimean war, 
the mosques were more than usually ac- 
cessible at the time of our visit. But we 
had time to enter only two of them. The 
most striking feature of the Constantino- 
ple mosques, which are all modeled after 
the ancient church and now mosque of 
Saint Sophia, is the broad, flat central 
dome, (much flatter than those of St. 
Peter’s in Rome and St. Paul's in Lon- 
don) and the system of domes and semi- 
domes that cluster around it. The dome 
of the Mosque of Sultan Achmed is sup- 
ported by four columns or round piers 
thirty-six feet in diameter. This mosque 
is one of the earliest and finest of those 
that have been built expressly for mosques 
by the Turks themselves, and is distin- 
guished by the unusual number of six 
minarets, two more than Saint Sophia 
or the Sacred House at Mecca. It occu- 
pies a part of the ancient area of the hip- 
podrome, and fronting on the remainder 
of that area, now a public square, looks 
out upon the obelisk which was brought 
from Egypt to Rhodes, and thence to 
Constantinople, and the still more fa- 
mous column of the three twisted serpents 
which is believed to have once support- 
ed the prophetic tripod of the oracle at 
Delphi. From its open and accessible 
situation, the Mosque of Sultan Achmed 
is the theatre of most of the ceremonies 
and processions on the great festivals, and 
may be called the State Church or Ca- 
thedral, while the Saint Sophia, from its 
vicinity to the Seraglio, may be called 
the Court Church. 

An unique and magnificent structure 
in itself, Saint Sophia is, in its history and 
antiquity, scarcely second to any build- 
ing in the world, The Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem has hardly 
passed through more or stranger vicissi- 
tudes. Founded by Constantine himself, 
A.D. 325, the same year in which the 
foundations of the new city were laid, 
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and enlarged thirteen years after by the 
emperor’s son, Constantius; burnt down 
in 404, and rebuilt in 415 by Theodosius; 
burnt a second time, in 532, and recon- 
structed on a far grander scale than ever 
by Justinian, with an express intent to 
outdo the temple of Solomon in magnif- 
icence, it has borne a conspicuous part 
in the whole history of the Church and 
the State from the foundation of the 
Eastern Empire. Fountains and tombs, 
vestibules and cloisters, domes and mina- 
rets, have clustered around it, till it con- 
stitutes in itself a little city or sacred 
citadel, Strangers are usually admitted 
only to the galleries which run around 
three sides, and to which the ascent is by 
a winding inclined plane, like that of St, 
Peter's, so gradual that a horse and car- 
riage might be driven up it. The view 
of the whole interior from the western 
gallery is perhaps imposing and bewil- 
dering, rather than in the highest degree 
sublime. Yet you are at once struck with 
wonder and admiration at the immense 
extent and complication of the build- 
ing, the number and variety of the piers 
and columns that support the galleries 
and the domes; the series of domes ris- 
ing one above another till they culminate 
in the grand central dome; and then the 
height, and, more remarkable still, the 
breadth of that central dome itself, span- 
ning the vast central spaces like the 
vault of heaven! Passing from the first 
general impression to the details, you 
are never weary of examining the infi- 
nite variety of materials, forms, and colors 
gathered from all parts of the world and 
wrought into the structure, and which 
appear the most striking in the columns 
of Egyptian granite, serpentine, porphyry, 
and many-colored marble brought from 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus, the tem- 
ple of the Sun at Baalbec, and I know not 
how many other venerable and sacred 
edifices. In the ancient form of the 
Greek cross, which it still retains, I could 
not but see an unconscious prophecy of 
future restoration to the worship and 
service of that incarnate and divine 
“Wisdom” to whom it was originally 
dedicated. 
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And in the apostolic Goodell and 
Dwight, and Schaffler and Hamlin and 
Riggs, and their younger associates, with 
their chapels and schools and versions of 
the Scriptures, for which the Crimean 
war had excited an unwonted interest, 
I seemed to see fit means, though few 
and small, for so great a consummation. 
The days which we spent with these 
good missionaries and their families are 
all marked with chalk in the calendar of 
our memory. So were those in which 
we made the circuit of the mouldering 
walls built of altérnate layers of brick 
and stone, and the crumbling towers and 
gates, each of which has a history of its 
own; and visited the splendid fountains 
inscribed with the words of the Koran, 
“By water everything lives;” and the 
spacious cisterns, fit to be palaces of the 
emperors that built them, one of which 
bears the name of the “Thousand and 
One Columns.” And the day in which we 
made the excursion up the Bosphorus is 
especially fresh and bright in our recol- 
lection. The Bosphorus is at once the 
Broadway and the North River of Con- 
stantinople. It is one continuous harbor 
and roadstead, fairly alive with every 
imaginable variety of water-craft, from 
the Golden Horn to the Black Sea. At 
the same time, it is one continuous street 
of warehouses, shops, palaces, mosques, 
kiosks or summer-houses, and _ villas, 
reaching down to the water’s edge, with 
gardens and orchards and parks stretch- 
ing up the hill-sides. And the caique is 
the characteristic vehicle of the Bospho- 
rusand the Golden Horn. Light, slender, 
and graceful as a birch-bark canoe, but in- 
laid with ornaments and adorned like an 
Oriental lady’s slipper, it glides over the 
water like a stream of oil. It looks and 
moves like a thing of life. It is the very 
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poetry of motion. Anc if there is any 
such thing as the romance of life, it would 
seem to be life on the Bosphorus. 

But the French and English steamers, 
which were continually plowing the 
Bosphorus around us, (for it was just 
after the fall of Sebastopol) reminded 
us still more forcibly of the great strug- 
gle which has been so long going on for 
the possession of Constantinople. The 
very name by which the city is called by 
the Greeks and Turks seems to be pro- 
phetic of this struggle. For “ Stamboul,” 
or “Tstampol,” is a corruption, not as 
many suppose of Constantinople, but of 
Eis ryv nox, “Into the City.” ‘“ Istam- 
pol,” “Into the City;” in other words, 
“ For Constantinople,” has long been the 
rallying cry of the Eastern nations. The 
West is now involved in the conflict. 
While the Russians are intent on mak- 
ing Constantinople the central capital of 
their great and growing empire, the oth- 
er great powers are striving to prop up 
the Ottoman Porte with their bayonets. 
Meanwhile the Greek race feel that Con- 
stantinople belongs of right to them, and 
look forward with undoubting confidence 
to the time when, jealous of each other, 
and despairing of any good from the 
Turkish Government, they will be glad 
to leave the prize in their hands; and 
so Constantinople will become again the 
capital of a great Greek empire. May 
not the final result be a union of some of 
the best traits of Greeks, Turks, and Rus- 
sians, infused with elements of civiliza- 
tion, government, and religion from West- 
ern Europe and America? Whatever 
may be the solution of this problem, 
Constantinople is doubtless destined to 
act a part in modern history not less 
important than that which it performed 
in ancient and medizeval times. 


SCIENCE AND FAITH. 


Ir is by no means strange that theolo- 
gians should regard modern scientific 
speculation with a certain degree of jeal- 
ousy. In the hands of some who regard 


revealed truth with indifference, if not 
with hostility, it is brought into antago- 
nism with a scriptural faith. It is even 
employed—in some instances with studi- 
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ous design—to suggest or disseminate 
doubts which call in question ultimately 
the vital truths of revelation. 

There can be no question that, in an 
exclusive study of nature and its laws, 
the mind is in a measure trained to ig- 
nore those higher and spiritual truths 
which are allowed to lie neglected in the 
background, and to concentrate attention 
upon the material aspects of science. The 
Positivism of Comte is a marked illus- 
tration of this fact. Minds, able, pene- 
trating, sagacious, finding all their efforts 
to penetrate the barrier between knowl- 
edge and faith baffled, and discovering in 
the spiritual realm nothing which they 
can define and classify in confirmation of 
their scientific theories, may be even dis- 
posed to indulge a quiet revenge by 
assuming not to notice what they cannot 
explain. They pass along to their obser- 
vatories or laboratories under the very 
shadow of those eternal verities of the 
spiritual world which fill other minds 
with a solemn awe, and pronounce them 
unworthy of investigation because they 
do not come within the sweep of their 
telescope, or betray their secrets to the 
analysis of their science. 

There can be no doubt that in many 
instances there is a covert, as in some 
cases there is a confessed distrust of any 
explorations in the field of truth that are 
not limited to what is palpable or tan- 
gible. Mental science has shared, some- 
times, the fate of theological dogma, and 
has been put under the ban along with 
it. Very consistently, man has been re- 
garded as a clay mechanism, with geo- 
graphical or linear bvundaries, and the 
spiritual elements of his being have been 
utterly ignored. The spirit of material 
investigation has turned at once upon 
metaphysical and theological truth, and 
exclaimed in parody the language of its 
prototype: “Nature I know, and her 
laws I know, but who are ye?” 

But the “science” that can indulge in 
tricks like these is unworthy the name. 
It betrays and dishonors the cause which 
it professes to maintain. It does not 
recognize the fact that its own is but a 
limited domain. It is not wise in that 
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true learning which recognizes the narroy 
boundaries of all human knowledge, an 
the finite capacity of human powers 
Boasting and presumption are not the 
marks of the true scholar. Genuine 
science will not attempt to pronounce 
empirical judgment on what lies outside 
of its own domain. 

But it would be unjust and unwarrant- 
able to cast upon “science” the odium 
of its misjudging patrons or profes- 
sors. We have among us those who do 
honor to science, while they recognize 
those truths which lie outside of its 
proper sphere, and which, in the facts 
of consciousness, or the utterances of 
revelation, have as firm a basis as any on 
which the conclusions of science rest, 
They have no apprehension from the 
results of the most searching scientific 
investigation. Their faith in spiritual 
truth is not shaken but confirmed by 
their observation of nature, and the 
more extended knowledge of her laws. 
They may well say, if the same great 
Author speaks in nature by his provi- 
dence, and in revelation by his grace, 
there will be only an apparent, not a real 
inconsistency in their utterance, and their 
final harmony will orly be the more per- 
fect and triumphant. 

There can be no question that a right 
reading of the book of Nature will fur- 
nish one of the most valuable comments 
upon the truths of the Bible. The lately- 
published theories of the conservation 
and correlation of forces may wear to 
some minds the aspect of materialism or 
atheism. Yet a proper sifting of the 
facts on which they are based—if done by 
a competent hand—would undoubtedly 
be a valuable contribution to the elucida- 
tion and confirmation of a Christian faith. 
We think it may be safely said that they 
all point in one direction, and pay tribute 
to the truth of the paramount claims of 
that spiritual force which, back of all 
within the sphere of human science, 
gives law to every other force—if, indeed, 
all force is not in a sense spiritual—and 
controls the universe by its own peculiar 
methods. 

Let us, then, insert the term of subor- 
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dination along with those of the conser- 
vation and correlation of forces. For, as 
surely as these forces harmonize, they 
harmonize in accordance with some law. 
Science will admit that every force has 
its own sphere and conditions and limi- 
tations, as well as its proper relation to 
all other forces, These have their orders 
and ranks, as truly as the stars and systems 
that compose the universe; their mutual 
checks and restraints; their superior or 
inferior order, rising from the simplest 
energy of vital action to the sublimest 
faculty of a spiritual nature. 

In the inorganic world organizing forces 
commence their operation. The result is 
beautiful in itself, even if it were a finality. 
Ten thousand forms of vegetable life over- 
spread the globe. . The earth is carpeted 
with verdure. The seed germinates, the 
leaf expands, the blossom unfolds at 
once its beauty and its fragrance. Forests 
clothe the mountains, and harvests wave 
over the plain. The eye may feast itself 
on countless landscapes of ever-varying 
beauty. And all has been effected by the 
force of vegetable life—a force before 
which science must pause in her triumph- 
ant career, and confess her inadequacy 
todeal with the sublime mystery, as hope- 
lessly locked up in a grain of mustard- 
seed as the ineffable words of the book 
sealed with the seven seals, 

But is this a finality? By no means, 
Vegetable life-force has wrought and done 
its work in subordination to animal life- 
force, It has brought its tribute and laid 
it at the feet of that power which, in re- 
ceiving and disposing of it, asserts its 
supremacy. The lower hase of the pyra- 
mid has been laid, and now another layer 
isplaced upon it. Animal life is declared 
by the subordination of vegetable to it— 
however closely they may run into one 
another—to be superior to it. And now 
what do we behold? A beauty of life 
and motion, of form and action, of which 
inanimate nature was quite incapable. 
The almost infinite varieties of beast, bird, 
and insect people the vegetable realm, in- 
vading its voiceless solitudes with hum 
or song, cropping its herbage, sipping 
honey from its flowers, till the morning 
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sunlight, as it girdles the earth with its 
beams, girdles it with the awakening en- 
ergies and activities of tribes and races 
of existence, which seem to exult in a 
conscious freedom, and a joy of motion 
or indulged instinct that is all their 
own. 

But is even this a finality? By no 
means. However the eye of the observer 
might linger over these new aspects of 
nature, and however he might feel that 
her grand solitudes of verdure and her 
prairie seas were invested with a new 
charm, he would yet only have advanced 
a single step toward a higher level. Ani- 
mal life-force is subservient, and by mani- 
fest design, to human life-force. If the 
Book of Revelation did not declare it, 
our own observation of nature would teach 
us that the brute creation is held in trib- 
utary subservience to the needs of human 
existence. We need and use its strength to 
supplement ourown. Its flesh is our food. 
The human frame is sustained by the hom- 
age which it pays to the practically su- 
perior claims of our animal life. Mean- 
while the mystery of life itself becomes 
doubly mysterious, As we trace it—by 
the same name, while the reality changes 
or is transformed—from the vegetable to 
the brute, and the brute to man, we are 
made to feel that it moves on before 
us, wrapped about in an inexplicable ob- 
scurity, and possibly holding fast in its 
relentless grasp that mighty secret of its 
being, which, perhaps, if unfolded, might 
revolutionize science or sublimate away 
all its materialism and grossness. 

But when we have traced it up to 
man—considered as an animal with a su- 
perior organization and nervous struc- 
ture, as well as organs exquisitely framed 
for higher uses—have we yet touched a 
finality? Is his animal life—wonderful 
as it is—the end to which all that pre- 
ceded pointed onward? Is there not still 
a force to which the vital forces of the 
body are all subordinate and subservient, 
and the unrivaled supremacy of which 
must pass unquestioned? The body is 
but the instrument of the soul; one of its 
conditions of developmnt. Ina thousand 
ways it ministers and pays tribute to it, 
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Its constant service reminds us of Pope’s 
expression : 


“Mere engines to the ruling mind.” 


It executes its tasks; it goes on its er- 
rands; it is forever bringing it intelli- 
gence. It puts it, as a medium or con- 
ductor, in communication with the mate- 
rial universe, and all the countless lines 
and angles in which universal nature is 
diagrammed for the studious eye. It fur- 
nishes it the means of traveling abroad, 
ranging height and depth, going beyond 
itself, and mastering the elements that 
form the alphabet from which it may 
spell out thought and emotion, and the 
sublime lessons of duty. 

We have thus passed from life-force to 
what we may call soul-force. Are these 
correlative? Is the last only a new form, 
a higher phase of the former? To assert 
this would be a bold paradox. We have 
certainly met in our progress with new 
elements of force, which constitute at the 
least a new elementary organization. 
This soul-force is a mystery within a 
mystery. It not only holds the Jife-force 
in subjection to it, but it moves in a 
sphere, and deals with objects all its own. 
Its phenomena are peculiar. It ranges 
free in a realm which no fowl knoweth, 
and which a vulture’s eye hath not seen. 
It marshals, or resolves, or combines the 
elements of an ideal world as boundless 
as the universe, and as enduring as eter- 
nity. It lays its hand on truths that 
were old when the foundations of the 
earth were laid, which the ages cannot 
mutilate or crumble, and which must en- 
dure though the material creation were 
dissolved. No laws of gravitation, or of 
material conditions, can bind it in their 
chains, It has a kind of creative energy. 
It calls for things that are not, and they 
come. With its thought—its own pecu- 
liar property—it can set other forces like 
itself at work, till their combined energy 
becomes in its manifestations more com- 
manding and sublime than the march of 
the tempest or the outburst of the vol- 
eauo. It finds or creates channels through 
which it can send its influence around the 
world and across centuries, Only our 
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familiarity with it has stripped it to our 
eye of its romantic, startling, even appal- 
ling aspect. 

And shall we call this a correlative of 
life-force? An ignorant presumption may 
theorize to that effect, and suppose that 
for arguments sake we let ignorant pre- 
sumption for once have its own way, 
We have then a buccession of forces— 
kindred in nature, if one is willing un- 
blushingly to assert it—in a serial subor- 
dination to the highest, and a succession 
that by its very order points onward to 
something yet unveiled or beyond the 
reach of our finite apprehension. Is it 
for Science, without a vestige of proof, to 
assert that there is nothing there; that in 
the soul-force of man the apex of the 
pyramid has been reached; that no per- 
vading world-force, in which all other 
forces find their unity, encompasses and 
controls all? 

Plainly énough there is a steady pro- 
gression in adirection that leads from the 
lowest (material) to the highest spiritual 
force. In the process of exploration we 
find an established and uniform subordi- 
nation. What does this proclaim but the 
supremacy, the sovereignty, of the ulti- 
mate soul-force, holding in subjection to 
itself countless other forces, or ranks of 
forces, all moving in due subordination, 
and illustrating in that subordination the 
necessary homage of nature’s laws and 
nature's forces to nature’s God? We feel, 
as we reflect upon this, that the language 
of the inspired apostle is an echo of our 
thought, “ Howbeit, that was not first 
which was spiritual, but that which is 
natural; and afterward that which is 
spiritual,” Our course is one that tends 
from the mortal to the immortal; from 
the corruptible to the incorruptible ; from 
the earthly to the heavenly. From peak 
to peak we are constrained to mount up- 
ward, till the very habit of progression 
teaches us to gaze still onward and up- 
ward, to heights even beyond, that are 
shrouded in the unveiled mystery of the 
eternal and ineffable. 

The correlation of forces, if taken in 
connection with their necessary subor- 
dination, is, if we accept it, a fatal blow 
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to certain popular and yet grossly per- 
nicious forms of materialism. The vis- 
ible universe becomes a repository of 
forces which have a spiritual genesis and 
dependence. Through it they circulate ; 
over it they preside; and yet they act 
with that unison and harmony which pro- 
claim their mutual relationship, and their 
subjection to one common control. If 
we find them possessed of common ele- 
ments—if in some cases we can measure 
their equivalent values—if we can, so to 
speak, trace the features of one in an- 
other and discern a family likeness, shall 
we therefore bring spiritual force down 
to a material level, and express its 
equivalent by pounds of iron, or tons 
of coal? Shall we make vigor of mus- 
cle only another phase for the power 
of thought or depth of emotion? This 
would be to set the order of nature at 
defiance ; to put out the sun and light a 
taper; to shoe the head and crown the 
feet, If the forces of nature are corre- 
late, most assuredly they are also subor- 
dinate in their several spheres, and to 
derange their established order, or subvert 
their due preéminence, would be to plant 
the pyramid upon its apex, 

The truth is, that the moment Science 
lifts its eye from its own altar, it sees the 
victim of an acceptable sacrifice Divinely 
provided. It finds itself on every side in 
contact with forces that transcend all the 
powers of its analysis, and it is a stupid 
presumption for it to identify the limita- 
tions of its own ignorance with the 
bounds of universal knowledge. The very 
barriers that confront it—the very mys- 
teries that are flung across its path with 
the inscription, “Hitherto shalt thou 
come, and no further,” teach the lesson 
of that humility which is an element of, 
if not in the scientific sense correlative 
with, faith, Indeed there is not a line 
of thought or exploration in the universe, 
that sooner or later does not bring us into 
contact with an inexplicable and incom- 
prehensible Infinite that lies beyond the 
realm of sense, and in the presence of 
which we feel constrained to bow down 
and adore. The chain of Science must 
somewhere be made fast to the staple of 
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Faith, The first step of our scientific logic 
must rest on a theoretic postulate, and 
the last step—if that may be—only leaves 
us at the bottom of a precipice which 
reason despairs to climb. Knowledge is 
like light. It may be reflected or re- 
fracted a thousand times, and it may cost 
us little labor to explore its zigzag paths; 
but when all this work is done, it only 
remains to trace it back to the great 
fountain from which it is a straggling 
beam, and in the intolerable splendor of 
which it is lost while we are blinded our- 
selves, 

Science is but the Calypso of a narrow 
island in the broad and boundless main 
of knowledge. On every side her walks, 
with all their enchanting beauty, and 
their artistic perfection, are bounded by 
the impassable sea. Here and there 
massive docks may be run out into the 
deep waters, and to them may be borne 
winged telegrams of truth from far-off 
lands. But all of them together cannot 
begin to survey for us the globe, or to 
chart for us the sea, The unknown has 
unexplored immensities and unfathom- 
able depths, and our largest acquisitions 
in the domain of knowledge are but new 
piles driven down further on, yet making 
no appreciable encroachment on the abyss 
of waves. What an atom of asingle star 
is to that great universe-girdling constella- 
tion that we call “the Milky Way,” that 
our largest intellectual acquisitions may be 
to even that knowledge which is possible 
to finite capacities, when eternity shall 
have trained and developed them. 

But this Calypso of Science has not 
mastered even her own narrow isle. 
Here and there she may have thrown 
around some isolated hill or valley the 
enchantments of her art. But most of 
her domain is still a thicket, and there 
are mines beneath her feet, which invite 
her exploring energies, where an ex- 
haustless wealth remains yet untold. In 
which of all her departments has Science 
more than just begun her task? Who, 
even with the brief record of past explo- 
ration before him, does not feel that it 
foreshadows a future career practically 
interminable? Each department of nat- 
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ural philosophy may. be said to stand as 
yet on the first step of that staircase by 
which it shall continue to mount upward 
in indefinite progression. 

We rejoice to believe that there are 
scientific minds, not a few, that are not 
blind to considerations like these—that 
have meditated upon them gravely and 
seriously, and that have carried with them 
to their varied spheres of effort, the 
healthful though humiliating impression 
of the necessary limitations and imper- 
fections of human knowledge. They are 
too broad-minded and too honest to as- 
sume for Science that exclusive claim 
which others, in betrayal of their trust, 
put forth in her behalf. They see in the 
successive discoveries and acquisitions of 
knowledge the rounds of a ladder which 
by no splicings of art can be made to 
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reach up to heaven, but by means of 
which we may be able to rise to a posi- 
tion where we may glance about us, and 
comprehend more sensibly the vastness 
and grandeur of that universal temple 
where Science should be humble enough 
at once to study and adore. 

Under the guidance of such minds, not 
only has a religious faith nothing to fear, 
but much to hope. They will bring back 
from every department they explore, and 
every sphere they traverse, new trophies 
to lay as tribute at the feet of revealed 
truth. Wonderful and still more wonder- 
ful will the results of their investigations 
be, and in the far-off quarry they will 
shape the stones that at length, without 
the noise of saw or hammer, shall take 
their predestined place in the great 
temple of spiritual truth. 


#0 


“CLOSE THE RANKS.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “‘ CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 


En méme temps, le bruit des canons que les Prussiens avaient amenés sur une colline 4 
gauche se mit a gronder; cela ne finissait pas. Les boulets sifflaient tantét en I'air, tantot 
dans les rangs, tantdt ils entraient dans Ja terre qu’ils rabotaient avec un bruit terrible. Nos 
canons tiraient aussi d’une maniére que vous empéchait d’entendre la moitié des sifflements 
et des ronflements des autres, mais cela ne servait 4 rien; et d’ailleurs ce qui vous produisait 
le plus mauvais effet, c’étaient les officiers qui vous répétaient sans cesse “ Serrez les rangs, 
serrez les rangs."—Erckann-Chatrian— Histoire d'un Conscrit de 1813—xiii. 


I. 

Wuen of old first we heard the war-thunder 
Roll round us, above us, and under— 
In our ranks those dread chasms were torn, 
As the hail-storm sweeps paths through the corn. 
When those terrible gaps first we felt, 
Felt like snow-flakes, our men from us melt, 
Like a ghostly cry, piercing and clear, 
Rang the word of command on the ear, 

“ Close the ranks!” 


Through all hearts the resistless words thrilled— 

Not knowing whose places we filled— 

Obedient, together we pressed, 

In serried ranks charging abreast, 

Still shoulder to shoulder were ranged, 

Though the comrades be mournfully changed, 
Closed the ranks. 


Not an instant the march must be stayed, 
For no pity the battle delayed; 

On we pressed in close ranks by our dead, 
Left our wounded where fallen they bled, 
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Since yet the day’s work must be wrought, 

For our dead and our wounded we fought; 

For their sakes not a pause might we dare, 

For their sakes, lying helplessly there, 

For their sakes on we pressed on our way, 

Closed the ranks, sped the charge, won the day: 
“Close the ranks!” 


II. 
And now in the battle of life, 
In the thick of the old ceaseless strife, 
When those terrible gaps come again, 
On the heart falls the blank and the pain, 
And we know in our anguish too well 
What we lost, when thus stricken they fell; 
Still that word of command on the ear, 
Through the blank and death silence rings clear, 
“Close the ranks!” 


For the sake of the comrades who died, 

Press on where they fell, side by side; 

For their sakes, of whose stay we’re bereft, 

Press closer to those who are left, 

Linking tighter the links still remaining, 

True till death, one another sustaining. 

In serried ranks charging abreast, 

With unbroken front onward still pressed, 

Not a moment the charge must be stayed, 

For no tears be the battle delayed. 

For their sakes not the feeblest despairs, 

The fight and its triumphs still theirs ; 

Press forward where they led the way, 

Close the ranks, speed the charge, win the day: 
“ Close the ranks!” 


ee 


MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS,* 
Two additional volumes to thisremark- at once in the very front rank of histo- 


able history of the Netherlands, complet- 
ing the work, have just made their appear- 
ance simultaneously in London and New 
York. The extraordinary interest every- 
where awakened by the previous volumes, 
from the same accomplished pen, will be 
fully sustained and confirmed by these. 
They exhibit throughout all those emi- 
nent qualities which, at his first appear- 
ance before the public in Tue Rise or THE 
Dorcn Repusiic, won the author such 
high and universal praise, and placed him 
From the Death of William the Silent to the 
Twelve Years, Truce—1609. By Joun Lo- 


THROP Moriey. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 


rians, Judged by the standard of a severe 
taste, the present volumes will show an 
improvement upon the earlier ones. The 
style is more chaste and simple. While 
there is a less ambitious rhetoric and less 
coloring, there is no less life and fascina- 
tion in the narrative, which is made to 
flow on continuously and luminously to 
the end, under the guidance of a master- 
hand which has all the details of the strife 
at command, and knows how to arrange 
and compact them so as best to give a 
complete and intelligent view of the 
whole fierce, prolonged, and tremendous 
struggle. Not that we object to the style 
of the earlier volumes. For never shall 
we forget the interest—intense, at times 
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painfully so, driving sleep from our pillow 
and holding us in a state of great mental 
excitement—with which we followed Mr. 
Motley through all the preceding volumes, 
charmed with the brilliancy and graceful 
flow of his rhetoric, but most of all un- 
der the spell of that noble and heroic in- 
spiration which breathed in every page 
and reproduced the stirring scenes which 
he narrated, and made us feel that we 
were following the guide of a master over 
the unfamiliar and almost untrodden fields 
of Netherland history. 

Forty-three years had passed since the 
memorable April morning in which the 
great nobles of the Netherlands presented 
their “ Request” to the Regent Margaret at 
Brussels to the twelve years’ truce in 1609, 
at which point the present history closes. 
The war which these highborn “ beggars” 
had then kindled, little knowing what 
they were doing, was then brought to a 
close, and the successor of Philip IT., in- 
stead of planting the Inquisition in the 
Provinces, was obliged to recognize them 
as an independent, sovereign, and Protes- 
tant republic. 

The history of the rise and progress of 
the Dutch Republic, so truthfully, so elo- 
quently, and so graphically narrated in 
this grand historical epic, is an important 
chapter in the history of human liberty, 
and for this reason deserves special study 
at our hands. Nothing is more sublime 
in the annals of the world than the hero- 
ism, the audacity, and the endurance of 
those Dutch patriots, who, from love to 
fatherland and to the Protestant faith, 
confronted the leading despotic and papal 
power of the world, and for forty years 
fought, suffered, protested, and dared, till 
they were finally victorious, It was al- 
most inevitable thata people thus cradled 
to freedom by their stern conflicts with 
superstition and tyranny, trained to valor 
by a forty years’ conflict, and “hardened 
almost to invincibility by their struggle 
against human despotism, should be fore- 
most among the nations in the develop- 
ment of political, religious, and commer- 
cial freedom.” 


“Few strides,” says Mr. Motley, ‘“‘ more gi- 
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gantic have been taken in the march of hu- 
manity than those by which a parcel of out- 
lying provinces in the north of Europe ex- 
changed slavery to a foreign despotism, and 
to the Holy Inquisition, for the position of a 
self-governing commonwealth, in the front 
rank of contemporary powers, and in many 
respects the foremost of the world. It is im. 
possible to calculate the amount of benefit 
rendered to civilization by the example of the 
Dutch Republic. Exactly at the 
moment when a splendid but decaying des. 
potism, founded upon wrong—upon oppres- 
sion of the human body and the immortal 
soul, upon slavery, in short, of the worst 
kind—was awaking from its insane dream of 
universal empire to a consciousness of its 
own decay, the new republic was recognized 
among the nations.” 


The space at our command will only 
allow us to present to our readers a few 
of the items of interest embraced in these 
concluding volumes, and these we shall 
give chiefly in the historian’s own lan- 
guage. 

The preceding portion of the history 
brings down the narrative to the year 
1589, the year following the destruction 
of the “Invincible Armada,” with which 
Philip intended to destroy England, 
and with it the cause of Protestantism 
throughout the world; so that the present 
portion covers a period of twenty years. 


PRINCE MAURICE OF ORANGE-NASSAU. 

When by the hands of an obscure fa- 
natic, on the 10th of July, 1584, William 
the Silent had been assassinated, the 
Netherlanders felt that their main hope 
and defence was taken away. But as 
the curtain rises at the opening of the 
third volume, the son of William, Prince 
Maurice—youthful, but heroic, patriotic, 
and trained to military life in the first 
scientific school of the age—appears upon 
the stage, and to the end of the history 
is a leading actor in the strife—an accom- 
plished general, the equal of Alexander 
Farnese, the superior of the Archduke 
Albert, able to cope with the veteran and 
most distinguished military leader of 
that fighting epoch. If the Dutch Re- 
public in its origin owed much to the 
wisdom, prudence, and sagacity of the 
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father, the sword of the son was one of 
the chief instruments in sustaining the 
struggle for twenty years, and wresting 
victory at last from the hand of despot- 
ism. 

Maurice was pre-eminently a practical 
man, and such an one the Netherlands 
had sore need of to contend with the 
scientific and professional tyrants against 
whom they had so long been struggling. 
He was no enthusiast, no poet, no poli- 
tician. ‘Four years long and more, 
when most youths in his position would 
have been alternating between frivolous 
pleasures and brilliant exploits in the 
field, the young Prince had spent labori- 
ous days and nights with the learned 
Simon Steyinus of Bruges,” and in this 
severe school he studied the science of 
engineering, which he made so potent 
against his foes, The army of the Nether- 
lands was still to be created. Hitherto the 
contest had been mainly carried on by mil- 
itia and foreign hirelings; but a Dutch 
army there was none, and Maurice’s first 
task was to raise up one, and discipline and 
wield it according to the new system of 
tactics. The old masters looked with 
astonishment or pity upon the innova- 
tions which the young general intro- 
duced, but in conjunction with his cousin, 
Lewis William, he perfected the new sys- 
tem, “‘to be adopted at a later period 
by all civilized nations.” Thus, with a 
comparatively small force, numbering at 
this period only about 20,000 foot and 
2,000 horse, but well disciplined, well 
equipped, and always promptly paid, 
Maurice was able to cope with the ablest 
generals and the veteran troops of Spain. 

Doubtless the most important innova- 
tion of the Prince, and the one which 
required the most energy to enforce, was 
the use of the spade. His soldiers were 
jeered at by the enemy as mere boors 
and day laborers, who were dishonoring 
the profession by the use of that imple- 
ment instead of the sword. Such a nov- 
elty was a shock to all the military ideas 
of the age, and it required no little deter- 
mination and vigor to overcome the uni- 
versal prejudice, “Spade in hand, with 
his head full of geometrical problems, a 


Prince, scarce emerged from boyhood, 
presents himself on the stage where 
grizzled Mansfields, drunken Hohenlos, 
and truculent Verdugos have been so 
long enacting that artless military drama 
which consists of hard knocks and whole- 
sale massacres. The novice is received 
with universal hilarity.” But quickly is the 
tide turned when he lays siege to their 
cities, and by slow approaches plants his 
artillery on commanding positions, or by 
the explosion of his mines blows up their 
defences and compels a surrender. But 
for the superior military training and 
genius of Maurice, made available by 
that little republic, consisting mainly of 
cities, it is hard to see how it could have 
held out against the Spanish forces till 
Spain itself was exhausted and bankrupt. 


HENRY IV. OF FRANCE 

Figures conspicuously in this history, 
both as an ally of the Netherlands, in 
conjunction with Elizabeth of England, 
and as arival of Philip for the French 
throne. But the pen of Motley strips 
him of the last claim to the respect 
and sympathy of at least the Protes- 
tant world. So much romance and in- 
terest centered in him as Henry of 
Navarre, the associate of Coligny and 
Condé, and the political embodiment and 
military champion of the Huguenot faith, 
that it is hard to divest one’s self of these 
early impressions and study him in the 
light of an apostate and reprobate. When 
the dagger of Jacques Clément rid the 
world of Henry III., “ that forlorn carica- 
ture of kingship and of manhood,” it was 
thought likely to prove eminently benefi- 
cial to the cause of Netherland liberty. 
Philip of Spain conceived that the time had 
come when he might himself assume the 
sovereignty of that kingdom, now ina the 
hands of the Leaguers. The chief diffi- 
culty in the way was the Béarnese here- 
tic, who, on the occasion of his marriage 
with the daughter of de Medici and sis- 
ter of Charles X., came so near perishing 
with the other chiefs of his party and 
faith, in the memorable massacre of St, 
Bartholomew's Day. As bearing directly 
on the issue of the great struggle, Mr. Mot- 
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ley sketches the manifold manceuvres and 
plots and farces and fightings of these two 
wily and unscrupulous antagonists, and 
the means by which Henry at last out- 
witted and out-generaled Philip, and be- 
came Henry IV. of France. But King 
Henry, and Henry of Navarre were quite 
different characters. Little was the ser- 
vice he rendered henceforth to his former 
friends. Naturally gay and frivolous in 
character and dissolute in morals, his re- 
ligious convictions sat very loosely upon 
him. When an earthly crown was the re- 
ward, he did not hesitate to abjure the 
faith in which he had been trained, and 
of which he was the recognized head, and 
humbly sue for reconciliation with, and 
admission into the Roman church, 

The religious “ conversion” of Henry is 
one of the grandest farces ever enacted 
by man. We must give a brief picture 
of it when the scene had reached its cul- 
minating point of interest. 


“And now the great day had come. The 
conversion of Henry to the Roman faith, fixed 
long before for the 28d July, 1593, formally 
took place at the time appointed. From six 
in the morning till the stroke of noon did 
Henry listen to the exhortations and expound- 
ings of the Jearned prelates and doctors whom 
he had convoked, the politic Archbishop of 
Bourges taking the lead in this long-expected 
instruction. After six mortal hours had come 
to an end, the King rose from his knees, 
somewhat wearied, but entirely instructed 
and convinced.” 


Next day there was a grand show in 
the cathedral of St. Denis, where, in. the 
presence of a multitude, he formally de- 
manded to be received into the bosom of 
the Roman Catholic Church, 


“Do you wish it sincerely?” asked the 
prelate. “I wish it with all my heart,” said 
the King. Then, throwing himself on his 
knees, the Béarne—great champion of the 
Huguenots—protested before God that he 
would live and die in the Catholic faith, and 
that he renounced all heresy. His 
unction and contrition were most impressive, 
and the people of course wept piteously. The 
King, during the progress of the ceremony, 
with hands clasped together, and adoring the 
Eucharist with his eyes, or as the Host was 
elevated, smiting himself thrice upon the 
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breast, was a model of passionate devotion. 

. The comedy was admirably played 
out, and was entirely successful. In private 
he mocked at all this ecelesiastical mummery, 
and described himself as heartily sick of the 
business. ‘‘I arrived here last evening,” he 
wrote to the beautiful Gabrielle, “and was 
importuned with God save you till bed-time, 
In regard to the Leaguers, I am of the order 
of St. Thomas. I am beginning to-morrow 
morning to talk to the bishops, besides those 
I told you about yesterday. At this moment 
of writing I have a hundred of these impor- 
tunates on my shoulders, who will make me 
hate St. Denis as much as you hate Mantes, 
‘Tis to-morrow that I take the perilous leap, 
I kiss a million times the beautiful hands of 
my angel, and the mouth of my dear mistress,” 


This so-called conversion of the King 
marks an epoch in human history. It 
strengthened the Romish church, and 
gave it an indefinite renewal of life. The 
appearance of Henry the Huguenot as the 
champion of the Council of Trent was of 
itself too biting an epigram not to be 
extensively destructive. The King was 
now on his throne. All Paris was in 
rapture. There was Te Deum with high 
mass in Notre Dame, and the populace 
was howling itself hoarse with rapture 
in honor of him so lately the object of 
the general curse, 


“But alas! the hopes of those who loved 
the reformed church ag well as they loved 
their country, were sadly blasted by the 
apostasy of their leader. From the most 
eminent leaders of the Huguenots there came 
a wail which must have penetrated to the 
well-steeled heart of the cheerful Gascon. 
‘It will be difficult,’ they said, to ‘ efface very 
soon from your memory the names of the men 
whom the sentiment of a common religion, 
associations in the same perils and persecu- 
tions, a common joy in the same deliverance, 
and the long experience of so many faithful 
services, have engraved there with a pencil 
of diamond. .The remembrance of these 
things pursues you everywhere; it interrupts 
your most important affairs, your most ardent 
pleasures, your most profound slumber, to rep- 
resent to you, as in a picture, yourself to your- 
self; yourself, not as you are to-day, but such 
as you were when, pursued to the death by 
the greatest princes of Europe, you went on 
conducting to the harbor of safety the little 
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yeasel against which so many tempests were 
beating.’” 

Queen Elizabeth’s reproof was not less 
pointed and characteristic, 


“Ah! what grief; ah! what regrets; ah! 
what groans have I felt in my soul at the 
sound of the news brought to me by Morlaus! 
My God! Is it possible that any worldly re- 
spect can efface the terror of Divine wrath? 
Can we by reason even expect a goud sequel 
to such iniquitous acts? He who has main- 
tained and preserved you by his mercy, can 
you imagine that he permits you to walk alone 
in your utmost need? "Tis bad to do evil 
that good may come of it. Meantime I shall 
not cease to put you in the front rank of my 
devotions, in order that the hands of Esau may 
not spoil the blessings of Jacob. As to your 
promises to me of friendship and fidelity, I 
confess to have dearly deserved them, nor do 
I repent, provided you do not change your 
Father—otherwise I shall be your bastard 
sister by the Father’s side—for I shall ever 
love a natural better than an adopted one. I 
desire that God may guide you in a straight 
road and a better path. Your most sincere 
sister in the old fashion, As to the new, I 
have nothing to do with it.” 

ALEXANDER FARNESE. 

The career of this brilliant soldier, and 
by far the ablest of Philip’s generals, closes 
in such gloom as really to awaken our 
pity. He was a nephew of Philip, and 
succeeded the “bloody Alva” in the ad- 
ministration of affairs in the Netherlands. 
Long and faithfully did he serve his royal 
master as no other man could have done— 
his genius and heroism shining resplen- 
dently on a hundred battle-fields and in 
council. He scorned the most tempting 
offers repeatedly made to him, and with 
broken health and impaired fortune strug- 
gled tu the last to uphold the power of 
the King. And yet Philip, while profess- 
ing the utmost confidence and friendship 
for him, always distrusted him and set 
spies over him, and at the last, with the 
most consummate treachery that an in- 
fernal spirit could devise, provided for the 
uttermost disgrace of his nephew and 
ablest general. 

“Suffering from a badly-healed wound, 
from water on the chest, degeneration in the 
heart, and gout in the limbs, dropsical, en- 
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feebled, broken down into an old man before 
his time, Alexander still confronted disease 
and death with as heroic a front as be had 
ever manifested in the field to embattled Hol- 
landers and Englishmen, or to the still more 
formidable array of learned pedants and diplo- 
matists in the halls of legislation. This wreck 
of a man was still fitter to lead armies and 
guide councils than any soldier or statesman 
that Philip could call into his service, yet the 
King’s cruel hand was ready to stab the dying 
man in the dark.” 


But his hour had come, and the hero of 
so many battles fainted, after retiring to 
his bed at the usual hour, and so quietly 
breathed his last. The moral of such a 
life is well drawn by Mr. Motley. 


“The first soldier and most unscrupulous 
diplomatist of his age, he died when scarcely 
past his prime, a wearied, broken-hearted old 
man. Were it possible to conceive of 
an Italian or Spaniard of illustrious birth in 
the sixteenth century, educated in the school 
of Machiavelli, at the feet of Philip, as any- 
thing but the supple slave of a master and the 
blind instrument of a church, one might for a 
moment regret that so many gifts of genius 
and valor had been thrown away, or at least 
lost to mankind. Could the light of truth ever 
pierce the atmosphere in which such men 
have their being; could the sad music of bu- 
manity ever penetrate to their ears; could 
visions of a world—on this earth or beyond it ~ 
—not exclusively the property of kings and 
high-priests, be revealed to them, one might 
lament that one so eminent among the sons 
of women had not been a great man. But it 
is a weakness to hanker for any possible con- 
nection between truth and Italian or Spanish 
statecraft of that day. The truth was not in 
it nor in him, and high above his heroic achieve- 
ments, his fortitude, his sagacity, his chival- 
rous self-sacrifice, shines forth the baleful light 
of his perpetual falsehood.” 

PHILIP THE II, OF SPAIN, 
Whose long career of perfidy, crime, 
and wholesale butchery came to a mis- 
erable and fitting end in 1600, was the 
very incarnation of bigotry, despotism, 
and cruelty. The historian does not go 
out of his way to blacken his memory. 
There was no need of this. The whole 
history of this forty years’ war is the 
record of his devilish crimes against hu- 
manity, religion, and liberty. The sum- 
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ming up of his character by the historian 
is masterly, and the judgment rendered 
is terrible in its severity and truthfulness. 

His sufferings during the last months 
of his life were horrible. Grave-worms 
did their office before soul and body were 
parted. Like Herod of old, “he was eat- 
en up of worms.” 


“Swarms of vermin, innumerable in quan- 
tities, and impossible to extirpate, were gene- 
rated and reproduced in the monarch's blood 
and flesh. No torture ever invented by Tor- 
quemada or Peter Titelman to serve the ven- 
geance of Philip and his ancestors, or the 
Pope, against the heretics of Italy or Flanders, 
could exceed in acuteness the agonies which 
the most Catholic king was now called upon 
to endure.” 


It seems like a signal instance of di- 
vine retribution overtaking, at the last, 
the man whose life had been passed in 
torturing and butchering his fellow-men, 
and in seeking to establish the Inquisition 
throughout Christendom. “It is a con- 
solation to reflect,” says Mr. Motley, 
“that a career, controlled by such prin- 
ciples, came to an .ignominious close.” 
His reign was a thorough and disgrace- 
ful failure. “He dashed himself against 
the spirit of the age, and was dashed 
down in infamy to the earth. The 
great Spider of the Escurial, weaving 
his web, undertook to entrap the free 
people of Holland in the meshes of civil 
and spiritual tyranny ; but he lived long 
enough to see all his projects meet with 
entire defeat.” 


“He attempted to reduce the free Nether- 
lands to slavery and to Papacy. Before his 
death they had expanded into an independent 
republic, with a policy founded upon religious 
toleration and the rights of man. He had 
endeavored al) his life to exclude the Béarnese 
from his heritage, and to place himself or his 
daughter on the vacant throne. Before his 
death, Henry IV. was the most powerful and 
popular sovereign that had ever reigned in 
France. He had sought to invade and con- 
quer England, and to dethrone and assassinate 
its queen. But the queen out-witted, out- 
generaled, and out-lived him. English sol- 
diers and sailors, assisted by their Dutch com- 
rades in arms, accomplished on the shores of 
Spain what the Invincible Armada had in vain 
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essayed against England and Holland. . . . 
Mutiny was the only institution that was 
left in his dominions, while the Spanish In. 
quisition, which it was the fell purpose of his 
life, from his youth upward, to establish over 
the world, became a loathsome and impossi- 
ble nuisance everywhere but in its native soil. 
There have been few men known to history 
who have been able to accomplish by their 
own exertions so vast an amount of evil. If 
Philip possessed a single virtue, it has eluded 
the conscientious research of the writer of 
these pages. If there are vices—as possibly 
there are—from which he was exempt, it is 
because it is not permitted to human nature 
to attain perfection even in evil. : 
Homicide, such as was hardly ever encom- 
passed before by one human being, was com- 
mitted by Philip, when in the famous edict of 
1568 he sentenced every man, woman, and 
child in the Netherlands to death. That the 
whole of this population, three millions or 
more, were not positively destroyed, was be- 
cause no human energy could suffice to exe- 
cute the dreadful decree. But Alva, toiling 
hard, accomplished much of this murderous 
work. By the aid of the ‘Council of Blood,’ 
and of the sheriffs and executioners of the 
Holy Inquisition, he was able, sometimes, to 
put 800 human beings to death in a single 

, for the crimes of Protestantism or of 
opuldénce; and, at the end of half dozen years, 
he could boast of having strangled, drowned, 
burned, or beheaded, more than 18,000 of 
his’ fellow-creatures. His robberies, 
like his murders, were colossal, Not often in 
théoworld’s history have so many thousand 
individuals been plundered by a foreign ty- 
rant for no crime, save that they were rich 
enough to be worth robbing. False- 
hood was the great basis of the king’s charac 
ter. For the ideal perfection of perfidy, 
foreshadowed by the philosopher who died in 
the year of Philip's birth, was thoroughly em- 
bodied at last by this potentate. Certainly 
Nicholas Machiavelli could have hoped for 
no more docile pupil. That all men are vile, 
that they are liars, scoundrels, poltroons, and 
idiots alike—ever ready to deceive, and yet 
easily to be duped, and that he only is fit 
to be king who excels his kind in the arts 
of deception, by this great maxim of the 
Florentine, Philip was ever guided. But it 
seems like mere railing to specify his crimes. 
Their very magnitude and unbroken continu- 
ity, together with their impunity, give them 
almost the appearance of inevitable phenom- 
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ena. The horrible monotony of his career 
stupifies the mind until it is ready to accept 
the principle of evil as the fundamental law 
of the world. If there be such a 
thing as historical evidence, then is Philip 
convicted before the tribunal of impartial 
posterity of every crime charged in his indict- 
ment. He lived seventy-one years and three 
months; he reigned forty-three years. He en- 
dured the martyrdom of his last illness with 
the heroism of a saint, and died in the cer- 
tainty of immortal bliss as the reward of his 
life of evil.” 


We cannot omit, in our glance at this 
history, to give a specimen or two of 
the manner in which cities were taken 
and battles fought on land and on the 
sea. The Spaniards captured the city of 
Amiens in the following singular way. 


“One morning in March there came a 
party of peasants, fifteen or twenty in num- 
ber, laden with sacks of chestnuts and wal- 
nuts, to the northernmost gate of the town. 
They offered them for sale, as usual, to the 
soldiers at the guardhouse, and chaffered and 
jested—as boors and soldiers are wont to do— 
over their wares. It so happened that in the 
course of the bargaining one of the bags be- 
came untied, and its contents were emptied 
on the ground. There was a scramble for 
the walnuts, and much shouting, kicking, 
and squabbling ensued, growing almost into 
a quarrel between the burgher-soldiers and 
the peasants. As the altercation was at its 
height a heavy wagon, laden with long 
planks, came toward the gate, for the use 
of carpenters and architects within the 
town. The portcullis was drawn up to ad- 
mit this lumbering vehicle, but in the con- 
fusion caused by the chance-medley going on 
at the guardhouse, the gate dropped again 
before the wagon had got fairly through the 
passage, and remained resting upon the tim- 
ber with which it was piled.” 


The device succeeded, A shrill whistle 
sounded, and as if by magic the chestnut- 
selling peasants were suddenly trans- 
formed to soldiers, armed to the teeth, 
while as many more sprang from beneath 
the planks on the wagon, when the mas- 
ter-spirit suddenly made his appearance, 
and, at the head of 1500 men, entered and 
captured the city. 


THE BATTLE OF NIEUPORT, 

one of the bloodiest and most decisive of 
the whole war, signally illustrates the 
varying fortunes of a great battle and 
how much depends on the coolness, sa- 
gacity, and power of asingle man. The 
arena of the conflict was a sandy beach 
on the coast of Flanders, near to Ostend. 

“Tt was a bright, warm midsummer-day. 
The waves of the German Ocean came lazily 
rolling in upon the crisp yellow sand, the 
surf breaking with its monotonous. music at 
the very feet of the armies. Maurice of 
Nassau, in complete armor, rapier in hand, 
with the orange-plumes waving from his 
helmet, and the orange-scarf across his 
breast, rode through the lines, briefly address- 
ing his soldiers with martial energy. Point- 
ing to the harbor of Nieuport behind them, 
now again impassable with the flood, to the 
ocean on the left where rode the fleet, carry- 
ing with it all hope of escape by sea, and to 
the army of the Archduke in front, almost 
within cannon-range, he said they had no 
choice between victory and death. They 
must either utterly overthrow the Spanish 
army, he said, or drink all the waters of the 
sea. Kither drowning or butchery was their 
doom if they were conquered, for no hope 
whatever was to be expected from the foe. 
He was there to share their fate, to conquer 
or to perish with them.” 

“For two hours the armies stood look- 
ing each other in the face, and it was 
about two o'clock when the Archduke 
gave the signal to advance, A fierce and 
hotly-contested struggle ensued. “It 
seemed,” said one who fought there, “as 
if the last day of the world had come.” 
For a long while the tide of battle turned 
against the brave Maurice. His generals 
were defeated, and his army routed. The 
day seemed lost beyond redemption. 

“The current of the retreating and pursu- 
ing hosts swept by the spot where Maurice 
sat on horseback, watching and directing 
the battle. His bravest and best general, 
the veteran Vere, had fallen; his cousin 
Lewis was now as utterly overthrown as his 
brother Earnest had been but a few hours 
before at the fatal bridge of Leffingen; the 
whole army, the only army of the States, 
was defeated, broken, and panic-struck; the 
Spanish shouts of victory rang on every 
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side, Plainly the day was lost; and with it 
the republic. In the blackest hour that 
the Netherland commonwealth had ever 
known, the fortitude of the stadholder did 
not desert him. Immovable asa rock in the 
torrent he stemmed the flight of his troops. 
Three squadrons of reserve cavalry were all 
that was left him, and at the head of these 
he essayed an advance. He succeeded in 
rallying a portion of those nearest him. The 
enemy paused in their mad pursuit, im- 
pressed even more than were the States’ 
troops at the dauntless bearing of the prince. 
It was one of those supreme moments in 
battle and in history which are sometimes 
permitted to influence the course of events 
during a long future.” 


Maurice ordered a last charge by those 
few cavalry squadrons, while the enemy 
was faltering under the play of the artil- 
lery. It was a forlorn hope, yet such was 
the shifting fortune of that memorable 
day that the charge decided the battle. 
The whole line of the enemy broke and 
fled wildly in every direction, and were 
shot and stabbed as they fled. The con- 
quered became the victors. The mad chase 
and frightful carnage continued along the 
beach and through the downs until dark. 
Never was arout more absolute than that 
of Albert’s army. Never had so brilliant 
a victory been achieved by Hollander or 
Spaniard upon that great battle-ground 
of Europe—the Netherlands, 


“ Maurice, to whom the chief credit of the 
victory was unquestionably due, had been firm 
and impassive during the various aspects of 
the battle, never losing his self-command when 
affairs seemed blackest. So soon, however, 
as the triumph, afler wavering so long, was 
decided in his favor—the veteran legions of 
Spain and Italy, the picked troops of Chris- 
tendom, all flying at last before his troops— 
the stadholder was fairly melted. Dismount- 
ing from his horse, he threw himself on his 
knees in the sand, and with streaming eyes 
and uplifted hands exclaimed, ‘O God, what 
are we human creatures to whom Thou hast 
brought such honor, and to whom Thou hast 
vouchsafed such a victory.’” 


NAVAL BATTLES, 
Some of the naval exploits of the Neth- 
erlanders were quite as remarkable as 
their successes on the land. In all the 
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annals of naval warfare, there has never 
been a more gallant and heroic exploit 
chronicled than that which Klaaszoon per- 
formed off Cape St. Vincent. Admiral 
Haultain was despatched with a large 
naval force in September, 1606, to inter- 
cept and capture the fleet of the great 
West India merchantmen on their return 
voyage. But instead of these he encoun- 
tered the war-ships of Admiral Don Luis 
de Fazardo, the most formidable fleet that 
for years had floated in those waters. Af- 
ter a show of fight, the Dutch Admiral, 
with all his vessels save one, got away as 
best they could. The Vice-Admiral Klaas- 
zoon's ship, already sore crippled, was 
again attacked at the going down of the 
sun. No assistance was rendered him, 
The rest of the Dutch fleet crowded all 
the sails their masts would bear to get out 
of the way. Night came on, and the last 
that the fugitives knew of the result was 
that the gallant Vice-Admiral was last 
seen in the midst of the Spanish fleet, the 
sound of his broadsides saluting their ears 
as they escaped. 

“ Left to himself alone in a dismasted ship, 
the Vice-Admiral never thought of yielding to 
the eighteen Spanish galleons. To the re- 
peated summons of Don Luis Fazardo that 
he should surrender, he remained obstinately 
deaf, Knowing that it was impossible for him 
to escape, and fearing that he might blow up 
his vessel rather than surrender, the enemy 
made no attempt to board. Two whole days 
and nights Klaaszoon drifted about in his crip- 
pled ship, exchanging broadsides with his an- 
tagonists, and with his colors flying on the 
stump of his mast. The fact would seem in- 
credible were it not attested by perfectly trust- 
worthy contemporary’accounts. At last his 
hour seemed to have come; his ship was 
sinking. A final demand for surrender, with 
promise of quarter, was made. Out of his 
whole crew but sixty remained alive; many of 
them badly wounded. He quietly announced 
to his officers and men his decision never to 
surrender, in which all concurred. They knelt 
together upon the deck, and the Admiral made 
a prayer in which all fervently joined. With 
his own hand Klaaszoon then lighted the pow- 
der-magazine, and the ship was blown into the 
air. Two sailors, all that were left alive, were 
picked out of the sea by the Spaniards, and 
brought on board one of the vessels of the 
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fleet. Desperately mutilated, those grim Dutch- 
men lived a few minutes to tell the tale, and 
then died defiant on the enemy’s deck.” 


In the following year a signal and 
glorious victory was achieved by the 
Dutch fleet under the gallant Heemskerk 
over the Spanish war-fleet in the Bay 
of Gibraltar. Within the two horns of 
that beautiful bay, and protected by the 
fortress on the precipitous rock, lay the 
Spanish fleet at anchor, in all twenty-one 
sail, under a veteran commander, D’ Avila. 
The Hollandersand Zeelanders had gained 
victories on the German Ocean, in the 
Channel, throughout the Indies, but now 
they were to measure strength with the 
ancient enemy in this most conspicuous 
theatre and before the eyes of Christen- 
dom. Heemskerk summoned all the cap- 
tains on board his flag-ship, the Aolus, and 
addressed them in afew stirring words. He 
then briefly announced his plan of attack. 
He would lay his own ship alongside that 
of the Spanish Admiral. The Tiger was 
to grapple with her on the other side. 
The Vice-Admiral was to attack the 
enemy’s Vice-Admiral in the same way. 
Thus, two by two, the twenty-six little 
Dutch ships were to come into closest 
quarters with each one of the great gal- 
leons. Heemskerk was to lead the way, 
and all were to follow closely in his wake. 
An oath to stand by each other was taken, 
All then went down on their knees in 
humble prayer, and the loving cup was 
passed around. 

It was about one in the afternoon when 
the Dutch fleet drifted down the river 
upon the enemy. Heemskerk ordered 
the gunners of the olus not to fire until 
the ship struck the Spanish Admiral’s. 
“Wait till you hear it crank,” he said. 
At the first broadside he fell mortally 
wounded, but ke implored the nextin com- 
mand to fight his ship to the last, and to 
conceal his death from the rest of the fleet. 
Then prophesying a glorious victory for 
the republic, and commending his soul to 
God, he soon breathed his last. A cloak 
was thrown over him, and the battle raged 
on. A broadside from the Holus now made 
fearful havoc with her antagonist, killing 
Admiral D’Avila, Thus both Admirals 
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had fallen at the very beginning of the 
battle. But the fight went on. Several 
of the Spanish ships, one after another, 
were silenced or set on fire. In the midst 
of the carnage, a tremendous explosion 
suddenly shook the air. 

“One of the largest galleons, engaged in 
combat with a couple of Dutch vessels, had 
received a hot shot fully in her powder maga- 
zine, and blew up with all on board. The 
blazing fragments drifted about among the 
other ships, and two more were soon on fire, 
their guns going off and their magazines ex- 
ploding. The rock of Gibraltar seemed to reel. 
To the murky darkness succeeded the intolera- 
ble glare of a new and vast conflagration. The 
scene in that narrow roadstead was now al- 
most infernal. It seemed, said an eye-witness, 
as if heaven and earth were passing away. 
A hopeless panic seized the Spaniards. The 
battle was over. The St. Augustine still lay in 
tbe deadly embrace of her antagonists, but all 
the other galleons were sunk or burned.” 


The Spanish fleet was entirely destroy- 
ed. The battle lasted from half-past three 
till sunset of an April day. The Holland- 
ers lost not a ship, and but one hundred 
seamen were killed. Had Heemskerk 
lived he would doubtless have taken Gib- 
raltar—fortress and town—and perhaps 
Cadiz, such was the consternation along 
the whole coast. 

In conclusion, we group together a few 
items of general interest. During the last 
twenty years of this great war, the ma- 
terial prosperity of the Netherlands won- 
derfully increased. They had become the 
first commercial nation in the world. 
The population of Amsterdam, in twenty 
years, increased from 70,000 to 130,000, 
and in the next decade was again more 
than doubled; while in the provinces 
which had submitted to Philip, poverty 
andruin prevailed. During this protract- 
ed and exhaustive war, when the stern 
little republic was straining every nerve 
to maintain the unequal contest, her ships 
were trading to every part of the world, 
and expedition after expedition was sent 
to the Arctic regions as pioneers in geo- 
graphical discovery. In every branch of 
human industry these republicans took 
the lead. “On that scrap of solid ground, 
rescued by human energy from the ocean, 
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were the most fertile- pastures in the 
world, On those pastures grazed the 
most famous cattle in the world. An ox 
often weighed more than 2,000 lbs.” 
Butter and cheese were exported to the 
annual value of a million sterling, and 
other provisions to an incredible extent. 
In many fabrics the Hollanders were at 
the head of mankind. Dutch linen was 
esteemed a fitting present for kings to 
make and to receive. The republic had 
nearly 100,000 sailors and 3,000 ships; 
and her sailors were the boldest, the best 
disciplined, and the most experienced in 
the world, either for peaceable seafaring 
or ocean warfare. She had the carrying 
trade for all nations, and strode centuries 
in advance of the contemporary world in 
the liberation of trade. Her population 
might be estimated at three and a half 
millions, about. equal to that of England 
at the same period. But she was richer 
than England. Nowhere were so few 
unproductive consumers. Every one was 
at work, 

“The ordinary budget of the United Pro- 
vinces was about equal to that of England, 
varying not much from four millions of 
florins. But the extraordinary revenue was 
comparatively without limits, and there had 
been years during the war when the citizens 
had taxed themselves as highly as fifty per 
cent. on each individual income, and doubled 
the receipts of the exchequer. . . There 
was a public debt, the annual interest of 
which amounted to 200,000 florins. During 
the war, money had been borrowed at as 
high a rate as thirty-six per cent., but at 
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the conclusion of hostilities, the States could 
borrow at six per cent., and the whole debt 
was funded on that basis. Taxation was 
enormously heavy, but patriotism caused it 
to be borne with cheerfulness, and produc. 
tive industry made it comparatively light. 
o's . No army in Europe could compare 
with the troops of the States. . . . While 
the soldiers in the pay of Queen Elizabeth 
wer? crawling to her palace gates to die of 
starvation before her eyes; while the vet- 
erans of Spain and of Italy had organized 
themselves into a permanent military muti- 
nous republic, on the soil of the so-called 
obedient Netherlands, because they were 
left by their masters without clothing or 
food, the soldiers of the Dutch common- 
wealth were contented, obedient, well fed, 
well clothed, and well paid; devoted to 
their government, and ever ready to die in 
its defence. Even more could be 
said in praise of the navy than of the 
armies of the Netherlands. It was recogniz- 
ed as nearly impossible to compel a war-ves- 
sel of the republic to surrender. Hardly an 
instance was on her naval record of submis- 
sion, even to far superior force, while it 
was filled with the tragic but heroic histories 
of commanders who had blown their ships, 
with every man on board, into the air, 
rather than strike their flag. Such was the 
character, and such the capacity, of the sea- 
born republic,” 


The public will await with intense 
interest the sequel to this history, the 
Thirty Years’ War, ending with the peace 
of Westphalia, upon which Mr, Motley is 
already engaged, 
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THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS; 
OR THE WHITE AND BLACK RIBAUMONT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 


CHAPTER XIII, 
THE PALACE OF SLAUGHTER. 


“ A human shambles with blood-reeking floor.” 
Aischylus—“ Agamemnon” (Miss Swanwick). 


Tue door was opened at last, but not 
till full daylight. It found Eustacie as 
ready to rush forth, past all resistance, as 
she had been the night before, and she 
was already in the doorway when her 
maid Veronique, her face swollen with 


weeping, caught her by the hands and 
implored her to turn back and listen. 

And words about a rising of the Hu- 
guenots, a general destruction, corpses 
lying in the court, were already passing 
between the other maidens and the con- 
cierge. Eustacie turned upon her servant: 
“ Veronique, what means it? Where is 
he?” 


“ Alas! alas! Ah! mademoiselle, do 
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but lie down! Woeisme! I saw itall! 
Lie down, and I will tell you.” 

“Tell! I will not move till you have 
told me where my husband is,” said Eus- 
tacie, gazing with eyes that seemed to 
Veronique turned to stone. 

“ Ah! my lady—my dear lady! I was 
on the turn of the stairs and saw all. The 
traitor—the Chevalier Narcisse—came on 
him, cloaked like you—and—shot him 
dead—with, oh, such cruel words of mock- 
ery! Oh, woe theday! Stay, stay, dear 
lady; the place is all blood—they are 
slaying them all—all the Huguenots! 
Will no one stop her? Mademoiselle— 
ma’m’selle a 

For Eustacie no sooner gathered the 
sense of Veronique’s words than she dart- 
ed suddenly forward, and was in a few 
seconds more at the foot of the stairs, 
There, indeed, lay a pool of dark gore, 
and almost in it Berenger’s black velvet 
cap, with the heron plume. LEustacie, 
with a low cry, snatched it up, continued 
her headlong course along the corridor, 
swiftly as a bird, Veronique following, 
and vainly shrieking to her to stop. Di- 
ane, appearing at the other end of the 
gallery, saw but for a moment the little 
figure, with the cloak gathered round her 
neck and floating behind her, understood 
Veronique’s cry and joined in the chase 
across hall and gallery, where more stains 
were to be seen, even down to the mar- 
ble stairs, every step slippery with blood. 
Others there were who saw and stood 
aghast, not understanding the apparition 
that flitted on so swiftly, never pausing 
till at the great door at the foot of the 
stairs she encountered a gigantic Scottish 
archer, armed to the teeth. She touched 
his arm, and, standing with folded arms, 
looked up and said, “Good soldier, kill 
me! I am a Huguenot!” 

“Stop her! bring her back!” cried Di- 
ane from behind, “ it is Mdlle. de Nid-de- 
Merle,” 

“No, nol My husband is Huguenot! 
I am a Huguenot! Let them kill me, I 
say———" struggling with Diane, who had 
now come up with her, and was trying 
to draw her back. 

“ Puir lassie,” muttered the stout Scots- 
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man to himself, “This fearsome night 
has driven her demented.” 

But, like a true sentinel, he moved nei- 
ther hand nor foot to interfere, as, shaking 
herself loose from Diane, she was spring- 
ing down the steps into the court, when 
at that moment the young Abbé de Mé- 
ricour was seen advancing, pale, breath- 
less, horror-struck, and to him Diane 
shrieked to arrest the headlong course. 
He obeyed, seeing the wild distraction of 
the white face and widely glaring eyes, 
took her by both hands, and held her in 
a firm grasp, saying, “Alas! lady, you 
cannot go out, It is no sight for any one.” 

“They are killing the Protestants,” she 
said; “Iam one, Let me find them and 
die.” 

A strong effort to free herself ensued, 
but it was so suddenly succeeded by a 
swoon that the Abbé could scarcely save 
her from dropping on the steps. Diane 
begged him to carry her in, since they 
were in full view of men-at-arms in the 
court, and of, frightful to say, some of the 
ladies of the palace, who, in the frenzy 
of that dreadful time, had actually come 
down to examine the half-stripped corpses 
of the men with whom they had jested 
not twelve hours before. 

“ Ah! it is no wonder,” said the youth- 
ful Abbé, as he tenderly lifted the inani- 
mate figure. “This has been a night of 
horrors, I was coming in haste to know 
whether the King knows of this frightful 
plot of M. de Guise, and the bloody work 
that is passing in Paris.” 

“The King!” exclaimed Diane. “M. 
Y Abbé, do you know where he is now? 
In the balcony overlooking the river, tak- 
ing aim at the fugitives! Take care, Even 
your soutane would not save you if M, de 
O. and his crew heard you. But I must 
pray you to aid me with this poor child! 
I dread that her wild cries should be 
heard.” i 

The Abbé, struck dumb with horror, 
silently obeyed Mdlle. de Ribaumont, and 
brought the still insensible Eustacie to the 
chamber, now deserted by all the young 
ladies. He laid her on her bed, and, find- 
ing he could do no more, left her to her 
cousin and her maid, 
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The ‘poor child had been unwell and fe- 
verish ever since the masque, and the sus- 
pense of these few days, with the tension 
of that horrible night, had prostrated her. 
She only awoke from her swoon to turn 
her head from the light and refuse to be 
spoken to. 

“ But Eustacie, child, listen; this is all 
in vain—he lives,” said Diane. 

“Weary me not with falsehoods,” faint- 
ly said Eustacie. 

“No! no! no! They meant to hinder 
your flight, but——” 

“They knew of it?” cried Eustacie, 
sitting wp suddenly. “Then you told 
them. Go—go; let me never see you 
more! You have been his death,” 

“Listen. I am sure he lives. What, 
would they injure one whom my father 
loved? I heard my father say he would 
not have him hurt. Depend upon it he 
is safe on his way to England.” 

Eustacie gave a short but frightful hys- 
terical laugh, and pointed to Veronique. 
“She saw it,” she said; “ask her.” 

“Saw what?” said Diane, turning 
fiercely on Veronique. ‘ What vile de- 
ceit have you half killed your lady with?” 

“ Alas! mademoiselle, I did but tell her 
what I had seen,” sighed Veronique, trem- 
bling. 

“Tell me,” said Diane, passionately. 

“Yes, everything,” said Eustacie, sit- 
ting up. 

“ Ah! mademoiselle, it will make you 
ill again.” 

“T will be ill—I will die! Heaven's 
slaying is better than man’s. Tell her how 
you saw Narcisse.” 

“ False girl!” burst out Diane. 

“No, no,” cried Veronique. “Oh! 
pardon me, mademoiselle; I could not 
help it.” 

In spite of her reluctance, she was 
forced to tell that she had found herself 
locked out of her mistress’s room, and, 
after losing much time in searching for 
the concierge, learnt that the ladies were 
locked up by order of the Queen-mother, 
and was strongly advised not to be run- 
ning about the passages. After a time, 
however, while sitting with the concierge’s 
wife, she heard such frightful whispers 
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from men with white badges, who were 
admitted one by one by the porter, and 
all led silently to a small lower room, that 
she resolved on seeking out the Baron’s 
servant, and sending him to warn his 
master, while she would take up her sta- 
tion at her lady’s door. She found Os- 
bert, and with him was ascending a nar- 
row spiral leading from the offices—she, 
unfortunately, the foremdst. As she came 
to the top, a scuffle was going on—four 
men had thrown themselves upon one, 
and a torch distinctly showed her the 
younger chevalier holding a pistol to the 
cheek of the fallen man, and she heard 
his words, “ Le baiser d’Hustacie! Je te 
barbouillerai ce chien de visage,” and at the 
same moment the pistol was discharged. 
She sprang back, oversetting, as she be- 
lieved, Osbert, and fled shrieking to the 
room of the concierge, who shut her in till 
morning. 

“ And how—how,” stammered Diane, 
“should you know it was the Baron?” 

Eustacie, with a death-like look, show- 
ed for a moment what even in her swoon 
she had held clenched to her bosom, the 
velvet cap soaked with blood. 

“ Besides,” added Veronique, resolved 
to defend her assertion, ‘‘ whom else would 
the words suit? Besides, are not all the 
heretic gentlemen dead? Why, as I sat 
there in the porter’s room, I heard M. de 
O. call each one of them by name, one 
after the other, into the court, and there 
the white-sleeves cut them down or pis- 
tolled them like sheep for the slaughter. 
They lie all out there on the terrace like 
so many carcasses at market ready for 
winter salting.” 

“ All slain?” said Eustacie, dreamily. 

“ All, except those that the King called 
into his own garde-robe.” 

“Then, I slew him!” 
back. 

“T tell you, child,” said Diane, almost 
angrily, “he lives, Not a hair of his 
head was to be hurt, The girl deceives 
you.” 

But Eustacie had again become insen- 
sible, and awoke delirious, entreating to 
have the door opened, and fancying her- 
self still on the revolving elysium. “Oh, 
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demons! demons, have pity!” was her 
cry. 

Diane’s soothings were like speaking to 
the winds, and at last she saw the neces- 
sity of calling in further aid; but, afraid 
of the scandal that the poor girl’s raving 
accusations might create, she would not 
send for the Huguenot surgeon, Ambroise 
Paré, whom the King had carefully se- 
cured in his own apartments, but employ- 
ed one of the barber valets of the Queen- 
mother’s household. Poor Eustacie was 
well pleased to see her blood flowing, and 
sank back on her pillow murmuring that 
she had confessed her husband’s faith and 
would soon be one with him, and Diane 
feared for a moment lest the swoon should 
indeed be death. 

The bleeding was so far effectual that it 
diminished the fever, and Eustacie be- 
came rational again when she had dozed 
and wakened, but she was little able or 
willing to speak, and would not so much 
as listen to Diane’s asseverations that 
Veronique had made a frightful error, and 
that the Baron would prove to he alive. 
Whether it were that the admission that 
Diane had known of the project for pre- 
venting the elopement that invalidated 
her words, or whether the sufferer’s in- 
stinct made her believe Veronique’s tes- 
timony rather than her cousin’s assur- 
ances, it was all “ cramming words into 
her ear against the stomach of her sense,” 
and she turned away from them with a 
piteous, petulant hopelessness: “ Could 
they not even let her alone to die in 
peace | ” 

Diane was almost angered at this little 
silly child being in such an agony of sor- 
row—she, who could never have known 
how to love him, And after all this per- 
sistent grief was wilfully thrown away. 
For Diane spoke in perfect sincerity when 
she taxed Veronique with an injurious, 
barbarous mistake. She knew her father’s 
strong aversion to violence, and the real 
predilection that Berenger’s good mien, 
respectful manners, and liberal usage had 
won from him, and she believed he had 
much rather the youth lived, provided: he 
were inoffensive. No doubt a little force 
had been necessary to kidnap one so tall, 
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active, and determined, and Veronique 
had made up her horrible tale after the 
usual custom of waiting-maids. 

Nothing else should be true. Did she 
think otherwise, she should be even more 
frantic than Eustacie! Why, it would be 
her own doing! She had betrayed the 
day of the escape—she had held aloof 
from warning. There was pleasure in 
securing Nid-de-Merle for her brother, 
pleasure in balking the foolish child who 
had won the heart that disregarded her. 
Nay, there might have been even pleasure 
in the destruction of the scorner of her 
charms—the foe of her house— there 
might have been pride in receiving Queen 
Catherine’s dexterous hint that she had 
been an apt pupil if the young Baron had 
only been something different—something 
less fair, gracious, bright, and pure. One 
bright angel seemed to have flitted across 
her path, and nothing should induce her to 
believe she had destroyed him. 

The stripped corpses of the murdered 
Huguenots of the palace had been laid in 
a line on the terrace, and the ladies who 
had laughed with them the night before 
went to inspect them in death. <A few 
remnants of Sceur Monique's influence 
would have withheld Diane but that a 
frenzy of suspense was growing on her. 
She must see for herself. If it were so, 
she must secure a fragment of the shining 
flaxen hair, if only as a token that any- 
thing so pure and bright had walked the 
earth, 

She went on the horrible quest, shrink- 
ing where others stared. For it was a 
pitiless time, and the squadron of the 
Queen-mother were as lost to woman- 
hood as the fishwomen of two centuries 
later. But Diane saw no corpse at once so 
tall, so young, and so fair, though bland 
Normans and blue-blooded Franks, lads 
scarce sixteen and stalwart warriors, lay 
in one melancholy rank. She atleast bore 
away the certainty that the English Ribau- 
mont was not there; and if not, he must 
be safe! She could obtain no further cer- 
tainty, for she knew that she must not ex- 
pect to see either her father or brother. 
There was a panic throughout the city. 
All Paris imagined that the Huguenots 
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were on the point of rising and slaying all 
the Catholics, and, with the savagery of 
alarmed cowardice, the citizens and the 
mob were assisting the armed bands of the 
Dukes of Anjou and Guise to complete the 
slaughter, dragging their lodgers from 
their hiding-places, and denouncing all 
whom they suspected of reluctance to 
mass and confession. But on the Mon- 
day, Diane was able to send an urgent 
message to her father that he must come to 
speak with her, for Mdlle. de Nid-de- 
Merle was extremely ill. She would meet 
him in the garden after morning mass. 

There accordingly, when she stepped 
forth pale, rigid, but stately, with her large 
fan in her hand to serve as a parasol, she 
met both him and her brother. She was 
for a moment sorry, for she had much 
power over her father, while she was afraid 
of her brother’s sarcastic tongue and eye; 
she knew he never scrupled to sting her 
wherever she was most sensitive, and she 
would have been able to extract much 
more from her father in his absence. 
France has never been without a tendency 
to produce the tiger-monkey, or ferocious 
fop; and the genus was in its full ascend- 
ency under the sons of Catherine de 
Medicis, when the dregs of Frangois the 
First’s pseudo-chivalry were not extinct— 
when horrible, retaliating civil wars of 
extermination had made life cheap; nefa- 
rious persecutions had hardened the heart 
and steeled the eye, and the licentiousness 
promoted by the shifty Queen as one of 
her instruments of government had dark- 
ened the whole understanding. The most 
hateful heights of perfidy, effeminacy, and 
hypocrisy were not reached till poor 
Charles IX., who only committed crimes 
on compulsion, was in his grave, and 
Henry III. on the throne; but Narcisse 
de Ribaumont was one of his choice com- 
panions, and after the night and day of 
murder now stood before his sister with 
scented hair and handkerchief—the last, 
laced, delicately held by a hand in an em- 
broidered glove—emerald pendants in his 
ears, a moustache twisted into sharp points 
and turned up like an eternal sardonic 
smile, and he led a little white poodle by 
.& rose-colored ribbon. 
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“Well, sister,” he said, as he went 
through the motions of kissing her hand, 
and she embraced her father; “so you 
don't know how to deal with megrims and 
transports ?” 

“Father,” said Diane, not vouchsafing 
any attention, “unless you can send her 
some assurance of his life, I will not an- 
swer for the consequences.” 

Narcisse laughed: “Take her this dog, 
with my compliments. That is the way to 
deal with such a child as that.” 

“You do not know what you say, bro- 
ther,” answered Diane, with dignity, 
“Tt goes deeper than that.” 

“The deeper it goes, child,” said the 
elder chevalier, “the better it is that she 
should be undeceived as soon as possible, 
She will recover, and be amenable the 
sooner.” 

“Then he lives, father?” exclaimed 
Diane. “He lives, though she is not to 
hear it—say r 

“What know I?” said the old man, 
evasively. “On a night of confusion 
many mischances are sure to occur! 
Lurking in the palace at the very mo- 
ment when there was a search for the 
conspirators, it would have been a mira- 
cle had the poor young man escaped.” 

Diane turned still whiter. ‘“ Then," 
she said, “that was why you made Mon- 
sieur put Enystacie into the ballet, that 
they might not go on Wednesday!” 

“Tt was well hinted by you, daughter. 
We could not have effectually stopped 
them on Wednesday without making a 
scandal,” 

“Once more,” said Diane, gasping, 
though still resolute; “is not the story 
told by Eustacie’s woman false—that she 
saw him—pistolled—by you, brother?” 

“ Peste!”’ cried Narcisse. “ Was the 
prying wench there? I thought the lit- 
tle one might be satisfied that he had 
neighbor’s fare. No matter; what is 
done for one’s beaux yeumw is easily par- 
doned—and if not, why, I have her all 
the same!” 

“Nevertheless, daughter,” said the 
chevalier, gravely, “the woman must be 
silenced, Either she must be sent home, 
or taught so to swear to having been mis- 
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taken, that Ja petite may acquit your 
brother! But what now, my daughter?” 

“She is livid!” exclaimed Narcisse, 
with a sneer. ‘“ What, sir, did you not 
know she was smitten with the peach on 
top of a pole?” 

“Enough, brother,” said Diane, recov- 
ering herself enough to speak hoarsely, 
but with hard dignity. “ You have slain 
—yon need not insult, one whom you 
have lost the power of understanding!” 

“ Shallow schoolboys certainly form no 
part of my study, save to kick them 
down-stairs when they grow impudent,” 
said Narcisse, coolly. “It is only women 
who think what is long must be grand.” 

“Come, children, no disputes,” said the 
chevalier. “Of course we regret that 
so fine a youth mixed himself up with 
the enemies of the kingdom, like the 
stork among the sparrows. Both Diane 
and I are sorry for the necessity; but 
remember, child, he was interfering be- 
tween your brother, his just right of in- 
heritance, and his destined wife, and he 
could not but draw such a fate on him- 
self. Now allis smooth, the estates will 
be united in their true bead, and you— 
you too, my child, will be provided for 
as suits your name. All that is needed 
is to soothe the little one, so as to hinder 
her from making an outcry—and silence 
the maid; my child will do her best for 
her father's sake, and that of her family.” 

Diane was less demonstrative than 
most of her countrywomen. She had had 
time to recollect the uselessness of giving 
vent to her indignant anguish, and her 
brother’s derisive look held her back. 
The family tactics, from force of habit, 
recurred to her; she made no further ob- 
jection to her father’s command; but 
when her father and brother parted with 
her, she tottered into the now empty 
chapel, threw herself down, with her 
burning forehead on the stone step, and 
80 lay for hours. It was not in prayer. 
It was because it was the only place 
where she could be alone. To her, heaven 
above and earth below seemed alike 
full of despair, darkness, and cruel habi- 
tations, and she lay like one sick with 
misery and repugnance to the life and 
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world that lay before her—the hard 
world that had quenched that one fair 
light and mocked her pity. It was a 
misery of solitude, and yet no thought 
crossed her of going to weep and sympa- 
thize with the other sufferer. No; rivalry 
and jealousy came in there! Eustacie 
viewed herself as his wife, and the very 
thought that she had been deliberately 
preferred and had enjoyed her triumph, 
hardened Diane’s heart against her. Nay, 
the open violence and abandonment of 
her grief seemed to the more restrained 
and concentrated nature of her elder a 
sign of shallowness and want of durabil- 
ity; and in a certain contemptuous envy 
at her professing a right to mourn, Diane 
never even reconsidered her own resolu- 
tion to play out her father’s game, consign 
Eustacie to her husband’s murderer, and 
leave her to console herself with bridal 
splendors and a choice of admirers from 
all the court. 

However, for the present Diane would 
rather stay away as much as possible 
from the sick-bed of the poor girl, and 
when an approaching step forced her to 
rouse herself and hurry away by the 
other door of the chapel, she did indeed 
mount to the ladies’ bed-chamber, but 
only to beckon Veronique out of hear- 
ing and ask for her mistress, 

Just the same still, only sleeping to 
have feverish dreams of the revolving 
wheel or the demons grappling her hus- 
band; refusing all food but a little drink, 
and lying silent except for a few moans, 
heedless who spoke or looked at her. 

Diane explained that in that case it 
was needless to come to her, but added, 
with the vraisemblance of falsehood in 
which she had graduated in Catherine’s 
school, “ Veronique, as I told you, you 
were mistaken.” 

“Ah, Mademoiselle, if M. le Baron 
lives, she will be cured at once.” 

“Silly girl,” said Diane, giving relief 
to her pent-up feeling by asperity of man- 
ner; “how could he live when you and 
your intrigues got him into the palace on 
such a night? Dead he is, of course ; but 
it was your own treacherous, mischievous 
fancy that laid it on my brother. He was 
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far away with M. de Guise at the attack 
on the Admiral. It was some of Mon- 
sieur’s grooms you saw. You remember 
she had brought him into a scrape with 
Monsieur, and it was sure to be remem- 
bered. And look you, if you repeat the 
other tale, and do not drive it out of her 
head, you need not look to be long with 
her—no, nor at home. My father will 
have no one there to cause a scandal by 
an evil tongue.” 

That threat convinced Veronique that 
she had been right; but she, too, had 
learnt lessons at the Louvve, and she was 
too diplomatic not to ask p.-don for her 
blunder, promise to contradic. it when 
her mistress could listen, and express her 
satisfaction that it was not the Cheva- 
lier Narcisse—for such things were not 
pleasant, as she justly observed, in fami- 
lies. 

About noon on the Tuesday the Lou- 
vre was unusually tranquil. Ali the world 
had gone forth to a procession to Nétre 
Dame, headed by the King and all the 
royal family, to offer thanksgiving for the 
deliverance of the country from the atro- 
cious conspiracy of the Huguenots. Eu- 
stacie’s chamber was freed from the bus- 
tle of all the maids of honor arraying 
themselves, and adjusting curls, feathers, 
ruffs, and jewels; and such relief as she 
was capable of experiencing she felt in 
the quiet. 

Veronique hoped she would sleep, and 
watched like a dragon to guard against 
any disturbance, springing out with up- 
raised finger when a soft gliding step and 
rustling of brocade was heard. “ Does 
she sleep?” said a low voice; and Ve- 
ronique, in the pale thin face, with tear- 
swollen eyes and light yellow hair, re- 
cognized the young Queen. “ My good 
girl,” said Elizabeth, with almost a be- 
seeching gesture, “let me see her. I do 
not know when again I may be able.” 

Veronique stood aside, with the lowest 
possible of curtseys, just as her mistress, 
with a feeble, weary voice, murmured, 
“Oh, make them let me alone! ” 

“My poor, poor child,” said the 
Queen, bending over Eustacie, while her 
brimming eyes let the tears fall fast, “I 
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will not disturb you long, but I could 
not help it.” 

“Her Majesty!” exclaimed Eustacie, 
opening wide her eyes in amazement. 

“ My dear, suffer me here a little mo- 
ment,” said the meek Elizabeth, seating 
herself so as to bring her face near to 
Eustacie’s; “I could not rest till I had 
seen how it was with you, and wept with 
you.” 

“Ah, Madame, you can weep,” said 
Eustacie, slowly, looking at the Queen's 
heavy tearful eyes almost with wonder; 
“but I do not weep because I am dying, 
and that is better.” 

“‘ My dear, my dear, do not so speak!” 
exclaimed the gentle but rather dull 
Queen. 

“Ts it wrong? Nay, so much the bet- 
ter—then I shall be with him,” said Eu- 
stacie, in the same feeble, dreamy manner, 
as if she did not understand herself, buta 
little roused by seeing she had shocked 
her visitor. “I would not be wicked. 
He was all bright goodness and truth; 
but his does not seem to be goodness 
that brings to heaven, and I do not want 
to be in the heaven of these cruel, false 
men—TI think it would go round and 
round.” She shut her eyes as if to steady 
herself, and that moment seemed to give 
her more self-recollection, for looking at 
the weeping, troubled visitor, she ex- 
claimed, with more energy, “Oh! Ma- 
dame, it must be a dreadful fancy! Good 
men like him cannot be shut into those 
fiery gates with the torturing devils.” 

“Heaven forbid!” exclaimed the 
Queen. “My poor, poor child, grieve 
not yourself thus. At my home, my 
Austrian home, we do not speak in this 
dreadful way. My father loves and hon- 
ors his loyal Protestants, and he trusts 
that the good God accepts their holy 
lives in His unseen church, even though 
outwardly they are separate from us. 
My German confessor ever said so, Oh! 
child, it would be too frightful if we 
deemed that all those souls as well a 
bodies perished in these frightful days. 
Myself, I believe that they have their re- 
ward for their truth and constancy.” 

Eustacie caught the Queen's hand, and 
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fondled ‘it with delight, as though those 
words had veritably opened the gates of 
heaven to her husband. The Queen went 
on in her slow, gentle manner, the very 
tone of which wasinexpressibly soothing 
and sympathetic: “Yes, and all will be 
clear there. No more violence. At 
home our good men think so, and the 
King will think the same when these 
cruel counselors will leave him to him- 
self; and I pray, I pray day and night, 
that God will not lay this sin to his ac- 
count, but open his eyes torepent. For- 
give him, Eustacie, and pray for him 
too.” 

“The King would have saved him, 
Madame,” returned Eustacie. ‘“‘ He bade 
him to his room. It was I, unhappy I, 
who detained him, lest our flight should 
have been hindered.” 

The Queen in her turn kissed Eustacie’s 
forehead with eager gratitude. ‘Oh, 
little one, you have brought a drop of 
comfort to a heavy heart. Alas! Icould 
sometimes feel you to be a happier wife 
than I, with your perfect trust in the 
brave, pure-spirited youth, unwarped by 
these wicked, cruel advisers. I loved to 
look at his open brow; it was so like our 
bravest German Junkers, And child, we 
thought, both of us, to have brought 
about your happiness; but, ah! it has 
but brought all this misery.” 

“No, no, dearest Queen,” said Eus- 
tacie, “ this month with all its woe has 
been joy—life! Oh! I had rather lie 
here and die for his loss than be as I 
was before he came. And now—now, 
you have given him to me for all eter- 
nity—if but I am fit to be with him ! ” 

Eustacie had revived so much during 
the interview that the Queen could not be- 
lieve her to be in a dying state ; but she 
continued very ill, the low fever still hang- 
ing about her, and the faintness continual, 
The close room, the turmoil of its many in- 
habitants, and the impossibility of quiet, 
also harassed her greatly, and Elizabeth 
had little or no power of making any other 
arrangements for her in the palace. La- 
dies when ill were taken home, and this 
poorchildhadnohome. The other Maids 
of Honorwere a gentler, simpler set than 
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Catherine’s squadron, and were far from 
unkind; but between them and her, who 
had so lately been the brightest child of 
them all, there now lay that great gulf. 
“ Ich habe gelebt und geliebet.” That the 
little blackbird, as they used to call her, 
should have been on the verge of running 
away with her own husband was a half 
understood, amusing mystery, discussed in 
exaggerating prattle. This was hushed, 
indeed, in the presence of that crushed, 
prostrate, silent sorrow; but there was 
still an utter incapacity of true sympathy 
that made the very presence of so many 
oppressive, even when they were not in 
murmurs discussing gossip and dress. 

On that same day, the Queen sent for 
Diane to consult her about the sufferer. 
Elizabeth longed to place her in her own 
cabinet and attend on her herself; but she 
was afraid to do this, as the unhappy King 
was in sucha frenzied mood, and so con- 
stantly excited by his brother and Guise, 
that itwas possible that some half-delirious 
complaint from poor Eustacie might lead 
to serious consequences. Indeed, Eliza- 
beth, though in no state to bear agitation, 
was absorbed in her endeavor to prevent 
him from adding blood to blood, and a few 
days later actually saved the lives of the 
King of Navarre and Prince of Condé, by 
throwing herself before him half dressed, 
and tearing his weapon from his hand, Her 
only hope was that if she should give him a 
son, her influence for mercy would revive 
with hisjoy. Meantime she was power- 
less, and she could only devise the sending 
her poor little blackbird to a convent, 
where the nuns might tend her till she was 
restored to health andcomposure. Diane 
acquiesced, but suggested sending for her 
father, and he was accordingly summon- 
ed. Diane saw him first alone, and both 
agreed that he had better take her to Bel- 
laise, where her aunt would take good care 
of her, and in a few months she would no 
doubt be weary enough of the country 
to be in raptures to return to Paris on any 
terms, 

Yet even as Diane said this, a sort of 
longing for the solitude of the woods of 
Nid-de-Merle came over her, a recollection 
of the good Sister Monique, at whose knee 
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she had breathed somewhat of the free 
pure air that her murdered cousin had 
brought with him; asense that there she 
could pour forth her sorrow. She offered 
herself at once to go with Eustacie. 

“No, no, my daughter,” said the chev- 
alier, “that is unnecessary. There is 
pleasanter employment for you. I told 
you that your position wassecured. Here 
is a brilliant offer—M. de Selinville.” 

“ Le bonhomme de Selinville /” exclaim- 
ed Diane, feeling rather asif the compen- 
sation were like the little dog offered to 
Eustacie. 

“Know you not that his two heretic 
nephews perished the other night? He 
is now the head of his name, the Marquis, 
the only one left of his house.” 

“He begins early, ” said Diane. 

“An old soldier, my daughter, scarce 
stays to count the fallen. He has no time 
to lose. He is sixty, with a damaged 
constitution. It will be but-the affair of a 
few years, and then will my beautiful Mar- 
quise be free to choose for herself. I shall 
go from the young Queen to obtain per- 
mission from the Queen-mother.” 

No question was asked. Diane never 
even thought objection possible. Itwasa 
close to that present life which she had be- 
gun to loathe: it gave comparative liberty. 
It would dull and confuse her heart-sick 
pain, and give her a certain superiority to 
her brother. Moreover, it would satisfy 
the old father, whom she really loved. 
Marriage with a worn-out old man was a 
simple step to full display for young ladies 
without fortune. 

The chevalier told Queen Elizabeth his 
purpose of placing his niece in the family 
convent, under the care of her aunt, the 
Abbess, in a foundation endowed by her 
own family on the borders of her own 
estate. Elizabeth would have liked to 
keep her nearer, but could not but own 
that the change to the scenes of her child- 
hood might be more beneficial than a res- 
idence in a nunnery at Paris, and the 
chevalier spoke of his niece with a ten- 
der solicitude that gained the Queen’s 
heart. She consented, only stipulating 
that Eustacie’s real wishes should be as- 
certained, and herself again made the ex- 
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ertion of visiting the patient for the pur- 
pose, 

Eustacie had been partly dressed, and 
was lying as near as she could to the nar- 
row window. The Queen would not let 
her move, but took her damp, languid 
hand, and detailed her uncle’s proposal. 
It was plain that it was not utterly dis- 
tasteful. “Soeur Monique,” she said, 
“Soeur Monique would sing hymns to me, 
and then I should not see the imps at 
night.” 

“Poor child! And you would like to 
go? You could bear the journey ?” 

“Tt would be in the air! And then I 
should not smell blood—blood!” And 
her cheeks became whiter again, if possi- 
ble. 

“Then, you would not rather be at the 
Carmelites, or Maubuisson, near me ?” 

“ Ah! Madame, there would not be 
Sceur Monique. If the journey would 
only make me die as soon as I came, with 
Sceur Monique to hush me, and keep off 
dreadful images !” 

“ Dear child, you should put away that 
thought of dying. Maybe you aretolive, 
that your prayers may win salvation for 
the soul of him you love. ” 

“QO, then! I should like to go into a 
convent so strict—so strict,” cried Eusta- 
cie, with renewed vigor. “ Bellaise is 
nothing like strict enough. Does your 
Majesty indeed think that my prayers 
will aid him ?” 

“ Alas! what hope could we have but 
in praying,” said Elizabeth, with tears in 
her eyes. “Little one, we will be joined 
at least in our prayers and intercessions: 
thou wilt not forget in thine one who yet 
lives, unhappier than all ! ” 

“ And, oh, my good, my holyQueen, will 
you indeed pray for him—my husband ? 
He was so good, his faith can surely not 
long be reckoned against him. He did 
Perhaps 
Then frowning with a difficulty far be- 
yond a fever-clouded brain, she conclud- 
ed—“ At least, orisons may aid him! 
It is doing something for him! Oh, 
where are my beads!—I can begin at 
once.” 

The Queen put her arm round her, and 
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together they said the De Profwndis,— 
the Queen understood every word far 
more for the living than the dead. Again 
Blizabeth had given new life to Eustacie. 
The intercession for her husband was 
something to live for, and the severest con- 
vent was coveted until she was assured 
that she would not be allowed to enter on 
any rule till she had time to recover her 
health, and show the constancy ofher pur- 
pose by a residence at Bellaise. 

Ere parting, however, the Queen bent 
over her, and coloring, as if much ashamed 
of what she said, whispered —“ Child, not 
a word of the ceremony at Montpipeau! 
—you understand? The King was 
always averse ; it would bring him and me 
into dreadful trouble with those others, and 
alas! it makes no difference now! You 
will be silent ?” 

And Eustacie signed her acquiescence, 
as indeed no difficulty was made in her be- 
ing regarded as the widow of the Baron 
de Ribaumont, when she further insisted 
on procuring a widow’s dress before she 
quitted her room, and declared, with much 
dignity, that she should esteem no person 
her friend who called her Mademoiselle de 
Nid-de-Merle. To this the Chevalier de 
Ribaumont was willing to give way ; he 
did not care whether Narcisse married 
her as Berenger’s widow or as the sepa- 
rated maiden-wife, and he thought her ve- 
hement opposition and dislike would die 
away the faster the fewer impedients were 
placed in her way. Both he and Diane 
strongly discouraged any attempt on 
Narcisse’s part at a farewell interview ; 
aud thus unmolested, and under the con- 
stant soothing influence of reciting her 
prayers, in the trust that they were avail- 
ing her husband, Eustacie rallied so much 
that about ten days after the dreadful St. 
Bartholomew, in the early morning, she 
was half-led, half-carried down the stairs 
between her uncle and Veronique. Her 
face was close muffled in her thick black 
veil, but when she came to the foot of the 
first stairs, where she had found Beren- 
ger's cap, a terrible shuddering came on 
her ; she again murmured something about 
the smell of blood, and fell into a swoon 

“ Carry her on at once,” said Diane, who 
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was following ;—“ there will be no end to 
it if you do not remove her immediately.” 

And thus shielded from the sight of 
Narcisse’s intended passionate gesture of 
farewell at the palace-door, Eustacie was 
laid at full length on the seat of the great 
ponderous family coach, where Veronique 
hardly wished to revive her till the eight 
horses should have dragged her beyond 
the streets of Paris, with their terrible 
associations, and the gibbets still hung 
with the limbs of the murdered. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE BRIDEGROOM’S ARRIVAL. 

“The starling flew to his mother’s window 

stane, 

It whistled and it sang, 

And aye, the ower word of the tune 
Was ‘Johnnie tarries lang.’ ” 
Johnie of Bredislee, 

THERE had been distrust and dissatis- 
faction at home for many a day past. 
Berenger could hardly be censured for 
loving his own wife, and yet his family 
were by no means gratified by the pros- 
pect of his bringing home a little French 
Papist, of whom Lady Thistlewood re- 
membered nothing good. 

Lucy was indignantly fetched home by 
her stepmother, who insisted on treating 
her with extreme pity as a deserted maid- 
en, and thus counteracting Aunt Cecily’s 
wise representations, that there never 
should, and, therefore, never could, have 
been anything, save fraternal affection, 
between the young people, and that pity 
was almost an insult to Lucy. The good 
girl herself was made very uncomfort- 
able by these demonstrations, and avoid- 
ed them as much as possible, chiefly striv- 
ing in her own gentle way to prepare her 
little sisters to expect numerous charms 
in brother Berenger’s wife, and heartily 
agreeing with Philip that Berenger knew 
his own mind best. 

“ And at any rate,” quoth Philip, “ we'll 
have the best bonfire that ever was seen 
in the country! Lucy, you'll coax my 
father to give us a tar-barrel!” 

The tar-barrel presided over a mon- 
strous pile of fagots, and the fisherboys 
were promised a tester to whoever should 
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first bring word to Master Philip that 
the young lord and lady were in the 
creek. 

Philip gave his pony no rest, between 
the look-out on the downs and the bor- 
ders of the creek; but day after day 
passed, and still the smacks from Jersey 
held no person worth mentioning; and 
still the sense of expectation kept Lucy 
starting at every sound, and hating her- 
self for her own folly. 

At last Philip burst into Combe Man- 
or, fiery red with riding and consterna- 
tion. “Oh! father, father, Paul Duval’s 
boat is come in, and he says that the vil- 
Jain Papis‘s have butchered every Prot- 
estanié in France.” 

Sir Marmaduke’s asseveration was of 
the strongest, that he did not believe a 
word of it. Nevertheless, he took his 
horse and rode down to interrogate Paul 
Duval, and charge him not to spread the 
report, lest he should alarm the ladies. 

But the report was in the air. He went 
te the hall, and the butler met him with 
a grave face, and took him to the study, 
where Lord Walwyn was sitting over 
letters newly received from London, giv- 
ing dark hints from the Low Countries 
of bloody work in France. And when 
he returned to his home, his wife burst 
out upon him in despair. Here had they 
been certainly killing her poor boy. Not 
a doubt that he was dead. All from this 
miserable going to France, that had been 
quite against her will. 

Stoutly did Sir Marmaduke persevere 
in his disbelief; but every day some fresh 
wave of tidings floated in. Murder whole- 
sale had surely been perpetrated. Now 
came stories of death-bells at Rouen from 
the fishermen on the coast; now mar- 
kets and petty sessions discussed the foul 
slaughter of the Ambassador and his 
household; truly related how the Queen 
had put on mourning, and falsely that 
she had hung the Frencli Ambassador La 
Mothe Fénélon. And Burleigh wrote to 
his old friend from London, that some 
horrible carnage had assuredly taken place, 
and that no news had yet been received 
of Sir Francis Walsingham or of his suite. 

All these days seemed so many years 
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taken from the vital power of Lord Wal- 
wyn. Not only had his hopes and affec- 
tions wound themselves closely around his 
grandson, but he reproached himself se- 
verely with having trusted him in his 
youth and inexperience among the seduc- 
tive perils of Paris, The old man grieved 
over the promising young life cut off, and 
charged on himself the loss and grief to 
the women, whose stay he had trusted 
Berenger would have been. He said lit- 
tle, but his hand and head grew more 
trembling; he scarcely ate or slept, and 
seemed to waste from a vigorous elder to 
a feeble being in the extremity of old age, 
till Lady Walwyn had almost ceased to 
think of her grandson in her anxiety for 
her husband. 

Letters came at last. The messenger 
despatched by Sir Francis Walsingham 
had not been able to proceed till the ways 
had become safe, and he had then been de- 
layed; but on his arrival his tidings were 
sentdown. There were letters both from 
Sir Francis Walsingham and from heart- 
broken Mr. Adderley, both to the same 
effect, with all possible praises of the 
young Baron de Ribaumont, all possible 
reproach to themselves for having let him 
be betrayed into this most horrible snare, 
in which he had perished, without evena 
possibility of recovering his remains for 
honorable burial. Poor Mr. Adderley 
further said that Mr. Sidney, who wasin- 
consolable for the loss of his friend, had 
offered to escort him to the Low Coun- 
tries, whence he would make his way to 
England, and would present himself at 
Hurst Walwyn, if his Lordship could en- 
dure the sight of his creature who had so 
miserably failed in his trust. 

Lord Walwyn read both letters twice 
through before he spoke. Then he took 
off his spectacles, laid them down, and 
said calmly, “God’s will be done, I thank 
God that my boy was blameless. Better 
they slew him than sent him home tainted 
with their vices.” 

The certainty, such as it was, seemed 
like repose after the suspense. They 
knew to what to resign themselves, and 
even Lady Thistlewood’s tempestuous 
grief had so spent itself that late in the 
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evening the family sat round the “9 in 
the hall, the old lord dozing as one worn 
out with sorrow, the others talking in 
hushed tones of that bright boyhood, that 
joyous light quenched in the night of 
carnage. 

The butler slowly entered the hall, and 
approached Sir Marmaduke cautiously. 
“Can I speak with you, sir?” 

“What is it, Davy?” demanded the 
lady, who first caught the words, “ What 
did you say?” 

“Madam, it is Humfrey Holt!” 

Humfrey Holt was the head of the 
grooms who had gone with Berenger; 
and there was a general start and sup- 
pressed exclamation. “‘Humfrey Holt!” 
said Lord Walwyn, feebly drawing him- 
self to sit upright, “hath he, then, es- 
caped?” 

“Yea, my Lord,” said Davy, “and he 
brings news of my young lord.” 

“ Alack! Davy,” said Lady Walwyn, 
“such news had been precious a while 
ago.” 

“Nay, so please your Ladyship, it is 
better than you deem. Humfrey says 
my young lord is yet living.” 

“Living!” shrieked Lady Thistlewood, 
starting up. “Living! My son! and 
where?” 

“They are bearing him home, my La- 
dy,” said the butler; “but I fear me, by 
what Humfrey says, that it is but in woe- 
ful case.” 

“Bringing him home! Which way?” 

hilip darted off like an arrow from the 
bow. Sir Marmaduke hastily demanded 
if aid were wanted; and Lady Walwyn, 
interpreting the almost inaudible voice 
of her husband, bade that Humfrey should 
be called in to tell his own story. 

Hands were held out in greeting, and 
blessings murmured, as the groom en- 
tered, looking battered and worn, and 
bowing low in confusion at being thus un- 
usually conspicuous, and having to tell his 
story to the whole assembled family. To 
the first anxious question as to the con- 
dition of the young lord, he replied, 
“Marry, my Lady, the life is yet in him, 
and thats all, He hath been shot through 
the head and body, and slashed about the 
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face so as it is a shame to see. Norhath 
he done aught these three weary weeks 
but moan from time to time so as it is 
enough to break one’s heart to hear him; 
and I fear me ’tis but bringing him home 
to die.” 

“Even so, God be thanked; and you, 
too, honest Humfrey,” said Lady Wal- 
wyn. “Let us hear when and how this 
deed was done.” 

“Why, that, my Lord, I can’t so well 
say, being that I was not with him; 
more’s the pity, or I'd have known the 
reason why, or ever they laid a finger 
on him, But when Master Landry, his 
French foster-brother, comes, he will re- 
solve you in his own tongue. I can’t 
parleyvoo with him, but he’s an honest 
rogue for a Frenchman, and ’twas he 
brought off my young lord. You see 
we were all told to be aboard the little 
French craft. Master Landry took me 
down and settled it all with the master, 
a French farmer fellow that came a horse- 
dealing to Paris. I knew what my young 
Lord was after, but none of the other 
varlets did; and I went down and made 
as decent a place as I could between 
decks. My Lord and Master Landry 
were gone down to the Court meantime, 
and we were to lie off till we heard a 
whistle like a mavis on the bank, then 
come and take them aboard. Well, we 
waited and waited, and all the lights were 
out, and not a sound did we hear till just 
an hour after midnight. Then a big bell 
rang out, not like a decent Christianable 
bell, but a great clash, then another, and 
a lot of strokes enough to take away 
one’s breath, Then half the windows 
were lighted up, and we heard shots, and 
screeches, and splashes, till, as I said to 
Jack Smithers, ’twas as if one-half the 
place was murthering the other. The farm- 
er got frightened, and would have been 
off; but when I saw what he was at, 
‘No,’ says I, ‘not an inch do we budge 
without news of my lord.’ So Jack 
stood by the rope, and then let them see 
that ’twas as much as their life was worth 
to try to unmoor. Mercy, what a night 
it was! Shrieks and shouts, and shots 
and howls, here, there, and everywhere, 
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and splashes inte the river; and by and 
by we saw the poor murthered creatures 
come floating by. The farmer, he had 
some words with one of the boats near, 
and I heard somewhat of Huguenot and 
Hereteek, and I knew that was what 
they called good Protestants, Then up 
comes the farmer with his sons looking 
mighty ugly at us, and signing that un- 
less we let them be off 'twould be the 
worse for us; and we began to think as 
how we had best be set ashore, and go 
down the five of us to see if we could 
stand by my young lord in some strait, 
or give notice to my lord Ambassador.” 

“God reward you!” exclaimed Lady 
Walwyn. 

“Twas only our duty, my Lady,” 
gruffly answered Humfrey; “ but just as 
Hal had got on the quay, what should I 
see but Master Landry coming down the 
street with my young lord on his back. I 
can tell you he was wellnigh spent; and 
just then half a dozen butcherly villains 
came out on him, bawling, ‘Tu-y! tu-y!’ 
which it’seems means ‘kill, kill.’ He 
turned about and showed them that he had 
got a white sleeve and white cross in his 
bonnet like them, the rascals, giving them 
to understand that he was only going to 
throw the corpse into the river. I doubt- 
ed him then myself; but he caught sight 
of us, and in his fashion of talk with us, 
called out to us to help, for there was life 
still, So two of us took my lord, and 
the other three give the beggarly French 
cut-throats as good as they meant for us, 
while Landry shouted to the farmer to 
wait, and we got aboard, and made right 
away down the river. Butnever a word 
has the poor young gentleman spoken, 
though Master Landry has done all a 
barber or sick nurse could do; and he got 
us past the cities by showing the papers 
in my lord’s pocket, so that we got safe 
to the farmer’s place. There we lay till 
we could get a boat to Jersey, and thence 
again home; and maybe my young lord 
will mend now Mistress Cecily will have 
the handling of him.” 

“That is in the wisest Hands, good 
Humfrey,” said Lord Walwyn, as the 
tears of feeble age flowed down his cheeks. 
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“ May He who hath brought the lad safely 
so far, spare him yet and raise him up. 
But whether he live or die, you son and 
daughter Thistlewood will look that the 
faithfulness of Humfrey Holt and his com- 
rades be never forgotten or unrewarded.” 

Humfrey again muttered something 
about no more than his duty ; but by this 
time sounds were heard betokening the 
approach of the melancholy procession, 
who, having been relieved by a relay of 
servants, sent at once from the house, 
were bearing home the wounded youth. 
Philip first of all dashed in hurrying and 
stumbling. He had been unprepared by 
hearing Humfrey’s account, and, impetu- 
ous and affectionate as he was, was en- 
tirely unrestrained, and flinging himself 
on his knees with the half-audible words, 
“O Lucy! Lucy! he is as good as dead,” 
hid his face between his arms on his sis- 
ter’s lap, and sobbed with the abandon- 
ment of achild, and with all his youthful 
strength; so much adding to the conster- 
nation and confusion that, finding all 
Lucy’s gentle entreaties vain, his father at 
last roughly pulled up his face by main 
force, and said, “‘ Philip, hold your tongue, 
Are we to have you on our hands as well 
as my Lady? I shallsend you home this 
moment. Let your sister go,” 

This threat reduced the boy to silence. 
Lucy, who was wanted to assist in pre- 
paring Berenger’s room, disengaged her- 
self; but he remained in the same posture, 
his head buried on the seat of the chair, 
and the loud weeping only forcibly stifled 
by forcing his handkerchief into his 
mouth, as if he had been in violent bodily 
pain, Nor did he venture again to look 
up as the cause of all his distress was 
slowly carried into the hall, corpse-like, 
indeed, The bearers had changed several 
times, all but a tall fair Norman youth, 
who through the whole transit had sup- 
ported the head, endeavoring to guard it 
from shocks. When the mother and the 
rest came forward, he made a gesture to 
conceal the face, saying in French, “ Ah! 
mesdames; this is no sight for you.” 

Indeed, the head and face were almost 
entirely hidden by bandages, and it was 
not till Berenger had been safely deposit- 
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ed on a large carved bed that the anxious 
relatives were permitted to perceive the 
number and extent of his hurts; and truly 
it was only by the breath, the vital 
warmth, and the heavy moans when he 
was disturbed, or the dressings of the 
wounds were touched, that showed him 
still to be a living man. There proved 
to be no less than four wounds—a shot 
through the right shoulder, the right arm 
also broken with a terrible blow with a 
sword, a broad gash from the left temple 
to the right ear, and, worse than all, “Je 
baiser d’ Hustacie,” a bullet-wound where 
the muzzle of the pistol had absolutely 
been so close as to have burnt and black- 
ened the cheek; so that his life was, as 
Osbert averred, chiefly owing to the as- 
sassin's jealousy of his personal beauty, 
which had directed his shot to the cheek 
rather than the head; and thus, though 
the bullet had terribly shattered the upper 
jaw and roof of the mouth, and had pas- 
sed out through the back of the head, 
there was a hope that it had not pene- 
trated the seat of life or reason, The 
other gash on the face was but a sword- 
wound, and though frightful to look at, 
was unimportant, compared with the 
first wound with the pistol-shot in the 
shoulder, with the arm broken and fur- 
ther injured by having served to suspend 
him round Osbert’s neck; but it was al- 
together so appalling a sight that it was 
no wonder that Sir Marmaduke muttered 
low but deep curses on the cowardly ruf- 
fians; while his wife wept in grief as vio- 
lent, though more silent, than her step- 
son’s, and only Cecily gathered the faint- 
est ray of hope. The wounds had been 
well cared for, the arm had been set, the 
hair cut away, and lint and bandages ap- 
plied with a skill that surprised her, till 
she remembered that Landry Osbert had 
been bred up in preparation to be Beren- 
ger’s valet, and thus to practise those 
minor arts of surgery then required in 
a superior body-servant. For his part, 
though his eyes looked red, and his 
whole person exhausted by unceasing 
watching, he seemed unable to relinquish 
the care of his master for a moment, and 
her nunnery French would not have per- 
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suaded him of her sufficiency as a nurse 
had he not perceived her tender touch 
and ready skill, These were what made 
him consent to leave his post even for a 
short meal, and so soon as he had eaten 
he was called to Lord Walwyn to supply 
the further account which Humfrey had 
been unable to give. He had waited, he 
explained, with a lackey, a friend of his 
in the palace, till he became alarmed by 
the influx of armed men, wearing white 
crosses and shirt-sleeves on their left 
arms, but his friend had assured him that 
his master had been summoned to the 
royal bed-chamber, where he would be 
as safe as in church; and obtaining from 
Landry Osbert himself a perfectly true 
assurance of being a good Catholic, had 
supplied him with the badges that were 
needful for security. It was just then 
that Madame’s maid crept down to his 
waiting place with the intelligence that 
her mistress had been bolted in, and 
after a short consultation they agreed to 
go and see whether M. le Baron were 
indeed waiting, and if he were to warn 
him of the suspicious state of the lower 
regions of the palace. 

They were just in time to see, but not 
to prevent the attack upon their young 
master, and while Véronique fled, scream- 
ing, Landry Osbert, who had been thrown 
back on the stairs in her sudden flight, 
recovered himself and hastened to his 
master, The murderers, after their blows 
had been struck, had hurried along the 
corridor to join the body of assassins, 
whose work they had in effect somewhat 
anticipated. Landry, full of rage and 
despair, was resolved at least to save his 
foster-brother’s corpse from further insult, 
and bore it downstairs in his arms. On 
the way, he perceived that life was not 
yet extinct, and resolving to become 
doubly cautious, he sought in the pocket 
for the purse that had been well filled for 
the flight, and by the persuasive argu- 
ment of gold crowns, obtained egress 
from the door-keeper of the postern, 
where Berenger hoped to have emerged 
in a far different manner, It was a favora- 
ble moment, for the main body of the 
murderers were at that time being post- 
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ed in the court by the captain of the 
guard, ready to massacre the gentlemen 
of the King of Navarre’s suite, and he 
was therefore unmolested by any claim- 
ant of the plunder of the apparent corpse 
he bore on his shoulders. The citizens 
of Paris, who had been engaged in their 
share of the murders for more than an 
hour before the tragedy began in the 
Louvre, frequently beset him on his way 
to the quay, and but for the timely aid 
of his English comrades, he would hard- 
ly have brought off his foster-brother 
safely. 

‘Lhe pass with which King Charles had 
provided Berenger for himself and his 
followers when his elopement was first 
planned, enabled Osbert to carry his 
whole crew safely past all the stations 
where passports were demanded, He had 
much wished to procure surgical aid at 
Rouen, but learning from the boatmen on 
the river that the like bloody scenes were 
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there being enacted, he had decided on 
going on to his master’s English home as 
soon as possible, merely trusting to his 
own skill by the way ; and though it was 
the slightest possible hope, yet the healthy 
state of the wounds, and the mere fact of 
life continuing, had given him some faint 
trust that there might be a partial reco- 
very. 

Lord Walwyn repeated his agitated 
thanks and praises for such devotion to 
his grandson. 

Osbert bowed, laid his hand on his 
heart, and replied — “ Monseigneur is 
good, but what say I? Monsieur Je Baron 
is my foster-brother. Say that, and all is 
said in one word,” 

He was then dismissed, with orders to 
take some rest, but he obstinately refused 
all commands in French or English to go 
to bed, and was found some time after 


fast asleep. 
[To be continued.] 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Tae Far East, by N. C. Burt, D.D., (Cin- 
cinnati: Carroll & Co.; for sale in New York 
by Wynkoop & Sherwood) contains the letters 
from Egypt, Palestine, and other lands of the 
Orient which the accomplished writer com- 
municated to the Cincinnati Gazette. They 
were written among the scenes to which 
they relate, and embody the results of close 
observation and mature scholarship upon 
scenes and topics which will never lose their 
interest. The book is certainly a readable 
one. 

Goldwin Smith’s Taree EnGuisa Srares- 
meN, (Harper & Brothers) like everything 
which comes from his pen, will find admir- 
ing readers on this side the Atlantic, and is 
sure to enhance his reputation as an original, 
vigorous, and fearless writer. The states- 
men whom he selects for discussion are 
Pym, Cromwell, and Pitt. In connection 
with these grand historical characters he 
develops his own political views in a clear 
and masterly manner. 

OppoRTUNITY, by Anne Moncure Crane, 
(Ticknor & Fields) and Craupia, by Amanda 
M. Douglass, (Lee & Shepard) are two novels 
of the better class, each by authors who 
have before made successful ventures in the 


realm of fiction. Miss Crane’s former work, 
Emily Chester, was far superior to most of 
the works of its class; and In Trust, by 
Miss Douglass, while far inferior in a literary 
point of view, was a highly interesting book. 
Her present volume, while good, strikes us 
as inferior to her first work; but Oppor- 
tunity will be pronounced by many readers 
better even than “ Emily Chester.” 

THE DIARY OF A MILLINER, by Belle Otis, 
(Hurd & Houghton) is a frank, lively, and. 
despite its faults, interesting delineation of 
one phase of city life. The experience here 
portrayed, we suspect, is quite a commoa 
one, and the disclosures of this “ Diary” are 
not very flattering to human nature—cer- 
tainly not to the fair sex, in the matter of 
buying a bonnet. 

Tue FRienpsHirs OF WOMEN, (Roberts 
Brothers) by William R. Alger, is a graceful 
and really valuable treatise on this interest- 
ing subject. The book evinces extensive 
reading. Many of the characters introduced 
as instances are historical, and well known 
to intelligent readers. No one after reading 
the work can longer ask, ‘“ Have-women no 
friendships ?” 

Of Poetry there is certainly no lack. We 
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despair of doing any kind of justice to the 
many works which lie upon our table. We 
can do little more than announce them. In 
addition to the several collections of sa- 
cred poetry noticed recently, we have now 
Nearine Home, (Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication) a large and well-gotten up volume, 
mainly in verse, designed as “ Comforts and 
Counsels for the Aged.” The selection em- 
braces a large number of sacred lyrics which 
are well known to the religious public, with 
a considerable number quite recently pub- 
lished in this country and abroad, two or 
three of which first appeared in Hours at 
Home. It strikes us that so exquisite a poem 
as “ Just a Little Way,” which this magazine 
gave to the public a few months since, de- 
served to be credited to us. The beautiful 
poem of Mr. Randolph, “ Sojourning as at an 
Inn,” was also first published in our maga- 
zine. The volume, printed in large, clear 
type, is well suited to the class for whom it 
has been compiled, while ite titie is happily 
chosen. 

HYMNS OF THE CHURCH MILITANT, selected 
by Miss Warner, (Carter & Brothers) is the 
title of still another collection, in beautiful 
style, and designed for private use. These 
hymns are here brought together for the help 
of the Christian’s life, the joy and comfort 
of the sick-room, the hope of the doubting, 
and the rest of the weary in heart. 

The completion of Mr. Motley’s History of 
the United Netherlands, (Harper & Brothers) 
which we have elsewhere noticed, is an im- 
portant event in our historical literature, and 
will doubtless awaken afresh the profound in- 
terest of a large circle of readers in one of the 
most stirring and eventful conflicts which the 
pen of the historian has ever traced. 

Another important contribution, and one 
which the public will not fail to appreciate, is 
A JOURNEY IN BRAZIL, by Professor and Mrs. 
Agassiz (Ticknor & Fields). The Rev. Mr. 
Fletcher, who has spent a good deal of time 
and traveled extensively in Brazil, both as a 
missionary and as Secretary of U.S. Legation, 
by his lectures, and his book entitled “ Brazil 
and the Brazilians,” has laid the people of 
both countries under great obligation. The 
recent mission of Professor Agassiz to that 
country, and this, his first work upon it, are 
hkely to be productive of important results, 
imparting to us a good deal of highly inter- 
esting and important information in regard to 
that kingdom, especially concerning its uatu- 
ral history. The prosent work is iu the form 
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of a joint journal, embracing both the narra- 
tive of travel of Mrs. Agassiz, and the scien- 
tific observations of the Professor. The book 
is therefore popular in form, and being beau- 
tifully illustrated and gotten up in good style, 
it is every way worthy of our commendation. 
It appears also at an opportune time, just as 
the free navigation of the Amazon is granted, 
and our commercial relations with Brazil are 
put upon a new and improved footing. 

Messrs. ©. Scribner & Co. have completed 
their handsome edition of the select works of 
the late J. K. Paulding, by the issue of A 
Book or VaaGanties, and THe DuTcHMAN’s 
Frresme. Although somewhat ephemeral in 
their character, the papers included in the 
first of these volumes possess peculiar inter- 
est, as among the freshest and rarest of Mr. 
Paulding’s productions. His satire upon 
watering-place life, at Saratoga and other 
popular summer resorts, is exceedingly keen 
and trenchant, and with very trifling modifi- 
cations is directly applicable to the present 
day. The Dutchman’s Fireside well deserves 
the place which has always been assigned it 
as one of the best of American novels. The 
scene is laid in colonial tines, and it gives us 
an exceedingly clear picture of the way in 
which our good old Dutch ancestors lived. 
The Book of Vagaries has as a frontispiece a 
likeness of Mr. Paulding, engraved upon steel, 
after a medallion by Chapman, representing 
the distinguished author as he was when in 
the sixty-fifth year of hisage. Tue LITERARY 
Lire of Mr. Paulding, Tae TaLEs or A Goop 
Woman, and*THE BULLS AND JONATHANS, 
published last year, with these two volumes 
just named, contain all that is worth perma- 
nent preservation in Mr. Paulding’s writings, 
and those who have in their libraries the 
works of Irving, Prescott, Motley, and other 
standard American authors, will hasten to 
give these handsome volumes a place upov 
the same shelves. 

Home Lire in Arrica, (A. Williams & 
Co.) and STORIES OF THE GORILLA COUNTRY, 
(Harper & Brothers) profusely illustrated, are 
both books of marked interest to the young, 
for which they have been specially prepared. 
Both describe from personal observation and 
experience, and hence they are reliable. The 
former, which is prefaced by a valuable in- 
troduction by Dr. F. D. Huntington, relates 
mainly to African character and life as viewed 
from a religious and missionary point of view; 
the latter is an exciting story of adventure, 
narrated by the famous Paul du Chaillu, whose 
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Gorilla accounts were so fiercely assailed in 
England when first made public. It is cer- 
tainly a highly entertaining work. 

QuEEN VicToria’s JouRNAL OF OuR LIFE 
IN THE HIGHLANDS from 1848 to 1861, is sure 
to be eagerly sought after. Iu a literary point 
of view, however, we honestly confess our dis- 
appointment. We fail to discover in it any 
evidences of talent. Any person of ordinary 
intelligence and culture could write as well. 
Indeed, the book is a weak and common-place 
affair, judged by the ordinary rules of literary 
merit, and would never have found a publisher 
were its source an ordinary one. Impartial 
criticism compels us to render this adverse 
judgment, and to express our surprise that the 
Queen’s friends should have advised and urged 
its publication. 

The redeeming feature of the book is the 
natural, familiar, and sensible way the Queen 
as a happy bride, a wife, and a mother, feels 
and expresses herself—just as any ordinary 
sensible woman would have done in similar 
circumstances, This one aspect of the book 
will and ought to endear Victoria more than 
ever to her subjects, while it will command 
the respect and admiration of all who appre- 
ciate true womanhood. 

MEMORIES OF OLIVET, by Dr. Macduff, (Car- 
ter & Brothers) is a book of rare interest for 
the Christian heart. The style of this author 
is exceedingly beautiful, while a glow of pious 
feeling and meditation suffuses every page. 
The present volume is uniform in design and 
purport with his “‘ Memories of Gennesaret,” 
and “ Memories of Bethany.” “The Mount of 
Olives,” is indeed a sacred spot. What tender 
and hallowed associations cluster around it! 
Dr. Macduff groups together all the known 
facts and incidents connected with it, with 
meditations and teachings appropriate to it, 
and suggested by it. The well-engraved 
frontispiece is a careful attempt, under the 
guidance of reliable authorities, to reproduce 
the Mount of Olives as it was in the time of 
our Lord, and which will prove not only inter- 
esting in itself, but a valuable aid to the better 
understanding of the sacred locality. 

Ligut anp TrutH: or Bible Thoughts and 
Themes, by Horatio Bonar, (Carter & Brothers) 
is full of instruction to the Bible student. The 
author is too well known to need introduction 
or commendation. The book consists of brief 
sermons or expositions of various Scripture 
texts and subjects, arranged in a striking way, 
and expressed with vigor of thought and finish- 
ed diction. It is simply an attempt to bring 
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out, as briefly as possible, the thoughts of God, 
as contained in the words of his Book. 

THANKSGIVING, by Dr. William Adams, (C, 
Scribner & Co.) is a book calculated to stir the 
heart with many a tender and solemn memory, 
and inspire it with the spirit of gratitude to- 
ward the Father of all our mercies. The book 
consists of a selection from Thanksgiving Day 
Discourses, by the distinguished pastor of the 
Madison-Square Presbyterian Church of this 
city. As sermons for such special occasions, 
they are models—familiar, cheerful, elevated, 
eloquent, patriotic, and evangelical—touching 
the springs of purest and deepest thought, and 
quickening hallowed memories. No one on 
reading them can be at a loss to account for the 
great popularity of the author as’a preacher— 
a popularity based on true merit of the highest 
order; or for the profound impression which 
some of these sermons produced at the time 
of their delivery. 

Woman’s Wrones, by Gail Hamilton, 
(Ticknor & Fields) is certainly a very racy, 
saucy, plain-spoken, and caustic book, on a 
subject now justly receiving special attention, 
and one in relation to which a sound and 
healthy public sentiment is of the utmost mo- 
ment. The book has been called forth by Dr. 
Todd’s ‘Woman's Rights.” She takes issue 
with the Doctor, and deals him blows any- 
thing but gentle or sparing. On many poiuts 
we think she has the best of the argument 
Indeed, many of her conclusions are sound. 
A little less passion and assertion, and more 
calm logic, would have added to the force and 
value of her argument. She regards “female 
suffrage” as a foregone conclusion. Her own 
position is: “As a woman I would never ask 
the ballot, and as a man I would never refuse 
it.” The little book is sure to do execution. 

THE PaiLosopHy OF EatInG, by Albert J. 
Bellows, M.D., (Hurd & Houghton) strikes 
us as a sensible, carefully-prepared, and scien- 
tific treatise on a subject which deserves a 
more thorough and scientific investigation 
than it has hitherto received. Many of the 
facts and deductions here given are not to be 
found in popular form in any of our works 
on physiology. It is certainly a much needed 
work on the subject on which it treats, and 
we have confidence in commending it to our 
readers, 

NATHAN THE WisE; A Dramatic Poem, by 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, translated by 
Ellen Frothingham (Leypoldt & Holt). SEtEc- 
TIONS FROM THE KALEVALA, (same publishers) 
translated by the late Prof. J. A. Porter from 
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a German version, with an introduction and 
analysis of the poem. Satome; A Dramatic 
Poem, by J. 0. Haywood (Hurd & Houghton): 
Tue HERMITAGE AND OTHER POEMS, by Ed- 
ward Rowland Sill (Leypoldt & Holt). Visions 
or PARADISE; An Epic Poem, by David N. 
Loxp. Mr. Lord’s epic—larger than Paradise 
Lost, yet only the first instalment of it—we 
have not found time to read, but some com- 
petent critics judge it to be a work of high 
merit, and suited, from its grand theme and the 
manner of treatment, in an unusual degree 
to meet the tastes of the religious and cul- 
tivated. Of course the highly respected 
author could not do otherwise than develop 
his Millenarian views in his “visions” of 
the future of the redeemed. This theologi- 
cal feature will detract from the interest 
with which many will read the epic. SALOME 
and Tus HermrraGe both contain some good 
poetry, not very original in conception, per- 
haps, but correct, flowing, and graceful. 
NATHAN THE WISE and KALEVALA are above 
criticism; the latter the great national air 
of Finland, and the other the most studied 
and valued poem, except Goethe’s Faust, in 
all German literature. The translator has 
admirably succeeded in giving a faithful and 
yet spirited rendering to the original. The 
taste and enterprise of the publishers in giv- 
ing a uniform series of great foreign poems 
deserve recognition and reward on the part 
of the public. 

Mrs. Elizabeth C. Kinney is already favor- 
ably known to our readers by several grace- 
ful poems, contributed by her to our pages, 
The volume of her PoEms just published by 
Hurd & Houghton, will be welcome to many. 
Although not as widely known as some others, 
Mrs. Kinney ranks among the best of our 
female poets. In prose she is chiefly known 
by her admirable letters communicated to the 
Newark Daily Advertiser, during her long 
residence in Italy. She has written on many 
themes, and written well. One quality of her 
verse particularly must commend it, It is 
spontaneous, She sings without effort; sings 
as the birds sing, from a genuine inward im- 
pulse; sings naturally, in her own manner; 
writing down her own thoughts and feelings 
in the directest way; and is remarkably free 
from the obscurities and affectations of the 
modern school. We like Tennyson, but we 
have not ceased to like Wordsworth—his crys- 
tal clearness, childlikeness, and simplicity— 
and trust the day is far distant when he will 
be out of date and out of fashion. 
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“To an Italian Beggar Boy,” the first piece 
in the volume, is an unusually vivid bit of 
painting, unmistakably taken from life—and 
yet life in so ghostly and terrible a shape, that 
the sheeted dead thrown up by yawning grave- 
yards were scarcely more appalling. The blood 
freezes, and the flesh creeps with superstitious 
terror at the sight of that “dread boy, glaring 
with ravenous gray eyes like a young wolf's,” 
“starvation’s spectre,” with “hunger’s look, 
gnawing at pity’s heart ;” knowing nothing of 
father or mother or home; a horrid mockery 
of childhood, incapable of laughter, the ghastly 
effort giving rise at best only to “a spasmodic 
scream, jerked from his shrunken chest,” an 
unearthly “false laugh” most shocking to 
hear. Besides, it is not only what he is, but 
what he represents. He stands as the dread 
exponent of long ages of political oppression 
and social wrong; and suggests the coming 
Nemesis of an awful retribution. For God 
reigns. It first appeared in Blackwood's Mag- 
azine, and was so much a favorite, it is said, 
with the late Mrs. Browning, that she com- 
mitted it to memory. It was also translated 
into Italian by an unknown hand. 

On page 33 is the description of a very 
different child. “Violet,” ‘‘the happiest 
thing alive,” “Nature’s pet” and darling, 
full of play and frolic, giving herself up to all 
the wild, sweet abandon of innocent childhood, 
with no thought of care or sorrow more than 
a bird; ‘‘a loving, laughing, leaping crea- 
ture,” breaking in on dark hours like a burst 
of sunshine. Sound echoes sense; words 
dance to accordant music. What a contrast 
between this and that! “To a celebrated 
Harpist, on hearing him improvise Spring, 
Autumn, and Winter,” is a poem of decided 
merit. “ Autumn Rain” is sweetly expres- 
sive of a particular, “Il Penserosa” mood, 
frequent to those who have “ that inward eye 
which is the bliss of solitude.” ‘ The Quakeress 
Bride,” and “The Woodman,” have long been 
popular favorites. The “Odes” are appar-. 
ently modeled on Wordsworth’s “Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality, from Recollec- 
tions of Early Childhood,” and while there 
is something more than a structural resem- 
blance, we would by no means claim for them 
equality with that great masterpiece. Still 
the stream of song flows measurably, and 
in the main, “deep, majestic, smooth and 
strong.” Dithyrambic irregularities, ostensi- 
bly born of hurry and heat, are made to 
serve, very successfully, the purpose of a 
richer and more varied harmony. The legatos 
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of “many a winding bout of linked sweet- 
ness long drawn out” are pleasingly inter- 
spersed, and in due proportion, with staccato 
passages, the quicker turns of shorter meas- 
ure, and more frequent rhymes, What is said 
is fitly said. All the words are well chosen. 
Lofty sentiments find expression in glowing 
and sonorous verse, which no one, we would 
hope, can read without being kindled an 
carried upward. : 
Her “Sonnets” are numerous and excellent. 
Besides miscellaneous ones, there is a sonnet 
devoted to each month in the year. Itis evi- 
dently with the author a favorite species of 
composition; and in those we have examined 
we discover evidence of practised skill and 
genuine power. “Dread,” “Spiritual Dis- 
cernment,” “ Fading Autumn,” “ By the Med- 
iterranean,” “ Moonlight in Italy,” are worthy 
of special mention. As a specimen of their 
manner and merit, we will copy one, entitled 
FADING AUTUMN. 
“The autumnal glories all have passed away : 
The forest leaves no more in hectic red 
Give glowing tokens of the brief decay, 
But scattered lie, or rustle to the tread, 
Like whispered warnings from the moul- 
dering dead ; 
The naked trees stretch out their arms all day, 
And each bald hill-top lifts its reverend 
head, 
As if for some new covering to pray. 


Come, Winter, then, and spread thy robe of 
white 

Above the desolation of this scone; 

And when the sun with gems shall make it 
bright, 

Or when its snowy folds by midnight’s 

queen 
Are silvered o’er with a serener light, 

We'll cease to sigh for Summer’s living 

green. 

Tue TREE OF Lire, or Human Degeneracy, 
its Nature and Remedy, as based on the ele- 
vating principles of Orthopathy, by Isaac 
Jennings, M.D., is an absurd and to us, we con- 
fess, a wholly unintelligible attempt to solve 
the profound problem of man’s sinfulness, 
and to apply the corrective, on the principles 
of medical science. 

Mr. 8. R. Wells, of this city, has just pub- 
lished Pope’s famous “ Essay on Man,” with 
original illustrations and notes. It is printed 
on finely toned paper, and bound in fancy 
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cloth, beveled boards, gilt edges, and makes 
a beautiful book. 

PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION AND VooAL CuL- 
TURE, by Rev. B. W. Atwell (Bangs Williams 
News Oo., Providence, publishers). Too brief 
to be of much service. 

OnE Wire Too Many; or, Rip Van Balg- 
ham, a Tale of Tappan Zee, by Edward Hop- 
per, (Hurd & Houghton) a poem covering 
262 pages! We give the moral at the end 
of this quaint and really interesting tale: 


To all who dwell on Tappan Zee, 
Or any sea beside, 

I would this truthful tale might be 
A compass, chart, and guide. 

Let not a person shrink from duty, 
Whate’er his duty be, 

Because of wife, or wreath, or beauty, 
Or best of tongue or tea. 


Let not a widow haste to wed 
A man bereaved by death, 

Nor think his first wife surely dead 
Because she’s out of breath. 

Nor widowers hurry, when forlorn, 
That other wives be found, 

Before they're sure that those they mpurn 
Are cold and under ground. 

And let all men be sure of this,— 
That for the happiest life 

Enough’s enough of any bliss, 
Especially of wife. 


In theology we have a new work on THB 
ATONEMENT, by Prof. A. A. Hodge, of the Wes- 
tern Theological Seminary. Dr. Hodge is a 
son of the venerable Professor at Princeton, so 
long the champion of what is known as 
“ Princeton Theology.” Like his father, he is 
an original, independent, and vigorous thinker. 
In the present work he discusses in twenty-one 
chapters the Nature of the Atonement, and in 
the remaining seven chapters the Design, or 
intended Application of the Atonement. The 
author is evidently familiar with the works 
of those who have already written upon the 
subject. He writes in an earnest spirit, as if he 
felt the magnitude and vital importance of the 
theme, and in a logical and methodical manner. 
While he adopts and defends what is known as 
the “old school” theory, as differing from tho 
“new,” yet the main drift of the discussion is 
to vindicate and establish the Orthodox Cal- 
vinistic doctrine, as held in common by Ortho- 
dox Calvinistic churches, as against errorists 
and latitudinarians. In this light we regard it 
as particularly timely and valuable. 





